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THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE 


I 
THE PARTY AND ITS LEADERS 






‘Tue protracted crisis in the Liberal party has entered upon an 
extremely acute stage. It has come very unexpectedly, and it has 
been attended with some incidents which are almost sensational ; but 
events have been so clearly leading up to it that, after the first 
surprise was over, the present development must have been welcomed 
as a relief from the painful tension of the last two years. This unrest 
has, in truth, extended over much more than two years. Primarily 
it is the result of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, but it may be traced 
even further back to the Liberal schism of 1886. It was impossible 
that a great party should lose so many of its most conspicuous 
leaders without sustaining permanent injury. For a time the con- 
sequences were not apparent. In the excitement of the conflict 
Liberals were not disposed to acknowledge the real significance of 
the secession. Probably they did not appreciate it themselves. It 
was difficult at first to believe that seceders, whose differences had 
disturbed the Cabinet of 1880, would suddenly develop a spirit of 
unity, or that out of a difference on one point of Liberal policy there 
would be evolved an opposition of the most irreconcilable temper. 
Hence it was difficult to get rid of the idea that the schism would 
only be temporary. 

In the meantime the marvellous personality of Mr. Gladstone 
concealed the difficulty which it had created. He was not insensible 
to it himself, and in a conversation with me expressed the opinion 
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that it had changed the centre of gravity in the Liberal party. We 
are all beginning to understand it now. The circumstances of the 
time indicate with sufficient clearness that something more than the 
choice of a leader is necessary ; indeed, that it is just the question 
which may wisely be adjourned until it has been decided whither he 
is to lead; while this, in its turn, involves another and equally im- 
portant point as to the followers whom he may expect to support 
him. 

It is a curious feature in the discussions which have preceded the 
resignation of Sir William Harcourt, that it is the Ministerial journals 
which have shown such a keen interest in the Liberal leadership. 
The Times and the Spectator have been peculiarly diligent, not only 
in spreading the idea that there was a vacancy, but alsoin suggesting 
how it might be filled up. The outcome was the extraordinary 
proposal of the Daily Mail to take a plebiscite both as to the policy 
of a party with which it has not the faintest sympathy, and as to 
the man by whom it was to be represented. The proposal might 
fairly be described as gross impertinence. But it need not trouble 
any one. It is simply the latest extravagance of the new journalism, 
and perhaps ought not to be treated as a serious political move. 
Still, the Tory party have taken a most benevolent interest in the 
difficulties of their opponents. Possibly this may be due to the 
desire to forget their own, or to find some consolation for them in 
contemplating those of their neighbours. They have certainly 
contributed nothing to a settlement of the problems which they have 
started. We are not in such desperate straits that we need accept 
the guidance of our enemies on one of the most vital points in our 
policy. But their unctuous platitudes as to the need of a strong 
Opposition, and the importance therefore of bringing the present 
amorphous condition to an end by the election of a leader, ought 
to be a warning to us that in that direction there are probably ‘ rocks 
ahead.’ It may well be that the course of true wisdom is to do last 
that which our benevolent advisers would have us do first. The 
undignified, almost indecent, exultation of Lord Salisbury may, in 
the meantime, be reassuring rather than otherwise. 

It must be confessed that the situation is almost phenomenal. 
There are no signs of the decay of Liberalism in the country, and yet 
there are no indications of any ardent desire for an immediate forward 
movement. There is a general uncertainty which may easily be 
mistaken for apathy. But, apart from all doubts as to what the 
immediate action should be, there is the preoccupation of the national 
mind with foreign policy. The fierce excitement of the last few 
months has materially affected the tone of public feeling. Aggressive 
action on the part of Liberals at present would be fatuous. They 

have to wait until the fever is past, and the highest considerations 
of patriotism dictate the same policy which party interests demand. 
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Never was Abraham Lincoln’s favourite maxim against swapping 
horses when crossing a stream more applicable. The Fashoda incident 
has done much to rehabilitate Lord Salisbury in the opinion of his 
own followers, and, for the moment, no one dreams of any attempt to 
disturb his Administration. The business of the Opposition, at. pre- 
sent, is to oppose. As the experience even of this reactionary Parlia- 
ment has sufficiently shown, the mischievous tendencies of the present 
Administration may be very materially checked by wise and effective 
criticism, This is all that can be hoped for until a general election is 
nearer. It is something more than marking time. It is practical service 
of the most valuable kind, and in doing it the strength of the 
Opposition will be greatly consolidated. In this reconstruction of 
the party the question of leadership will probably settle itself. 

The present difficulties are doubtless partly personal. This 
element it would be useless to ignore, but it would be much worse to 
exaggerate and invest it with a factitious importance. Unfortunately, 
this is what has been done in the letters both of Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. John Morley. The letter of the former, in opening. the 
correspondence, is not dignified in tone, nor is it fair in the asper- 
sions cast upon those who have followed him loyally wherever he was 
willing to lead. ‘A party,’ he writes, ‘ rent by sectional disputes and 
personal interests, is one which no man can consent to lead, either 
with credit to himself or advantage to his country. You and my 
other colleagues know well the desire I have felt, and the efforts I 
have made to secure unity of action, &c. It was only necessary to have 
Mr. John Morley’s gush about ‘the steadfast reserve and self-com- 
mand of his esteemed chief,’ under the provocation of those ‘ unworthy 
insinuations to which you refer,’ to make the comedy complete. 
Such taunts should have been left to Mr. Chamberlain. They are 
unworthy of one who has up to this enjoyed the support of the 
party he assails, even including those who were not in full sympathy 
with all his methods of procedure. Of course these bitter words will 
long be flung in our face by Tory critics and speakers, who, like Lord 
George Hamilton, will now discover in Sir William Harcourt virtues 
which they have never been able to perceive before. 

It would be folly, if not something worse, to indulge in recrimina- 
tions. It would be of little purpose even to remind our lost: leader 
that he is not the first who has been hampered by jealousies and 
ambitions within the ranks of his own friends. We would much 
rather be content to register this saying of Sir William Harcourt as a 
golden rule for the guidance of all politicians in the future. We 
now know on his authority the peril of ‘sectional disputes and 
personal interests’ in the conduct of a great party, and it is to be 
hoped the lesson will not be without effect. In vindication, however, 
of the rank and file, who are too often left out of account, but with- 
out whose steady work we could have neither party nor leader; it 
B2 
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may be urged that they at least must be acquitted of the charge of 
regard to ‘personal interests.’ As to ‘sectional disputes,’ they are 
for the most part nothing more than an excessive zeal on behalf of 
some object in which a section may be specially interested, not 
implying any disloyalty to the chief or indifference to the more 
extended aims of the party as a whole. A strong leader, instead of 
being seriously hindered by them, might rather use the zeal which 
is at the root of them as a powerful instrument for the advance of 
the common cause. ‘ Personal interests’ are very different, but these 
necessarily affect a much more limited class. 

It is those whose services have been purely disinterested, who 
have been ready to shoulder their knapsack and take their place in 
the ranks without hope of any reward, or even desire for any, except 
such as comes from the advance of the principles they love, who 
resent most keenly this somewhat reckless imputation. They feel 
that either they are not of the party or that Sir William Harcourt’s 
judgment of the party is singularly unjust. Probably the former 
interpretation isthe true one. The letter, addressed to a colleague on 
the Front Bench, referred chiefly, if not entirely, to the House of 
Commons. Bat that is the very point of which the great body of 
Liberals complain, and of which they are surely entitled to complain. 
Of the manceuvres and intrigues within the House of Commons, and 
still more of those within the charmed circle of officialism, they know 
nothing. Now and then rumours leak out in the letters of some 
‘ London cortespondent’ of their local paper, but they give no definite 
information, and, in truth, do not greatly interest them except as they 
affect the general fortunes of the cause, for which they have made 
many sacrifices, and, if necessary, are prepared to make still more. 
They have trusted their leaders, and it will come upon them as an 
unpleasant surprise to learn that they are not trusted by them. 

It may probably be assumed that the indictment was framed 
as against the party in the House and not that in the country. But 
that itself indicates a failure to appreciate the present condi- 
tions of the political situation. The time is past when politics 
were a game of chess to be played at the best club in the 
country. They are the serious business of large numbers of 
earnest men, anxious to discharge their duty to the State with 
all conscientiousness, and somewhat impatient of the personal 
differences which, in their judgment, have been hindering the work 
of progress. They have no overmastering personal attachments 
which might induce them to tolerate a policy of which they do not 
heartily approve. (Gladstone has had no successor, and the favourite 
leader, in the view of robust Liberals, is he who will lead most 
effectively, and who, if he cannot win immediate victories, will at all 
events maintain the honour of the flag. The Liberal benches in the 
House of Commons must, after all,.sooner or later reflect the opinion 
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dominant among their supporters in the constituencies. The com- 
munications between the electors and their representatives are too 
intimate and frequent, the play of public opinion too active, and the 
influences by which it is affected too subtle, and at the same time too 
decisive, for members to cultivate an attitude of haughty indifference. 
Manceuvres and intrigues count for much less to-day than in the 
times of which we have a record in the Greville papers. There will 
always be personal influences at work, but they are under the restraint 
which a salutary respect for the views of a constituency will impose. 
In writing this I am not unmindful of certain well-known influences 
at work in the present House, of the potency of some of which a recent’ 
pervert to Unionism affords a distinguished illustration. But they 
count for less than is supposed. For the most part, the members 
reflect the opinion of the electorate. The fear is that they should do 
it with too much servility, not that they should cultivate an excessive 
individuality, swayed by regard to personal ambitions or preferences. 
If, then, the Opposition has been lacking in loyalty to its chief, 
there certainly must have been a similar tendency to revolt in the 
party at large. But there is no evidence to support the insinuation 
that this has been due to unworthy considerations. The sooner every- 
thing of the kind is dismissed from the discussion the better for all 
parties concerned. A mere personal rivalry, with all the interchange 
of bitternesses to which it must inevitably lead, would be at once 
undignified and impolitic. The inevitable consequence would be that 
there would soon be no party to lead. Into such a controversy I decline 
to enter, but I must, en passant, enter a protest against an unfounded 
personal attack by one of the most influential of Liberal provincial 
journals on Lord Rosebery, for no obvious reason except that, as a true 
patriot, he did areal service to his country in a time of grave anxiety. 
It is easy to accuse him of Jingoism, but the simple fact is—and it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised—that his plain utterance did much 
to save us from the war into which a weak and vacillating policy 
might easily have drifted. He resigned the leadership that he might 
have perfect freedom of speech. It is singularly unjust to complain 
now that he exercised that liberty at a time when he felt that it was 
impossible to be silent without a positive dereliction of duty. It is 
one of the worst results of these controversies that they make such 
attacks possible. Why should Lord Rosebery be the one man in the 
party bound to hold his peace, especially on a subject of which he 
has exceptional knowledge, and, what is more, in relation to which 
he had distinct Ministerial responsibility ? His great offence, how- 
ever, was that he expressed the opinion prevalent even in the Liberal 
ranks, and that that opinion, according to the writer, was not in har- 
mony with the views of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley. 
That is indeed an extremely grave matter, and one which deserves 
the most anxious consideration. If it be that Sir William Harcourt 
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differs from the majority of the party on the crucial questions of 
foreign policy, that seems a sufficient reason for his action ; and it 
makes it all the more to be regretted that he should have introduced 
into his letter other references which can only have the effect of 
stirring up resentments, which are more easily awakened than lulled 
to rest again. The first essential to the recovery of the party from 
ite present unfortunate condition is the scattering of the atmosphere 
of suspicion, Even if we differ, it is surely possible to look at the 
points on which we are opposed in a calm and rational spirit, without 
suggesting unworthy motives on either side. A speaker at the 
Birmingham meeting of the Federation talked about two leaders 
being shunted because of their opposition to Jingo feeling. Accord- 
ing to the reporter this piece of needless rhetoric was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause. But, first, there is no Jingo feeling in the 
party ; and, secondly, there has been noshunting. Ina time of calm 
-a leader announces that he feels compelled to free himself from the 
onerous responsibilities he has hitherto accepted, and in doing it 
makes very. severe reflections on those of whom he has hitherto been 
the chief, and his colleague cheers his resolution. To talk of this as 
the shunting of two leaders is sheer nonsense. It may be that on 
questions of foreign policy there has not been perfect accord between 
the chief and his followers. But unless the latter are to be as ‘ dumb, 
driven cattle,’ it is not manifest why a difference of opinion—and this 
is the ‘ head and front of their offending ’— is to be reckoned to them 
as unrighteousness. 
But is that difference so deep and irreconcilable as is assumed ? 
It is one of the misfortunes of the times that men are so rashly classed 
as belonging either to one extreme or the other. If they do not 
subscribe to the shibboleths of Prohibition, they are champions of the 
public-house. Unless they are prepared to risk another Home Rule 
Bill and insist on its thrusting all other reforms into a distant back- 
ground, they are traitors to Home Rule. If they are not for peace at 
any price, they are Jingoes ; and, on the other hand, if they will not 
follow with them, the Jingoes and even some ardent Imperialists tell 
them they are Little Englanders. As Tom Hood sighed over the rarity 
of Christian charity, so we have continually to deplore a want of 
political sanity. We are too much dominated by political gush, or by 
what is infinitely worse—its cant. It is possible to have no sympathy 
with the Little Englander and yet not to be a Jingo. 

: In the recognition of this a way to reconciliation may be found, 
provided there is a sincere desire for a mutual understanding. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, the most conspicuous, able, and respected of the ex- 
treme advocates of Peace, affords an: admirable illustration of how 
this may be done. From him there never comes a suggestion of 
compromise, and certainly there can never be detected the slightest 
trace of a faltering in his attachment to the principles for which he 
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so manfully contends. But he is a loyal Liberal to his heart’s core.’ 
He may sigh.over the delinquencies of his party, but he feels that 
the hope of progress, even in his own direction, lies in it, and, 
instead of deserting it, he contents himself with upholding its 
traditions and lecturing those who differ from him. Perhaps 
we do not always like his criticisms, and indeed may some 
times think them unfair; but we respect the man, and, as far as 
possible, work with him. If he can accept the situation, why should 
it be intolerable to others? There is no radical difference of prin- 
ciple. ‘Peace and retrenchment’ may not be as catching watch- 
words as once they were, but true Liberals still feel their potency. . 
Those of us who held that a strong and resolute policy in the Fashoda 
affair was imperatively demanded honestly believed—and, for myself, 
I feel that every day’s experience has justified that belief—that any’ 
other course would have meant certain war. On particular points of 
this kind there must be difference of opinion, but on the great out- 
lines of policy as marked out by Mr. John Morley himself, there is, 
I believe, substantial agreement. We have not among our represen- 
tative men Imperialists who would fight everybody and grab every- 
thing. There has undoubtedly been a reaction against the extreme 
views of the Manchester school, but even with those who feel most 
seriously the responsibilities of that great national heritage to which 
we have succeeded, there is a due sense of the perils of the opposite 
side. The spirit of militarism is as abhorrent to us as to the most 
ardent member of the Peate Society. We are just as much alive to 
the terrible burden which the monster armaments of the continental 
Powers are imposing on humanity. If we are not quite as sanguine 
as Mr. Stead in the estimate of the probable results of the Tsar’s 
Rescript, we are as ready to co-operate in the honest endeavour to 
secure its success. We are ala~med at much of the talk about 
the expansion of the Empire, and feel that the burden is already 
too heavy for the ‘wearied Titan.’ We hesitate only when 
we are asked to acquiesce in a policy of tame submission and 
perpetual surrender. Unless we mean to reduce our Empire to our 
own little island, such a policy must mean in the future, as it has 
<dlone in the past, a series of petty insults and irritating provocations, 
occasional panics and perpetual humiliation. In such a case ‘ Peace’ 
would only be a word of mockery, for we should be for ever in unrest 
and panic, and ‘ Retrenchment’ would describe a state of continual 
vacillation between small economies and lavish and unreasonable 
waste. The sane Imperialist values peace beyond every other bless- 
ing, and does most to promote it. Lord Rosebery is often assailed 
by a certain section of Radicals as an Imperialist, but, while no 
Foreign Minister has sustained more effectively the honour of the 
country, none has worked more thoroughly in the interests of peace. 
Mr. Martin J. Sutton, writing in the Zimes as a Protestant and'a/ 
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Conservative, finds a different explanation of Sir William Harcourt’s 
resignation. ‘When,’ he says, ‘the history of Sir W. Harcourt’s: 
resignation comes to be written, it will doubtless be found that his. 
determined Protestant crusade this autumn has had more to do with 
his retirement than anything else.’ The justification for this state- 
ment is, to say the least, not manifest. There are many on the 
opposite side who say that it has extended his popularity and in- 
creased his hold on a considerable section of the party. It has raised 
my personal estimate of him; but while I doubt whether it has 
directly influenced his present action, I am bound to say it seemed 
to me to make his leadership impossible. For the Liberal party is. 
essentially opposed to sectarianism. Its leader would be justified in 
suppressing lawless attempts to use the influence of the Established 
Church for promoting’ what High Churchmen call ‘Catholic,’ but 
what the vast majority of Englishmen regard as Popish, doctrines and 
practices. But even were this done the evil would not be eradicated, 
and there is no evidence that the Liberal party is prepared to enter 
on the difficult work of revising the Prayer Book in a Protestant sense. 
‘As a Nonconformist—and I believe I speak the mind of convinced 
Nonconformists general! y—I could be no party to such a proceeding. 
Sir William Harcourt has done a service which will not readily be 
forgotten in his trenchant letters on the Ritualist controversy. As a 
quarter of a century eo he opposed his great leader and jeopardised 
his own political prosp<c:» in his stern opposition to priestcraft, so 
has he now increased his difficulties as a: leader by pursuing the 
same line of action. I honour him for it; but unless he is prepared 
to accept the inevitable consequence, and, admitting that religious: 
equality is the true issue of Protestantism, to propose a bold policy of 
Disestablishment, I do not see how he could hope to awaken the 
enthusiasm of Liberal Nonconformists. We are the last people who 
would be content to see theological differences dragged into the arena 

of political strife. 

It is impossible here even to touch on other subjects on which 
there is diversity of view in the Liberal ranks. My own conviction is 
that there is not in any, or in all of them combined, reasonable ground 
for division. The Liberal party is the party of justice as opposed to 
privilege, of progress as opposed to stolid Conservatism, and still more 
to Tory reaction, of national righteousness as distinct from selfish 
aggression. It must necessarily include a great variety of opinions. 
Progressives are sure to have divergent views both as to the direction 
and the pace of the advance. Unfortunately there are toomany who 
favour an Act of Uniformity, with its necessary pains and penalties. 
Opportunism of every type is hateful in their eyes, and its sagacity 
is regarded as little better than the craft of the evilone. They seem 

unable to understand the tremendous strength of the forces against. 
which they have to contend—ignorance, prejudice, morbid con- 
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scientiousness, self-interest—if there were nothing else the mere 
vis inertie which is so formidable a hindrance to all reform. Hence 
they do not realise the necessity for unity among all who to any 
extent share their principles and aims, though they may not be 
prepared to carry them to their logical consequences. They do not 
comprehend the grand maxim: ‘ He that is not against us is on our 
side.’ It is a lesson which cannot be too constantly repeated and 
too strongly emphasised. The balance of power is often held by 
those whom men of strong convictions and passionate enthusiasm 
regard as illogical and half-hearted. It is unpleasant to admit this, 
but it is unquestionably true. No doubt Liberalism is heavily. 
handicapped by this very condition, but it does not get rid of the 
difficulty by simply ignoring it. We have from time to time to 
convert men who sit on the fence on every question. The first 
essential to this is a spirit of wise tolerance. A party imbued with 
this temper, which is not seduced by mere sentiment into a feverish 
excitement, which can wait as well as work, which has a lofty 
idealism and yet tempers it by the spirit of a sound mind, which 
understands how to use opportunities, and which thus is able to 
enlist all the varied forces which -can be made to work for progress, 
must be a mighty power. It is folly to suppose it would long be 
left without a leader. 

The revival of the party is the primary matter. Happily it has 
time to heal its breaches, to repair its waste places, to concentrate its 
strength. A friend remarked to me that the present difficulty made 
the outlook for the next general election very gloomy. I could 
only answer that without it it would have been much more hopeless. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE 
II 


A CASE FOR COALITION 


Tae Liberal party is once more in trouble about its soul. It has 
lost one leader, and is searching cautiously for another : so cautiously 
that at the annual meeting of the National Liberal Federation on 
the 17th of December they were as particular about ‘ naming names’ 
as if they had been under the Speaker's eye. Everybody had one 
individual in his mind, and scarcely anybody cared to mention him, 
However, Sir William Harcourt has resigned the Leadership of the 
Parliamentary Opposition, and Mr. Morley proposes to return to his 
biographical studies ; and both gentlemen will for the present content 
themselves with occupying an ‘independent,’ and gloomily critical, 
cave in the House of Commons. Meanwhile the party is wandering 
painfully in the wilderness, not by any means certain whether 
Lord Rosebery is, or is not, the proper kind of shepherd to bring 
it into the promised land. In some respects he seems the inevitable 
man. ‘There is no other Liberal of his standing, of his intellectual 
ability, of his commanding position in the eyes of the country and 
the world, or of his capacity to rouse interest and inspire enthusiasm. 
Compared with the statesman who during the past few months has 
almost shared with Lord Salisbury the direction of the foreign policy 
of the Empire, all possible rivals appear almost insignificant. There 
is only one difficulty. Not in London, where Imperialism and 
Moderation rage unchecked, but in some austerer provincial circles, 
they are asking themselves the question: Is Lord Rosebery a 
Liberal at all? Has he that sympathy with the aims and ideals 
of his followers, without which even brilliant gifts and strength of 
character are ineffectual? The most influential Liberal newspaper 
in the provinces, or perhaps in all England, has been hinting that 
Lord Rosebery is a long way from salvation, and even at the discreet 
Birmingham Assembly the Nonconformist conscience asserted itself 
in an angry protest against that ‘ spirited foreign policy’ with which 
Lord Rosebery has been identified. There is clearly a grave apprehen- 
sion that the late Premier may bring not peace but a sword into 
the much-divided ranks of Her Majesty’s Opposition. 

And the anxiety is justified. The fact is that Sir William 
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Harcourt’s resignation only brings to a crisis a process which has 
been going on for years. Ever since 1880, if not before, there have 
been two voices in the party which calls itself bythe old and honoured, 
but now almost meaningless, name of Liberal. When Mr. Gladstone, 
after his crushing defeat at the polls in 1874, disgusted by his 
experiences of an electorate which had the bad taste to prefer Mr. 
Disraeli to himself, announced that his brief remaining years must be 
devoted to pursuits less exciting than that of leading the Oppo- 
sition, his adherents took the declaration with equanimity, and 
prepared to follow the Marquis of Hartington. But Mr. Gladstone 
soon found theology and divinity insufficient for his energies, and _ 
returned furiously to the fray. If the ‘ official’ Liberals had been 
asked in 1880, they would probably have preferred to see the present 
Duke of Devonshire appointed to the Premiership. But they were 
not asked. Mr. Gladstone, by the Midlothian campaigns, had elected 
himself leader, and Her Majesty probably felt that it would be an 
absurdity to ‘send for’ anybody else. Many Liberals believed that 
even when sent for, he would decline the office, and would advise 
the Queen to apply to the statesman who had done the hard work 
of the victorious party while in Opposition. Those who reasoned 
thus showed a singular incapacity to understand the character of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The shattering of the Liberal party began with the formation of 
his unfortunate and unsuccessful second Government. If the explosion 
did not actually come till the Home Rule apostasy, it was being 
prepared before. From the first, there were Gladstonians and anti- 
Gladstonians in the Ministry and the House of Commons, and their 
veiled discords accounted for much of the feebleness displayed, 
especially in foreign politics, by a Cabinet which numbered among 
its members some strong men. It is not too much to say that the 
distrust with which Mr. Gladstone was regarded by moderate politi- 
cians, by Liberals of the old cautious school, by all those who had 
inherited Whig traditions with regard to order and property, and by 
those who feared democratic ignorance in the domain of foreign 
politics, was nearly as inveterate before, as after, the Home Rule 
cataclysm. Himself by training and temperament essentially 
Conservative, Mr. Gladstone had chosen to accept the doctrines of 
the more violent and unreasonable section. Radicalism had made 
prize of his magnificent intellect and his ingeniwm perfervidwm ; and 
under its influence Mr. Gladstone was found echoing the cheap 
rhetoric of the revolutionary clubs, hounding on the masses against 
the classes, denouncing education, rank, wealth, and culture as 
dangerous impediments to the free play of proletariat emotions, and 
handling the affairs of the Empire with impatient levity. Home 
Rule was only the natural sequel to five years of mischievous sub- 
mission to the extreme Left. The attempt to break up the kingdom 
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was a further and almost inevitable stage in the policy of social and 
national disintegration. The Disruption Bill was a symptom rather 
than a cause. It revealed to certain Liberals the true meaning of 
Gladstonism, and brought them over to the Unionist camp. But 
the change must have come in any case. It is impossible to conceive 
of men like the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Goschen, the Duke of Argyll, 
and Mr. Chamberlain remaining under the Gladstonian flag, even if the 
standard-bearer himself had not found it convenient to join hands 
with Mr. Parnell and patronise Irish disaffection. 

Unhappily for their peace of mind, not all or most of the 
Moderate Liberals followed the courageous example of the ‘Dis- 
sentients.’ They did not see, or tried not to see, that they were at 
variance with their leader and certain of his lieutenants on genera 
principles of policy, even if they could condone the particular applica- 
tion of it to Ireland. They swallowed Home Rule; but there were 
other things, more difficult of digestion, which have disturbed their 
internal economy for a dozen years. In the natural arrangement of 
parties, men like Lord Rosebery, Lord Kimberley, Lord Spencer, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir E. Grey should be on one side of 
the fence, and Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, in company 
with Mr. Labouchere, on the other. As it was, the two groups have 
worked uncomfortably together with ever-increasing strain. The 
Anti-Gladstonians, as I may call them for want of a better name, 
have been driven to assert themselves more and more as the years 
have gone by. Even in the official lifetime of Mr. Gladstone they 
were almost in rebellion. The secret history of the Cabinet of 1892 
is known, in all its details, only to its surviving members; but it is 
understood that it was not a completely harmonious body. It 
entered upon its political existence with ‘a sick spirit and 
divided aims.’ Mr. Gladstone himself returned to office with the 
determination, that had ripened in Opposition to an almost savage 
intensity, to force Home Rule upon the rebellious and recalcitrant 
majority of the English people. Several of his colleagues were 
disposed to support him. Mr. Morley was a Home Ruler before Mr. 
Gladstone had ‘found salvation,’ and was almost the only English 
politician, except his Chief, who never had any doubts as to the 
efficacy or morality of this method of appeasing Ireland. Sir William 
Harcourt had accepted the doctrine with all the zeal of a late and 
reluctant convert. Earl Spencer, »y some process of reasoning, all 
the more curious considering his own Irish experiences, had convinced 
himself that the policy of Disruption was feasible and just. On the 
other hand there were members of the Cabinet who had indeed 
admitted the Irish Bill, but were not enthusiastic about it, and were 
determined not to sacrifice English legislation and Imperial admini- 
stration in a perpetual Parliamentary squabble over the affairs of 
Ireland. Lord Rosebery had come into the Cabinet as the avowed, 
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almost the official, guardian of the larger interests of the Empire. 
It was said that august influences had been at work to force him 
upon the Premier, and Radical papers, anxious for the sanctity of the 
Little-England temple, were denouncing him in 1892 as a mere 
Jingo, an Expansionist, a lover of bloated armaments, no better than 
a Conservative, a ‘ Tory Minister for Foreign Affairs,’ as the phrase 
went. The line of cleavage here followed generally that already 
traced between the ardent and the lukewarm Home Rulers. Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and two or three of those highly 
respectable mediocrities, who knew very well that they were only in 
the Cabinet as the personal followers of Mr. Gladstone, were on one . 
side ; on the other was Lord Rosebery, supported by some of those 
Liberals who would have been called Whigs at an earlier period. 
There was serious dissension over the East African question, in which 
Lord Rosebery decisively negatived the ‘ Scuttle’ policy, in spite of 
his Premier’s protest. The dispute is believed to have come to a 
head in the autumn of 1893 with the consideration of the Naval 
Programme for the ensuing Session. Mr. Gladstone himself, with 
Sir William Harcourt, anxious to produce a popularity Budget, 
and Mr. John Morley, who regards great armaments with the 
distrust of the philosopher and the Cobdenite, were impatient 
of the large demands made by the official experts at Whitehall and 
energetically supported by the Press. But the Imperialists found 
an unexpected ally. Lord Spencer could not fail to be impressed 
by the unimpeachable evidence laid before him by his skilled advisers. 
He saw that the Navy was weaker than it should be, and he insisted 
that an adequate provision should be made in the Estimates, no 
matter at what cost. Mr. Gladstone, weakened by the defection 
of his most influential adherent in the House of Lords, had to 
yield. The Navy, fortunately for the country, as we have found 
during the last few months, was allowed to build more battleships 
and cruisers; and Mr. Gladstone’s eyes gave him so much trouble 
that in the following spring he resigned, and allowed his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to succeed him in the Premiership. 

The Rosebery Ministry of 1894 lasted barely long enough to 
develop to its full proportions the latent division between its two 
wings. It was a weak Government, much troubled, it is believed, 
by those ‘ personal proscriptions’ to which Sir William Harcourt has 
alluded, and burdened by its Home Rule incubus, which Lord 
Rosebery boldly began by disavowing, though his courage was not 
qnite equal to persisting in the repudiation. Home Rule, however, 
has been such a shadowy business since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
that the party need not have actively broken up over that pious 
opinion. But on other points the divergence has come into more 
prominence since the party has languished in Opposition under the 
leadership of its late Chancellor of the Exchequer. Much in our 
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political history depends upon the personalities of the moment. 
If Lord Rosebery had remained in retirement many Liberals might 
never have discovered how much they disagreed with the parochial 
politics and the effete Radicalism of the Gladstonian tradition. 
But the last few months have forced foreign politics into unavoidable 
prominence, and have compelled all Englishmen to think of the 
external relations of the Empire and its means of defence against 
aggression. On these points the two Liberal groups have at length 
drifted into open antagonism. Lord Rosebery has boldly appealed 
to the country with a foreign policy which differs only from that of 
Lord Salisbury in being if anything more imayinative and national ; 
and Sir William Harcourt has resigned; and the National Liberal 
Federation has very wisely declined to vote for a leader, not being at 
the moment quite certain as to the way in which it desires to be led, 
or the direction in which it is anxious to go. 

To many people it must seem that the time has come when a 
further break-up of party ties should occur, and when the process, only 
half performed in 1886, should be carried to its proper and natural 
conclusion. The Liberal Unionists of the Home Rule year left behind 
them in the old camp a considerable contingent which ought to have 
followed them into the other one. The Duke of Devonshire and his 
friends only represented one section of that group which had no solid 
or enduring affinities with Gladstonian Radicalism. Unionism was a 
form of protest against that political doctrine: the Moderate 
Liberals, the Whigs, the Imperialists, tacitly echoed the same protest, 
though party loyalty would not permit them to emphasise it by 
action. But why should they not do so now? Why not relieve 
their distressed associates of further trouble about the leadership by 
dissolving a connection which has become unnatural, and abandon- 
ing an opposition which is now merely conventional? It is difficult 
to detect what points of difference could be likely to arise, if a real 
Coalition should occur between the Moderate and Imperialist Liberals 
andthe Conservatives; or why, personal prejudices apart—and, after all, 
these are singularly evanescent in our public life—Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Kimberley, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir Edward 
Grey should not find themselves as comfortably placed, if they were 
admitted to Lord Salisbury's Cabinet, as any of its presenit members. 
At first, perhaps, there might be a little awkwardness, when the late 
Premier and the present Secretary for the Colonies found themselves 
in council side by side ; but when we remember how easily the former 
champion of Birmingham Radicalism was able to act with the 
Tories, to whom he was once a name of terror, we need have little 
apprehension on this score. At any rate, there is no reason why the 
suggested Coalition should disagree on points of policy, or develop 
any serious difference of opinion between its various sections on most 
of the larger questions which involve a principle. 
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If we glance briefly at these questions, we see how little there is 
now left to separate those who may be called the Liberal Imperialists from 
the Unionists. There is Home Rule; but that is no longer a ‘live 
issue’ with any but a knot of sanguine advanced Radicals. Official 
Liberalism has quietly shelved it. Lord Rosebery, as I have noted, 
began his career in office by the famous declaration that the Irish 
demand must remain ineffective till the ‘predominant partner’ is 
satisfied, which is not the case at present, and not likely to be. But 
apart from this, the Local Government Bill of the present Govern- 
ment is admitted, even by Liberals of the character of Sir Henry 
Fowler, even by the Nationalists themselves, to have disposed of the 
matter. Some time or other Home Rule may revive, mutato nomine 
perhaps, and in a new shape. But it is out of politics at the moment, 
and those Liberals who only accepted it with reluctance, when it was 
forced upon them by the overpowering personality of a great leader, 
have no desire to bring it in. 

What other questions remain? The House of Lords? Lord 
Rosebery is anxious to reform the Upper Chamber; so is Lord 
Salisbury, so are many Conservatives. The chief difference is on 
the details. The Moderate Liberal schemes would probably make 
the Peers a rather stronger element in the Constitution than they 
are at present ; the Tories would prefer not to alter the balance. 
There is, of course, another kind of reformer who would sweep away 
the Upper Chamber altogether. But that is true Radicalism, and 
should be left to Radicals of the real ‘ forward’ type. It is not to 
-be supposed that cautious aristocratic Liberals, imbued with many of 
the old Whig traditions, great nobles and wealthy landowners, have 
any real desire to effect the greatest revolution which the country 
has witnessed for two centuries. 

It is the same with the Church. One of the efficient causes of 
Sir William Harcourt’s relapse into private membership seems to be, 
as Lord Salisbury wittily said the other day, Mr. Kensit. But 
whatever may be the result, or may have already been the result, of 
Sir William’s attempt to rouse ‘Protestant’ feeling in his party, it 
cannot be said that the question is one that gives a true dividing 
line. You cannot rally Liberals on one side and Conservatives on 
the other. Some of the leading apologists for ‘Popish practices ’ 
are Liberals, some of the strongest ‘ Protestants’ are in the Unionist 
ranks. As for the wider Church question—that of Disestablishment 
—this again must be left to the Radicals pur sang. The Moderate 
Liberals have not the least desire to disestablish the Church, and some 
of them would oppose it as strongly as the Tories. 

It is the same with the Land, that ancient.Liberal battle-word. Sir 
William Harcourt, in his famous progressive Budget, carried his 
colleagues with him, probably rather farthet than they quite liked ; but 
there is very little room for them to advance in that direction, unless 
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again they join the root-and-branch Collectivists who would confiscate 
‘unearned increment.’ If there is any vitality in that movement, 
it should be left to Mr. John Burns, or to the Land Nationalisers. 
It has nothing to do with persons who have the best possible 
reasons to be interested in the security of real estate. 

Then there are all the great problems connected with Social 
Reform. But here it is a truism, almost a platitude, that there is 
no difference of principle between the two sides. It is a question of 
detail in almost every instance. The modern Conservative is quite 
as eager for social reform as his opponent; perhaps rather more so. 
Such matters as Old Age Pensions, the Improvement of Technical 
Education, Sanitary Reform, the Development of Municipal Powers, 
and the like, are on the programme of both, and can be carried into _ 
effect by either. The question of providing annuities for aged 
persons, for instance, is in no sense a monopoly of one party, nor is 
it opposed by the other. Mr. Chamberlain has placed it before the 
public in general terms; but many Liberals approve of it, and 
some Unionists oppose it, and the real discussion is as to which, if 
any, of various rival schemes is safe and practicable. So far as the 
Moderate Liberals are reformers, they could be as happy with their 
old adversaries as with their colleagues. Social reform is a main 
item of the Unionist faith ; as for political reform, there is practically 
no more of that to be done without plunging down the revolutionary 
slope, which the Moderate Liberals cannot desire to descend. 

Finally, there is the question of foreign politics, which for the 
moment outshadows all others, and is not likely to diminish in im- 
portance during the next few years. On this enough has already 
been said, nor is it necessary to enlarge on facts which leap to the 
eye. It is of course obvious that Lord Rosebery and those who 
think with him, so far from differing from the Unionists, agree with 
them only too well, in the opinion of a discontented and disconcerted 
section of their own associates. . Lord Rosebery is, if anything, plus 
royaliste que le rot. In the determination to maintain our Imperial 
heritage at all costs he goes rather beyond Her Majesty’s Ministers ; 
and at least one disconsolate Radical journal has pointed out that the 
enemies of that evil thing, Jingoism, would fare better under Lord 
Salisbury than under the Foreign Minister out of office. It was 
Lord Rosebery’s attitude on the Fashoda question which practically 
decided the crisis in favour of this country, since it rendered it cer- 
tain that the Government could not compromise or retreat, and that 
the right to exclude foreign aggression on the Nile Valley would have 
to be asserted even at the risk of war. It was a magnificent service 
to the country, and it was recognised as it deserved to be. For the 
time Lord Rosebery, ably supported by colleagues like Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey, carried his party with him, and permitted the 
Cahinet to claim truthfully that it had a united nation at its back. 
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But the unanimity will not last. As the wave of enthusiasm dies 
away the Gladstonian tradition in foreign policy, of which there are 
many depositaries besides Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, will 
reassert itself. Lord Rosebery, if he remains at the head of the 
Liberals, will find himself leading a mutinous and discontented con- 
tingent on the road of Imperialism, with half of them still looking 
back reluctantly towards the paths of peace—peace at any price— 
and the fields of Little England. Lord Rosebery’s place is by the 
side—or at the head—of men who may make mistakes, who may 
sometimes exhibit weakness or want of insight, but who are in earnest 
in their desire to maintain the external dominions of Britain, who 
regard a great empire not as an unwelcome incumbrance, but as a 
good thing in itself, and who are prepared to take the requisite steps 
and make all necessary sacrifices to preserve it. What applies to 
Lord Rosebery applies to some of his colleagues, and to a great body 
of the rank and file of their connection. With Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Kimberley, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Edward Grey, and per- 
haps Mr. Asquith, acting together, a truly ‘ National’ party could be 
formed—a party which could carry out as much reform and domestic 
legislation as any moderate man desires, and could confront the 
foreign complications approaching with a strength like that of Mr. 
Pitt’s Administration after 1794, when the Portland Whigs joined the 
Government. If it is said that England does not love coalitions, the 
example just mentioned shows that there are times when she does. 
There never was a more popular combination than that of the Tories 
and the patriotic Whigs during the earlier portion of the great: French 
war. The Unionist alliance suggested would be more popular still ; 
so popular indeed that probably neither Sir William Harcourt nor 
Mr. John Morley would care to emerge from retirement in order to 
become the Fox of the remnant of the Opposition. 

This indeed may seem at first sight the one real objection to 
the proposal. Would not the Coalition be not merely strong, but 
too strong—strong enough not only to defeat, but to annihilate, their 
opponents? The difficulty is not merely theoretical ; it is, in fact, 
a question of very practical politics. Speaking at the Constitutional 
Club on the 16th of December, Lord Salisbury said that it was no 
real advantage to the party in power to face a thoroughly feeble, 
divided, and discredited Opposition. The sentiment is such as we 
might expect from the Premier, who not only loves the English 
constitutional system, but understands it. Now, that system depends 
on party. It is nowhere stated in the text-books that the English 
Constitution consists of the Sovereign, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, the House of Commons, and two Political Parties ; but to 
put the case in this fashion is scarcely an exaggeration. Without 
two great distinct parties in the Legislature, each of them supported 
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by a large proportion of the electorate, Parliamentary Government, 
as it exists in this country, will not work. Tories and Whigs, 
Liberals and Conservatives, may have been happy accidents or neces- 
sary evolutions—we may take it which way we like; but since the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and indeed before, they have been part of the 
machinery of government. It is impossible to conceive how the 
House of Commons could maintain any sort of control over the 
Executive—it has little enough as it is—if there were no parties 
or if there were twenty. It could hardly turn out a Ministry or 
put one in, and it could still less exercise the most important of 
all its functions, which is that of indirectly electing the small knot 
of public men who form for the time being the ‘Government ;’ nor 
is it easy to conceive how the Sovereign could choose a statesman to 
form a Cabinet if all the House were of one party. This, it is true, 
is not likely to happen. If one of the historic factions disappeared, 
the probability is that the Chamber would split into a collection 
of detached groups. There has been some tendency in that direction 
already in recent years, thanks largely to the fissiparous proclivities 
of those earnest politicians whom Sir William Harcourt leads no 
longer. A House of Commons entirely made up of groups is not an 
impossible figment of the imagination—a House where there would be 
almost as many ‘leaders’ as there are members, and where irregular 
and temporary unions would take the place of those solemn connec- 
tions now recognised by the Whips, and expected by the consti- 
tuencies. Inashifting ‘ congeries of atoms’ of this kind the Cabinet 
would be at once all-powerful and dangerously unstable. At present 
it is—so long as its majority lasts—about the strongest executive 
authority on earth, except the President of the United States. 
Under the ‘ group’ system, it would neither fear the pressure of its 
own supporters nor of a united and determined Opposition; but 
it might be overthrown any day by some casual combination of 
the various knots and cliques voting on some question—perhaps a 
mere side issue—in which they were all interested. Indeed, itis 
impossible to see how the Queen’s Government could be carried on 
under such an arrangement, unless it were with difficulties like those 
that beset the ministries of France under the Third Republic. 
One may say, without irreverence, of an English Opposition, what 
has been said, with irreverence, in another connection: If it did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent it. 

But we need be under no apprehension that the machinery will 
run down for want of the balance and counter-weight. Even if 
the majority of the present Liberal front-bench men, with a large 
proportion of those behind them, were to join the Unionists, an 
Opposition would in due course reappear. The Coalition might 
indeed be supreme for the moment. It would probably sweep the 
board at the next general election, ant® would in:tal in power a 
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Government with an irresistible majority in the House of Commons. 
This is a state of things not always advantageous ; but there is a 
good deal to be said for it at a time when foreign relations may at 
any moment grow critical. A dictatorial Cabinet may well be endured 
while we are menaced with war, or with those diplomatic difficulties 
which require to be handled with an almost warlike energy and 
decision. But in any case an Opposition will evolve itself in due 
course. The Radical Revival is bound to come. Radicalism is not, 
perhaps it ought not to be, an extinct force in this country, in spite 
of the reaction towards Conservatism of the past few years. The . 
pendulum has not stopped swinging, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that a real ‘advanced’ party will not be able to make itself felt. 
It will perform its functions quite as effectually, and much more to 
its own satisfaction, if it has by that time been definitely abandoned 
by those who now find themselves divided only by name, and by 
some lingering loyalties and antipathies, from the Conservatives and 
Unionists. 
Sipvey Low. 
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A SLACKENING of vitality in the Liberal party is admitted by friend 
as well as by foe. The loyal Liberal is grieved by it, and when 
election time comes he toils with splendid zeal to win the consolatioa 
of a party victory. To him the Liberal party has been associated with 
all the worthy reform struggles of the century; the names of his 
chosen leaders belong to it ; in its programmes and from its platforms 
his cherished watchwords have been most frequently uttered. It is 
true that if he is pressed for a reason why he is still loyal, it is more 
comfortable for him to speak of what the party has done in the past 
than show his conviction that it is to do something of definite impor- 
tance in the future. He is inspired by memory rather than by hope. 
He harbours in his own heart no little annoyance that his party 
champions have no common policy and no common sympathy, that 
leasehold enfranchisement should have been resurrected from its 
grave to enable him to add Southport to his list of gains, that no 
better candidate could be found for York than a gentleman engaged 
in a gigantic conspiracy against Trade Unionism, that the Temperance 
programme of his party has become visionary and indefinite, that his 
Home Rule hopes seem to be shelved until a more convenient season, 
that no blast has been sounded against the House of Lords. He is 
constantly chagrined that his candidate so often tries to win by 
accommodating himself to his circumstances rather than by a strenuous 
advocacy of fixed Liberal principles, that his party loyalty compels him 
to sacrifice convictions more than it used to do, that the wire-pulling 
election agent, rather than the man of broad and firm political prin- 
ciple, regulates what the candidate has to say and how he has to say 
it. He is not always pleased with his victories when he gets them. 
They are party gains no doubt, but when he asks himself what their 
influence on legislation is to be, he has to confess to many misgivings. 
But still he keeps his doubts to himself. He waits for the touch 
which is to galvanise his party into a new life. 
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Such is, we believe, the state of mind of the average Liberal who 
has not lost a love of liberty and progress. 

We are within three years of a general election, and it is now time 
that we had some indication of where the progressive party actually 
stands. It seemed as though Liberalism would have contented itself 
with an attack upon the foreign policy of the present Government, 
but the patriotic panic which followed Omdurman swept away every 
Liberal tradition, and completely upset the plans of the officials who 
had made up their minds that the Tories could be defeated on the 
single ground that Lord Salisbury was a squeezable Foreign Minister. 
Events have driven the party once again to turn its attention to ~ 
domestic affairs. And this is the weakest point of Liberalism. Its 
haphazard, circumstantial collection of party cries, which vary with 
localities and change with candidates, might have been overlooked in 
an election fought upon Port Arthur, Tunis, or Madagascar, but when 
they themselves become the chief points round which the election is 
to be contested they can only expose the shattered and disorganised 
state of Liberal opinion. Liberalism cannot stand for one thing in 
one constituency and another thing in another, and yet retain the 
support of intelligent and serious’ reformers. The left wing of the 
party agrees with us in that opinion, and is constantly clamouring for 
‘a Liberal policy.’ ‘Why do you not remain with us and throw the 
centre of gravity on the extreme left?’ the left wing asks of the 
Independent Labour party. We have many reasons to give in 
answer, but we shall here content ourselves by stating one which we 
consider fundamental. We think that the cause of the decline of 
vitality in the principles of the Liberal party is more deep-seated than 
the left wing imagines. The reasons for the;failure are to be found in 
the nature of things, and not in any squabbles between leaders, or 
secession of independent groups, or any similar temporary cause. 

The Liberal party has done its work. It was evolved to meet the 
need of past generations. Its ideas were derived from a political 
philosophy’ and a system of economics that have become antiquated ; 
the political application which it made of words of everlasting ethical 
import, such as ‘right’ and ‘liberty,’ give no guidance in solving 
present-day problems ; its purpose was drawn from a political and 
social state that has gone; its principles of propaganda, the senti- 
ments to which it appealed, the individual characteristics to which 
it was congenial, stand no longer in the forefront of progressive 
forces. The national life has moved on and has corrected, narrowing 
at this point and widening at that, our conceptions of political methods 
and social aims. Whole classes have been enfranchised, have had 
their grievances redressed, have been pacified, have passed from the 
forefront of reformers to the rear rank’of reactionaries. The Liberal 
revolution is complete. ‘ At certain periods in the history of a nation,’ 
says Cobden, ‘ it becomes necessary to review its principles of domestic 
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policy for the purpose of adapting them to the changing and improving 
conditions of the people,’ and Mr. John Morley, passing judgment on 
the Whigs after they had carried the Reform Bill of 1832, uses words 
which could be applied with admirable accuracy to the Liberal party 
of to-day : ‘The party which had carried the change seemed to have 
sunk to the rank of « distracted faction, blind to the demands of the 
new time, with no strong and common doctrine, with no national 
aims ;’ the final sentence—‘ and hardly even with any vigorous per- 
sonal ambitions ’—-alone does not apply to our present circumstances. 
We must make no mistake by assuming that once progressive, always 
progressive. Progress means different things to different generations, 
and, though the movement may be continuous, the men and the 
parties change sides. The parts played at successive times by lords, 
church, plutocrats in the battle for progress are such elementary 
matters in a decent Board School education that it is unnecessary 
to belabour the point that, as custodians of progressive ideas, parties 
and interests ‘ have their day and cease to be.’ 

The part which the Liberal party played in progress was exceed- 
ingly simple. It found the State in the hands of the aristocracy, it 
found the caste ideas of feudalism dominating public and private life. 
The aristocracy elected their creatures to the Commons, the church 
of the aristocracy was alone enfranchised, the economic interests of 
the aristocracy were protected by law. As a result of the political 
and social opinions of the time, society presented examples of jobbery, 
corruption, public and private immorality, neglect, cruelty, bestiality 
which, when read of nowadays, suggest to us nothing more human 
than the pigsty and the kraal. 

Under these circumstances Liberalism arose to assert the political 
rights of the democracy. But even then as an official party it was 
slow and conservative. Nearly every reform with which its name has 
been associated has had to be forced upon it by independent or semi- 
independent groups, and a fear that the Tories might anticipate it 
has not infrequently completed its conversion. The later extensions 
of the franchise, the ballot, the abolition of the Corn Laws, Home 
Rule, were thrust upon the party after it, at one time or another, 
had opposed them. But yet each one was in keeping with Liberal 
principles. The Liberal idea of government could not be intelligently 
held by the men who did not accept thesereforms. And so, through 
agitations for extension of the franchise, for the enfranchisement of 
Nonconformity, for the construction of a fiscal policy congenial to the 
interests of commercialism, the Liberal party flourished, and third 
parties found themselves ultimately assimilated in its ranks. It 
grew weak at the beginning of the seventies, when the enfranchised 
classes began to drop away from it, and when narrow sections within 
itself started to clamour for supreme control—when, in short, the part 
which knew its own mind became greater than the whole which had 
lost its common purpose. 
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What really was happening was that ideas which had been guiding 
principles for the better part of a century offered no help to a solution 
of a complex set of problems that were beginning to be heard of 
relating to the social condition of the people, to the employer and 
the employed, to new forms of State activity. Liberalism, occupying 
the successful business man’s standpoint, had generally assumed 
that the man politically enfranchised would be economically free ; but 
experience was proving that that hope was thoroughly false, and 
Liberalism had nothing else to put in its place. When social eman- 
cipation did not follow automatically upon political emancipation, the 
typical Liberal could not, by reason of his mental and sympathetic 
bent and economic interests, take a further step and welcome the 
attempts which then began to be made to use the vote as a means to 
industrial reform. That political democracy was just he still believed ; 
but when his old associates suggested certain uses to which the vote 
should be put, the typical Liberal protested that he never intended to 
countenance such proposals, that they were opposed in principle to 
the traditional teachings of his school. And yet those are the pro- 
posals which are forcing themselves to the front to be the dividing 
lines between progress and reaction in the future. 

The ideals of the early Radicals, though far from having been 
fully realised, are yet complete enough to enable the questions 
peculiar to an enfranchised democracy—e.g. a democracy in authority 
—to be raised, and those questions must inevitably refer to the use 
of political power for the attainment of certain economic ends which 
working-class communities are sure to attempt to reach. In other 
words, a democracy in power must raise the abstract question of 
Socialism and the practical remedies which the Socialist proposes for 
the specific evils of his time. When that point is reached the divi- 
sion between Liberal and Tory becomes purely artificial. The Tory 
party finds that it has no deep-rooted objection to some of the Social- 
istic remedies proposed, whilst the Liberals are divided in their 
sympathies and lose their old sense of unity and party purpose. A 
totally new set of political problems has arisen upon which the 
opinions which divided Liberal from Tory have no bearing. For a 
time, under such circumstances, elections will be determined by the 
local strength of the rival candidates, or the mood in which the party 
happens to be regarding some leader or other, or the sharpness of 
rival election agents, or the pecuniary needs of local cricket clubs. 
Political principles will tend to disappear altogether. Little will be 
heard on the platforms but the heartless cries of faction, and the 
unanswerable argument amongst politicians will be the display of party 
colours. It is not quite outside the bounds of possibility that a liberal 
Ministry will succeed the present one, but it is quite beyond those 
bounds that Liberalism will revive, that the new Ministry will ener- 
getically voice a party purpose and act with that consistent strength 
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which comes only from a consciousness that the Government has the 
country behind it. The next Liberal Government will please its 
followers even less than the last did, for it will be more the creature 
of circumstances, without a mandate, without a knowledge of its pur- 
pose, and without a key to the popular will. It is this set of circuni- 
stances, and nothing of less moment, which the Progressist, who is a 
loyal but unhappy Liberal, has to face. This has more to do with 
the resignation of Sir William Harcourt than the personal differences 
which the Liberal press has been trying in vain to make light of. 
The puerile cry for a leader that has been going up from every 
Liberal caucus for the last eighteen months is not only a dirge 
for the loss of Mr. Gladstone, but for the departure of the party’s 
soul. The adoption of the shallowest imperialist sentiment as a 
patriotic virtue is further proof of the miserable condition into which 
the party, not only as a body in the House of Commons, but as an 
embodiment of progressive ideas, has fallen. 

Our loss of belief in the Liberal party is therefore owing to the 
fact that its day of historical fitness has passed away. The new 
problems of progress will demand treatment by men of different 
outlook, of a different political principle, of a different mental quality, 
of a new species of democratic sympathy. The mass of the Liberal 
party will no doubt continue progressive, but their organisation is 
not now the sole custodian of the progressive cause. Every election 
at which the Independent Labour party puts up a candidate shows 
that on the Conservative side we have many sympathisers, and that 
on the Liberal side there are many opposed to us on principle. 
The need of the moment is therefore to take the settlement of the 
old party differences for granted, and form a new party from the 
sympathetic elements of both the existing camps. This can be done 
by none other than the admittedly slow process of spreading ideas. 

What these ideas are to be there cun be no doubt. We have 
indications of them in the way in which the old phrases of indi- 
vidualism that had become almost proverbs are now used only after 
an explanation or apology, in every new activity which municipal 
authorities undertake, in every resolution which stirs up the least 
interest in bodies like the Trade Union Congress,’ in every new 
declaration which co-operation makes of its ultimate aims, in every 


1 By 708,000 to 410,000 votes, the Trade Union Congress held at Bristol in 1898 
declared its belief ‘that the labour problem will be solved only when the land and 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange are held as common property, and 
that political action is the best method to reach this end,’ and recommended trade 
unionists ‘to give their support, moral and financial, to the working-class Socialist 
parties.” We were told that the change, made in 1895 at Cardiff, in the constitution 
of the Congress would make such a resolution impossible for ever, and the fact that 
within three years it has been again passed by a greater majority than before shows 
how rapidly the rank and file of trade unionism is coming into line with the Socialist 


parties. 
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pronouncement on human righteousness issued by a church suddenly 
awakened to the need of keeping step with advancing thought and 
sympathy. Socialism is to inspire the progressive forces of the 
twentieth century as Individualism inspired those of the nineteenth. 
To ask a Liberal politician who is a member of a federation of 
masters to support the political demands of trade unionism; to 
appeal to the Nonconformist manufacturer to support collectivist 
experiments in government on the same grounds as he was appealed 
to by Mr. Gladstone to support an extension of the franchise and 
popular education; to approach the ordinary Liberal of the last 
generation for the purpose of persuading him that his principle of | 
‘ Trust the people’ should be extended to the operations of industry 
as well as to the formal (and often meaningless) election of parlia- 
mentary representatives, must be a fruitless mission. What we have 
been witnessing these last few years of political distraction is the 
final closing of a well-defined epoch in political progress, and the 
opening of a new chapter which is to show the operation of social 
principles differing very materially from those of the Liberal party. 
Cobden’s time of revision has come; the old progressive party has 
sunk into the rank of Mr. Morley’s ‘ distracted faction.’ The Inde- 
pendent Labour party is in the true line of the progressive apostolic 
succession. It alone is able to interpret the spirit of the time. 


II 


The foundation upon which the Independent Labour party builds 
itself is Socialism, just as the foundation upon which Liberalism built 
itself was Individualism. But British Socialism is not Utopian. It 
has nothing to do with the founding of ideal communities cut off 
from the general life of society, taking no part in the great reforming 
efforts of its time in politics, in social life, and in religion, finding 
peace in an exile from heroic human effort, and in a divorce from the 
historical growth of the nation. Even if the success of those com- 
munities were more indisputable than it is, they are alien to the 
spirit of British Socialism, which regards its mission to be the 
transformation of the whole social fabric. The means it is to adopt 
are those which every democratic body must adopt. It has to sow 
opinions broadcast and gain control over the various legislative and 
executive functions, from a trade-union committee to the House of 
Commons, which make public opinion effective. It has the historical 
sense predominant, and that is only saying that, like all great move- 
ments nurtured under a democratic form of government, it trusts to 
no sudden changes, it needs no beginnings afresh, it works under 
the conditions it has found, its constructive methods are chiefly 
adaptation and rearrangement, its ideals are the growths of the past, 
its work is to proportion and complete the present. 
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When the Independent Labour party was started six years ago 
circumstances compelled it to draw apart from both the parties then 
existing, and insist upon the doctrines of Socialism as a test of 
progressive sympathies rather than apply its Socialism to the 
drawing up of a practical programme. It had its programme of 
many points, but, with the single exception of its demand that 
work should be provided for the unemployed, it never selected 
from numerous reforms of varying importance a short comprehensive 
set of proposals which would show the man in the street, who 
could be bothered neither by ideals nor economics, what the spirit 
and the aim of the Socialist movement was.? It believed that 
the thoughts of the electors had to be turned in new directions, 
that it was not so much the Newcastle or any other programme that 
was wrong as the political and social opinions which underlay the 
programmes. It adopted the old—but, as it soon found out, the 
startling—method which every political party of any importance has 
adopted, the education of public opinion. It fought its elections and 
delivered its speeches with that end in view. It assumed that a 
candidate who in private deplored the modern action of trade 
unionism and thought in the antiquated phraseology and grooves of 
Sir Samuel Smiles would not pass an Eight Hours Bill though it 
appeared in his election address, and that electors who honestly 
applauded this candidate’s out-of-date phraseology, and were not 
repelled by his antiquated outlook, would not strenuously protest 
when their honest but baffled member returned to tell them that 
though he had done his best it had amounted to nothing. The 
conclusion was obvious. The great necessity of the time was to 
emphasise the fact that parties stand on principles, not on pro- 
grammes ; that the stage differences between Liberal and Tory were 
no deeper than the red and blue with which they were clothed ; that 
we could not have political interest and vigour again until some 
largeness of purpose was brought into party aims. This is at once 
the key to our rigid insistence that Socialist theories could not be 
overlooked by the progressive-minded elector, and to our indepen- 
dent attitude. 

The work of the party in this respect has been largely successful. 
Not only is the Independent Labour party now a well-knit body of 
Socialists, who have an outlvok of sufficient breadth and length to 
inspire them with enthusiasm and give them a constant guidance in 
the minor details of political everyday activities; but there are con- 


? This refers to the party nationally. The branches locally long ago began to pay 
close attention tb the details of municipal and parochial work, and fought elections 
on points of immediate interest and importance. ‘[he 350 to 400 members of the 
party who have been elected to public bodies have nearly all made special study of 
their local needs, and the Independent Labour party branch in most places stands for 
certain definite proposals for local improvements. 
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siderable sections of Radical-Democrats who, although unable to 
forgive us for our methods, have so far testified to their wisdom by 
admitting that the Liberal party as at present constituted is hardly 
worth fighting for; that, although it is their nature to desire the 
defeat of the present Government, their hopes from a victorious 
Liberal ministry are few and shaky ; and that the time has come not 
so much for a new Newcastle programme as for a simple and intelli- 
gent statement of Liberal principles up to date. This being so, the 
Independent Labour party is now in a position to give better 
expression nationally, as its separate branches have done locally, to 
the evolutionary and experimental character of British Socialism. 
The party as a propagandist and educating body must remain as 
heretofore Socialist. But we can now afford to identify ourselves 
with those questions of immediate reform upon which Radicals and 
Socialists are alike agreed, with less fear of allowing our aim to be 
obscured and the party to be swallowed up in the ranks of the shift- 
less opportunist, whose programme changes from day to day and 
from constituency to constituency. 

Whatever programme is to be successful in gathering round it a 
virile party of progress must be.something more than a mere collec- 
tion of catch cries. It must indicate a policy—a party will—and 
deal with modern democratic aspirations all along the line. Now 
those aspirations are no longer satisfied with constitutional changes 
in Church and State. They relate to the everyday experience of 
the people. An enfranchised democracy brings its politics to its 
fireside. The disorganisation of modern industry, leading to frequent 
trade depressions and needless suffering of innocent families; the 
weakness of labour struggling with capital, making it so difficult for 
the workman to reap the due reward of his industry; the power of 
the monopolist in the community, resulting in the establishment of 
a species of slavery crueller in some of its aspects than chattel 
slavery was; the maladministration of wealth, providing that the 
most worthless shall enjoy the richest fruits of the most accom- 
plished labour, while the most industrious and the worthiest 
are in perpetual conflict with the fears and penalties of poverty, 
must now be the subject-matter for the thoughts and activities of 
democratic politicians. The end we have to strive for is complete 
democratic liberty in politics and complete freedom in industry from 
the tyranny of monopoly and the vagaries of capitalism. Or, 
employing words appropriate to the spirit of Socialism, we should 
say that the task of the practical democratic reformer is now to show 
how the work of democratic liberty, begun so well by the early 
Radicals but dropped by their modern representatives, is to be 
completed ; how the golden bridge of palliatives between political 
and social democracy is to be built; and how the foundations of 
social democracy are to be laid. The Independent Labour party 
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has declared that its methods are political as frankly as it has made 
clear that its aims are Socialist, and consequently such a work of 
political construction is a task peculiarly germane to its purpose. 

The perfecting of the means of expressing the popular will and 
of making that will supreme in the nation cannot be overlooked by 
us. The most absurd anomaly, and the greatest imperfection, in 
our government is the House of Lords. It is not aristocratic, it is 
middle-class ; it does not represent birth, it is a plutocracy; it is not 
venerable, the fathers of about one-third of its members could not 
cross its doors without a permit. Promotions are made to it without 
reference to its place in the Constitution. The soldier, the par- 
tisan who has been a large subscriber to the campaign funds of 
his party, the lawyer, the politician who has failed in the Lower 
House, the departmental official, form the bulk of the new peers. 
Anybody with ten thousand a year who is docile in his partisanship 
and passable in his imitation of aristocratic manners can become a 
lord. The chief menace of our second chamber to democracy is that 
it is gathering within its walls representatives of all the interests 
which it will be the task of democracy to abolish. It retains its 
historic name and reputation, but the motives which rule it, the 
interests it protects, the character of its members, are excessively 
modern, and belong to the debased period of commercialist shoddy 
and vulgar worship of the long purse. 

The democratic party must make up its mind whether it believes 
in aristocratic power or not, and whether it is so doubtful of its 
democracy that it wants a second chamber of one kind or another to 
check the popularly elected house. No one can maintain that the 
House of Lords constituted as at present is of any value as a check 
to the House of Commons. A deliberative assembly would not be 
composed as the House of Lords is. It would not be a mere 
partisan body, as the House of Lords is. It would be upright in 
its decisions, whether they were enlightened or not, whereas the 
House of Lords has given ample evidence that a clause in a Bill 
robbing the general ratepayers for the benefit of the class which it 
represents will buy its votes with the certainty that the support of 
the most corrupt members of the most corrupt board of aldermen in 
the United States can be purchased. 

We neither believe in hereditary government nor a second 
chamber. The one can never be moved by anything but the narrowest 
class motives; and the other can hardly ever fulfil the duties for 
which it is constituted. The technical details of a Bill may be amended 
by the expert, but no assembly of men, elected or selected, can bring 
to bear upon any legislative proposal more experience, more observa- 
tion, keener insight, a nicer sense for estimating likely results than 
the body of popularly elected representatives from the Orkneys to 
the English Channel. If superior legislative wisdom is to be gained 
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by any means but by a reference to the popular mind expressed by 
the widest possible franchise, why refer to the popular mind at all ? 
The experience of every country where there is a second chamber has 
been that that chamber cannot keep itself free from partisan influ- 
ence, cannot bring itself to regard its duties from any plane except 
the interests it represents, is incapable of taking anything but 
sectional views, and influences the Lower House mainly for evil, because 
its existence is a constant temptation to the people’s representatives 
to shirk final responsibility for their actions. The Lower House will 
never assume full responsibility for its conduct whilst a second chamber 
revises and rejects its acts. Australia, Canada, the United States, 
France—wherever the bi-cameral system is adopted, tell the same tale, 
that the second chamber is always useless and is frequently dangerous. 

Whether the representative system is to remain the chosen 
method of expressing the democratic will, or whether it is to be 
subordinated to a system of direct voting, the popular chamber in a 
country like ours—where legislation is very complex, and where 
foreign affairs must necessarily occupy a great deal of attention—will 
retain considerably more authority than chambers like those of 
Switzerland. Moreover, it will be one of the most important tasks of the 
democracy to keep itself free from the sinister and immoral influ- 
ences of plutocratic aristocracy, and to save its popularly elected 
house from a divided responsibility and unnecessary friction with 
representatives of narrow class interests who are in no intimate touch 
with the national temper and needs. 

When those whom John Stuart Mill characterised as ‘ Radicals 
because they were not in the House of Lords’ were permitted to see 
through its open doors, and were shown empty seats which they 
might reasonably hope to fill, the Liberal attack on the aristocratic 
chamber became little better than a game of bluff, and there are 
perhaps not more than a score of Liberals in the House of Commons 
at the present moment who could resist even the eloquent conviction 
of their own campaign speeches and refuse a peerage if it were 
offered tothem. The last sorry move of this sorry game has been 
to ‘set a peer to catch a peer.’ To play as atrump card an abolition 
of the Lords’ veto is to confess that you do not know the game. Only 
a ‘distracted faction’ could persuade itself that this suggestion of 
masterly tinkering would induce the country to do anything but 
laugh and vote for the other side. 

It would be the duty of Independent Labour representatives in 
Parliament to begin an agitation on the floor of the House for the 
abolition of the Lords and of hereditary authority. Until there is a 
party in the Commons prepared to carry through this constitutional 
revolution, all attempts to establish a democracy in this country, and 
all efforts to inspire the nation with a proper sense of dignity and 


power and to recall it to a manly conception of human worth, must 
be futile. 
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But without waiting for any change in our Constitution, a party 
in the House of Commons holding intelligent views on industrial and 
social reform could do a great deal of excellent work. Organised 
capital was never stronger than it is now, and consequently organised 
labour was never weaker. The State was never more at the mercy of 
a few rich men, controlling the means of production. Democratic 
progress, which from the nature of things must now advance only as 
the opportunities which civilisation gives for higher personal attain- 
ments are brought within the reach of all, is met with a non 
possumus by a small but well armed and disciplined force of 
monopolists, whose methods of business are drawing out more and 
more emphatically the condemnation of every moral organisation in 
the country, and whose conservatism of spirit is seen not only in 
their opposition to labour’s immediate demands, but in their incapa- 
city to adapt themselves to modern processes of industry. For the 
very same reason that these capitalists are losing much of their 
international trade on old markets, they are opposing the improve- 
ments asked by their workpeople. They have a ruinous horror of 
progressive change. This is a situation in which the State hasa 
clear immediate duty. For capital to protect its profits is natural. 
Our case against it is not so much that. The gravamen of our 
charge is that from its conservative nature it is impossible for it 
to make such experiments in the saving of human labour as will 
enable it to offer a larger and larger margin of leisure and vigour 
to its employés for their own improvement. The history of the last 
hundred years shows most conclusively that it is on improvements 
in methods of production, on a closer study of the needs of con- 
sumers, on the success which has attended the growth of brains, that 
the increased commerce of the country depends ; and that, more- 
over, the necessary impetus to advance upon these lines has been 
given by the State whilst every employer in the country has been 
crying out that he was being driven to the verge of ruin. It is 
in the nature of things that capital should declare a 12 per cent. 
dividend, and explain to shareholders that one more encroachment of 
trade unionism would drive industry to Japan. We must either 
frankly return to the Greek idea, and condemn a class to do the 
hard work of life, or we must instruct the capitalist regarding not 
only his duty but his interests. The State must explain to him 
through the Statute Book the conditions under which his 12 per 
cents are gained. He is evidently very ignorant on the point. 

At the present moment the mechanism of production has been 
proved by representative experiments to permit of an eight hours’ 
day being made general. In some industries it will have ro 
appreciable effect on the labour market, on profits, or on production. 
In other trades, chiefly the transport, it will lead to the employment 
of larger staffs, and thus contribute something to the solution of the 
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unemployed question and secure to the producers a better distribu- 
tion and a more steady income. If an intention, such as is here 
suggested, to make machinery the handmaiden of the wage-earner 
rather than of the shareholder; to steady industry, so that the 
working classes may be less subject to the terrible trials of the times 
of enforced idleness; to reduce the undue profits made in large 
industrial companies, so that wealth may be more equitably distri- 
buted, is evil, we hasten to confess unblushingly our evil purposes. 
In furtherance of these objects we should select from several very 
important proposals for the amelioration of labour the legal eight 
hours’ day as the second item in a democratic programme. This . 
demand most conveniently illustrates what should be the function 
and method of the political power in regulating the balance between 
the claims of capital and labour, and in rectifying the evils which 
result when wealth is distributed by an anarchist method of higgling 
on the market, and when labour can secure no privileges except 
those which it can force from the general body of employers. It 
has, moreover, not only received the all but unanimous endorsement 
of the Trade Union Congress, but has also been made by Congress a 
test question at all elections, and -was included in the Parliamentary 
Committee’s official ‘ programme’ in 1898.* 

In this again we are in the apostolic succession and can claim no 
more originality than that of having seen an underlying philosophy 
in a series of somewhat disconnected attempts that reformers have 
been compelled by circumstances to make in the past, and of 
applying that philosophy to the questions of the present day. The 
progress of industrial legislation has been hitherto to protect the 
weak—e.g. women and children—from certain conditions which by 
common consent are regarded as disgraceful and iniquitous, and 
then chiefly, though not exclusively, by Education Acts, to offer the 
workers fuller liberty by opening up wider fields for their activities. 
As soon as a democratic electorate felt itself to be really in power, a 
third stage was sure to be reached, and the State asked to arbitrate 
between capital pleading for old rates of profit and old methods of 
industry, and labour asking for better conditions. An era of legisla- 
tion was certain to be begun, the characteristic of which would be 


* The resolution has such an important bearing on the political situation that we 
quote it in full. ‘Seeing that an eight hours working day is one of the most im- 
portant preliminary steps towards the ultimate emancipation of the working class, 
and will lessen the number of unemployed, improve the quality of work, and 
increase the health, strength, and intelligence of the workers, this Congress declares 
that the time has arrived when the hours of labour should be limited to eight per 
day in all trades and occupations in the United Kingdom, and calls upon all the 
delegates at this Congress and all trade-unionists to refuse to support in any way 
any candidate either for Parliament or any local body unless they are pledged to a 
general eight hours working day. And the Parliamentary Committee be instructed 
to draft a bill on the lines of this resolution with a view of getting it passed through 
Parliament and made a law of the country.’ 
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that the democracy as citizens would supplement the efforts of the 
workman as trade-unionist, co-operator, or member of a Friendly 
Society, to attain full individual liberty under whatever conditions of 
social or industrial inequality he might have to work for a living. 
Government issuing from a democratic electorate, conscious of its 
own power, is bound to be prompted by ethical considerations of 
man’s rights as a human being. What originality there is in our 
position consists in this—that we believe we have now reached a 
point when it must be assumed by every party of progress, whatever 
its name may be, that it is the function of the State to vindicate the 
claims of the economically weak, irrespective of age or sex, to a full 
individual liberty, not of the Spencerian or Anarchist, but of the 
organic or social kind. We have shown that to think of Man versus 
the State is as impossible as to think of a square circle. 

But as Socialists we have to admit that this aspect of State duty 
is temporary and transitional. We have suceeded already in con- 
vincing the public that such supplies as gas, water, and tram services 
can be undertaken more efficiently and profitably by the community 
than by private companies. Public opinion will not stop at these 
half-way resting houses. As our contentions that the unregulated 
operation of the law of supply and demand fails both to produce a 
demand and afford a supply, that means should be taken to adjust 
the work of production so that every one willing to take part in it 
should have opportunities to enjoy the product, that competition to 
secure the necessities of life has on society an evil rather than a 
good effect, become more familiar, they become more practical and 
pressing. They are seen to be but applications on a national scale 
of principles which in the smaller scale of the family or single 
business are held to be necessary. Here again our originality 
consists rather in the width of our application of old principles than 
in the discovery of new ones. The conservation of energy which is 
the base of family life, and which is the secret of success in the most 
flourishing businesses, can, we believe, be applied to national life 
and needs with the same happy results. That is the whole of our 
discovery. 

We emphasise this point because it shifts the basis of Socialism 
to a foundation that is more stable than that upon which it is often 
supposed to rest. Socialism and the Marxian theory of value are 
often regarded as inseparable ; but if Marx’s position in economics 
became untenable to-morrow, the case for Socialism as an improved 
system of production and distribution would not be touched. The 
waste and inefficiency of commercialism, the economy and efficiency 
of co-operation, can be proved without a single reference to Marx. 
All that Socialists have to establish is that it is right for the State 
to own property which it puts to its own uses; and that it would 
be possible so to employ the members of the State that each would 
have an opportunity of becoming an effective consumer. 
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We have proceeded some way already on this final stage. For 
the time being we may leave what to the ordinary man are less 
obvious truths of public ownership, and insist upon the simple fact 
that every argument that is advanced in support of private property 
juvtifies State property. There are values that belong solely to the 
community; the community without property is as much at the 
mercy of personal whim and selfish individual interest as a penniless 
man; the community without an income derived from its own 
property can never proceed with any effectiveness to develop its 
own individuality and to fill its proper place in the life of the 
citizen. The frequently referred to distinction between public and © 
private enterprise is, indeed, fictitious. Public enterprise is the 
work done by the community as a kind of joint-stock company with 
a view to affording an efficient and economic supply to the consumer 
as a body or individually ; private enterprise, in theory, does its work 
for exactly the same ends. The only difference is, that share- 
holders form the company on the one hand, whilst citizens form it 
on the other. But the latter is not of a different order of business 
essentially from the former. The real difference between the two isa 
practical one, and lies in the fact that public enterprise from its con- 
nection with the whole range of communal well-being has the very 
widest possible field from which to draw its ‘profits.’ It might, for 
instance, sink thousands of pounds per annum in a system of free trams 
running from its centre to its outer limits, and find that a clearance 
of congested slum areas, and a higher standard of life which that 
policy would make possible, more than balanced the losses on the 
tram account. Private enterprise, on the other hand, must make 
its profit directly from the work in which it is engaged. Its losses 
are dead losses. If its trams must run free, it will lose its capital ; 
if its slums are demolished, it has to face the bankruptcy court. 
Hence its area of utility must contract as our civic life expands. 

In one kind of property the case against private ownership is 
specially complete. Landlordism has resulted in almost unrelieved 
evil. The ‘improving’ landlord here and there may have appeared 
to set a quicker pace to progress, but his benefit has been generally 
more in appearance than in reality. In the towns, private owner- 
ship of land has been the creator of slums and the slum population, 
and has appropriated to itself, in the form of rent, the value of every 
public improvement. In industry it has been a dead weight, hamper- 
ing our national powers by its exactions in the shape of leasehold 
fines, mining royalties, monopoly rents. It has brought our agri- 
culture to the verge of ruin, it has depopulated our English villages 
and laid waste our Scottish glens, it has robbed the Irish peasant, 
and created for us the Home Rule difficulty. In the past it has been 
the most barefaced in using its political power to advance its class 
interests, and its most recent conduct in the House of Lords shows 
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that it, is still open to the persuasive influence of a bribe. A democratic 
party which does not strike at the root of such an encumbrance 
must be a farce. At several points the land monopoly should be 
attacked forthwith. Ground rents and values should be immediately 
taxed; mining royalties readjusted and made public property as 
speedily as possible. Railways and canals should be nationalised. 

We do not place these questions in the order of their importance, 
nor in the order in which we think they will be dealt with. There 
is no first or last in social reform. Historical order is not always 
logical orjer. But these points may well be taken as a test of a 
man’s sympathies and ideas. They have a much deeper meaning 
than appears on their surface. They indicate principles and con- 
structive methods. 

Round each of them many reforms cluster. Adult suffrage, 
triennial Parliaments, and payment of members are obviously founda- 
tions of a genuinely democratic representation ; an extension of the 
powers of local authorities so that no unnecessary officialism may 
hamper them in undertaking the management of public services and 
experimenting upon such questions as the municipalisation of drink 
and the relief of the unemployed; a complete revolution in our 
educational system, especially a considerable rise in the standard 
and age at which children may leave school; a drastic reform and 
extension of the law of workmen’s compensation for injury, and 
employers’ liability, together with far-reaching budget reforms, 
such as Old Age Pensions raised by a special tax on the swollen 
incomes of the rich, are necessary before our State approaches even 
to the condition of some Continental countries. 

The reforms we have emphasised are each keys to a group of changes 
in the form and the work of democracy which, when accomplished, 
will have revolutionised our political and social life. The Liberals 
can no more take them all up, put them on their party programme, 
urge them at every election, and prefer defeat on them to victory 
without them, and finally, when in power, set about to legislate 
upon them with determination, than the Conservatives can. There- 
fore it is that for the purpose of future progress the Liberal organisa- 
tion is as hopeless as the Conservative party—that there is no 
difference betweenthem. But inthe rank and file of both parties there 
are hundreds and thousands who are prepared to follow a democratic 
lead provided it is definitely given and seriously meant, and that it 
is practical and not Utopian. The problem which the Independent 
Labour Party has now to solve is how, by the aid of these two 
sections, the democratic movement may secure representation in 
Parliament. The main difficulty is the almost blind worship of 
the party fetish which afflicts advanced Liberal and progressive 
Conservative alike. That overcome, the remainder is comparatively 
easy. 
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But it may here be asked, both from inside and outside the 
Independent Labour Party, ought not the party also to recognise 
that the time has come for it to revise its political method with a 
view to allying itself with any other organisation that will help it in 
its more immediate purposes? If the party resolves that representa- 
tion in the House of Commons is necessary for the progress of the 
labour movement in the country, and if to that end it desires to give 
a clear lead to progressive electors, can it still keep independent? Is 
not a programme a first step to a union ? 

We must point out to those who put these questions that the 
Independent Labour Party has never been adverse to alliances, 
provided they were with bodies whose aims it could trust. Nothing 
has been more gratifying in the history of the party than the local 
alliances it has been able to effect in many places with the trade 
union, co-operative, and land reform movements. We know what 
these organisations are driving at. Their aims are not perhaps so 
far reaching as ours. But as regards them we can apply the rule of 
practical politicians that it is wise to work with those who are willing 
to go a long way with us, however sceptical they may be of the 
latter stages of our proposals. The records of our branches show 
numerous instances of wise co-operation and alliance, and in effecting 
these they have been but realising the chief aim of the party, the 
union of the forces of democracy. 

If in national politics the party has appeared to be less reasonable, 
if it seems to have interpreted independence as though it were 
isolation, the reason is that in national politics there has hitherto 
been no party organisation to which any approach could be made. 
That a great number of voters who support Liberal candidates are 
sympathetic with us does not prove that their party is of any use 
either for their or for our purpose. Those voters have never had any 
real influence in deciding the course of the Liberal party, and its 
managers are determined that that state of things shall continue.‘ 
The party itself for legislative purposes has ceased to be of any 
account. Its victo:ies do not mean that one cause has triumphed 
and that another has been beaten. If its failures in office and its 
collapse in opposition, if the treatment which the party leaders mete 


* An excellent instance of what we mean is to be found in the most recent of the 
declarations of Liberal friendship for Jabour, A deputation from the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants recently waited upon the Liberal Whip and asked him to 
allow a candidate, whom that Union had chosen, to tight a constituency without Liberal 
opposition. The Whip received the deputation with much cordiality, granted its 
request, and East Birmingham is being offered-—a hopeless seat with a Tory majority 
of 1,913 in 1892 and uncontested in 1895—whilst Rotherham, which is as over- 
whelmingly Liberal, is being handed over to a wealthy cotton-spinner who took a 
prominent part in supporting the employers during the engineers’ lockout. 

d2 
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out to the national representatives of Liberalism who assemble each 
year and pass resolutions, fail to convince the man whose sympathies 
are progressive that our attitude to that party has been justified, he 
is not open to conviction, 

We have had to make for national purposes the opportunities of 
alliance which our branches found practically ready made for local 
purposes. We have had to bend our energies to forcing into the 
political arena the economic problems which trade-unionism and co- 
operation were attempting to solve by voluntary association. We 
have had to deflect the stream of working-class opinion, enlightened 
enough to lose faith in Liberalism but not enlightened enough to 
see any alternative but Toryism. We have had, as an enemy at its 
gates, to compel the left wing of Liberalism to demand from its 
party pledges which could not be given. In no other way could we 
convince it that the old order was really changing and giving place 
to the new.® Considering that elections last of all indicate move- 
ments in political thought, and that the revolution is complete when 
candidates are returned in any great numbers, our voting strength is 
truly remarkable. But what is more important than the totals of our 
polls is that we have been right in every forecast we have made 
regarding the trend of political opinion. Trade-unionism and co- 
operation are now in the political field, and our electoral figures show 
that we do not get support from one side only. Since our first con- 
ference at Bradford in 1893 the Liberal party has conclusively shown 
its inefficiency. We are thoroughly satisfied with these proofs of 
the wisdom of our methods and the reasons which made us adopt 
them. 

For the Independent Labour Party to give up its independence 
would be to give up its life. But we are in a better position than 
ever we have been in to emphasise the fact that independence is not 
isolation, and in so far as co-operation with kindred sections is pos- 
sible, whilst retaining our freedom, there is no barrier to it in our 
methods or tradition. We recognise that a mere pulling down of 
‘the old, although an indispensable preliminary, will never build up 
the new. We have always been aware that a policy of wrecking for 
its own sake would not commend itself to the thinking portion of 
the electorate. Where the party has had no candidate it has hitherto, 
with one exception, stayed away from the polls. At the bye-election 
at York the colossal impudence of the official Liberals had to be 
checked, and our usual policy of abstention when no candidate worth 
supporting is in the field had to become one of active opposition. 
But that was exceptional. 

It is the duty of a party, however, to make its influence felt as 


* The executive of the Scottish Trade Union Congress is convening a conference 
ef Trade Union, Co-operative, and Independent Labour Party representatives to 
cvnsider a joint campaign in Scotland for the next election. 
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effectively as possible, and because the Independent Labour Party is 
preparing to do this whenever the general election comes, its National 
Administrative Council has already formulated an election policy which 
will be submitted to the next conference of the party. The proposals 
outlined above indicate the practical work which might be forced 
upon the attention of Parliament and the country by a group of 
Socialists speaking from the vantage point of the floor of the House 
of Commons, and it is proposed to follow up this declaration of 
opinions by a method of electioneering to which the most sensitive 
partisan can find little to object. The blame of splitting votes which 
has been liberally, and mostly unjustly, thrown at us had some 
shadow of foundation in the fact that the party has hitherto not 
been in a position to take pains, except in a rare instance or two, to 
make preparations for a contest before it came off. There was an 
uncertainty about our movements which was naturally irritating, and 
of this the paid party hacks, the soldiers of fortune in politics whose 
names are familiar at every bye-election, made the most. It is but 
fair, if we are to ask for independent democratic support, that we 
should make no secret of our plans for the next general election. If 
there is any serious intention to let us alone in a certain number of 
constituencies, an early announcement of what these constituencies 
are may lead to that harmony which, we are constantly assured, 
gome of our opponents desire. If, however, the lesson of last election 
has not been assimilated, and candidates are run indiscriminately 
against us, the result may be another Liberal smash—but the blame 
will not be ours. The joke of asking us to show our reason by sub- 
mitting to be swallowed up, and to demonstrate our common sense 
by consenting to send up our candidates for approval by such asso- 
ciations as gravely adopt men like Sir Christopher Furness on 
account of their sympathy with modern progressive ideas, has surely 
become too apparent by this time to deceive any one. 

The party will put forward candidates for some twenty-five con- 
stituencies at the next election. Bradford, Halifax, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Leicester, South West Ham, Gorton, will be fought, as will 
several other seats contested by us three years ago. ‘The list will 
finally be made up so as to distribute our contests well over the 
country in proportion to the distribution of our strength, placing 
altogether, say, two in the northern counties of England, four each 
in the Midlands, in Yorkshire and in Lancashire, two in the south, 
two or three in the south-west of Scotland, and soon. This announce- 
ment ought to satisfy those who are never tired of claiming that 
they go with us nine parts of the way, for they must see that the 
conclusion from that is not that we should sink ourselves in them, 
but that they should stand aside and leave us alone in a reasonable 
number of constituencies, provided we keep to our own ground. It 
should be quite possible for them, knowing our intentions thus early, 
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to make provision against a collision which must dissipate what little 
hope they have of a majority. To make that majority impossible 
is not our business, Should it be elected and attempt to pass measures 
of real benefit to the country, we, as an independent factor in the 
House, should be bound by our principles to support it. But to 
make or unmake it is no concern of ours. We shall attend to our 
own work, 

The sympathies of the Independent Labour Party are genuinely 
‘with progressive efforts, our contempt is for the political quacks 
alone—and they are to be found in both Liberal and Tory camps; 
our anxiety is to get the thinking electors to understand what is 
going on. The flux and flow of progressive policy, the transitory 
nature of every progressive party, the futility of alliance where there 
is no fundamental agreement, the uselessness of a programme where 
there is no well-understood principle, the perniciousness of following 
a party for its name rather than for its purpose, for its past records 
than for its outlook ahead, the imperative necessity to be ever vigi- 
lant so as to adapt political methods and ideas to the changing cir- 
cumstances of the life of a people, have been enforced by every 
progressive politician who has pretended to understand the rationality 
of political methods. The elector who is seriously studying the 
puzzling maze of political inefficiency at the present time cannot 
refuse much longer to take those deeper views of political change, 
and to recognise the fundamental reasons for the rise, vigour, and fall 
of political parties which we have been attempting to explain. Our 
refusal to see in the flotsam and jetsam of political promises and 
speeches anything of real consequence and any indication of real 
agreement or disagreement with us has confused many who have 
lived in times when promises meant something and speeches indi- 
cated a party policy. That such is the case now we deny, and that 
denial is the key to the political position of the Independent Labour 
Party. We see the springs of political action deep-seated in the 
social, mental, and moral state of the people, and diverging views on 
those more fundamental matters guide us in discovering where we 
are to look for political differences. If our country has not said its 
last word on human progress, and our political future is to be more 
than an aimless wandering hither and thither, patching here and 
patching there, we must return to a comprehensive idea of human 
liberty, and discover, for working purposes at any rate, what are to 
be the characteristics of the next stage of our national life. The 
Independent Labour Party, aware of this necessity of a leverage and 
a guide, declares for Democracy in the political, and Socialism in the 
industrial State ; and because no other party believes in the one or 
the other, it continues its position as an independent factor in present 
day politics. 

J. Kem Harvie. 
J. R. MacDona.p. 












BRITISH SEAMEN FOR BRITISH SHIPS 


So. long.as the British Empire continues to be a maritime and 
colonial empire, based on sea trade and naval power, all who value 
their citizenship must recognise that ‘the prosperity, strength, and 
safety of this United Kingdom and Her Majesty’s Dominions do 
greatly depend on a large, constant, and ready supply of seamen, 
and that it is therefore expedient to promote the increase of the 
number of seamen and to afford them all due encouragement and 
protection.’ * 

Nevertheless, the number of British seamen in the mercantile 
marine is diminishing year by year, and appears likely to diminish 
still more rapidly in future.? 

In 1847 (three years after the passing of the Act from the 
preamble of which the foregoing quotation is taken) there were some 
232,890 seamen, of whom at least four-fifths were necessarily of 
British nationality, ‘usually employed in navigating vessels belong- 
ing to the British Empire,’ * and the supply was maintained by the 
compulsory enlistment of about ten thousand apprentices each year ; 
so that in any given year, allowing three years for indentures, about 
thirty thousand apprentices were being borne on the books of 
British ships.‘ But to-day, according to the most recent returns, 
the total number of seamen of British nationality of all ratings 
employed on vessels registered only under Part 1 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1894 (Trading Vessels) is at the most 124,813,° and 
the number of young British seamen and boys (i.e. under 20) is 
4,735, a reduction of 2,274 from the number returned on the 
25th of March 1891, and about 25,000 less than the estimated 


' Merchant Shipping Act, 7 & 8 Vict. c, 112, preamble, now repealed. 

2 Brassey, Naval Annual, 1898, p. 105. 

® See evidence of Mr. G, R. Porter before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Navigation Laws in 1848. 

* See evidence of Mr. D, Dunbar, Mr. G. F. Young, and Captain Stirling, R.N., 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Navigation Laws in 
1847. 

® See Return of Registrar-General of Shipping presented July 1897. He estimates 
that about 12 per cent. should be added to these figures to get at the total number 
of available seamen, whether employed or unemployed, and notes that yachtsmen 
are not included. 
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number of apprentices alone in any of the first ten years of the 
present reign. Concurrently with this lamentable decrease in the 
personnel, the tonnage of merchant ships registered under the 
British flag has increased, during the same period, from 3,588,387° 
tons to 10,325,000’ tons. 

These figures are eloquent of supineness and oblivion of our 
national interest in the well-being of the mercantile marine, and 
they become positively alarming in the light of the fact that the 
Registrar-General reports that the falling off occurs ‘ mainly among 
young British seamen,’ and that ‘as sailors do not ordinarily enter 
the sea service after they are twenty-five years of age, this falling off 
in the number of young British sailors affects the source of supply 
of our future petty officers and older able seamen.’ 

But, though poor in our stock of native seamen, we are wealthy in 
ships, and as our ships have to be manned, they are manned by 
foreigners instead of British sailors—a replacement which (as Lord 
Charles Beresford has pointed out) will render our mercantile 
marine a source of weakness rather than of strength in the event of 
the outbreak of war. 

Upon consideration of these circumstances the Navy League 
appointed a committee to endeavour to devise a practicable plan for 
remedying the evil, and the object of this article is to publish the 
committee’s scheme. The problem to be solved is how to arrest 
the decrease in the number of British merchant seamen, and thus 
promote the interests of commerce and the growth of a sufficient 
naval reserve, and the committee soon found that the question would 
be answered if means could be devised to render service in the 
mercantile marine attractive to British boys of good physique and 
respectable parentage, and at the same time make it worth the 
while of British shipowners to employ such boys, without compulsion 
or other undue interference by the State with the conduct of the 
shipowners’ business. 

Concerning owners, no difficulty arose while the old navigation 
laws, under which the carrying of apprentices was compulsory, were 
in force, the obligation being regarded as some return to the State 
for the protection afforded to British commerce by those laws. But 
with the adoption of a Free Trade policy came the sweeping away of 
privileges and obligations alike, and the mercantile marine was 
thrown open to sailors of all nations. Although the unforeseen 
effect upon the personnel of the carrying trade was to some extent 
postponed by the introduction of steam and labour-saving appliances 
and the large stock of young sailors in existence at the time of the 
repeal of the laws, the question has to-day become one of grave con- 
* See evidence of Mr. C. Graham (id.) and of Mr, G. R. Porter (ut supra). 


7 See Returns of 1897 (ut supra). 
See evidence of Mr. Dunbar (ut supra). 
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cern to the nation and the Empire. It must be dealt with promptly, 
and ought to be settled upon a comprehensive and enduring basis, 
in a manner calculated to win the cordial co-operation of shipowners, 
from whom a national service is required. 

Last session a tentative effort on the part of the Government to 
cope with the difficulty was accepted by Parliament, and a clause 
was introduced into the Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine 
Fund) Act, at the instance of the President of the Board of Trade, 
as follows : 


On proof to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade that a British ship has, 
during any financial year, carried, in accordance with the scale and regulations to 
be made by the Board with the concurrence of the Treasury, boys between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen, there shall be paid to the owner of the ship, out of the 
moneys provided by Parliament, an allowance not exceeding one-fifth of the light 
dues paid during that year in respect of that ship. Provided that no such payment 
shall be made in respect of any boy unless he has enrolled himself in the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and entered into an obligation to present himself for service when 
called upon, in accordance with rules to be issued by the Admiralty. The scale 
and regulations as aforesaid may be modified from time to time by the Board of 
Trade with the concurrence of the Treasury. This section shall continue in force 
until the 3ist of March 1905 and no longer, unless Parliament otherwise enact. 


Under this section the details of the Government proposals are 
left to the decision of an Executive Department, but obviously the 
scheme to prove successful must be framed in a way acceptable to 
the business instincts of owners on whose ships the boys are to be 
trained. It is therefore an unfortunate coincidence that the pay- 
ments to owners should bear any relation to the light dues—an 
impost which is considered by the shipping community as unjust, 
burdensome, and obnoxious. Moreover, it is not easy to see how a 
remission based upon the amount of light dues annually paid by a 
ship can be mace into an equitable working standard, as ships trading 
with distant countries and visiting British ports only once or twice 
a year will, if they carry boys, earn only a paltry grant per annum 
as compared with ships engaged in a coastwise trade. 

Further, it seems essential to the success of any scheme that the 
aid of the authorities for elementary education should be secured, so 
that the inducements and prospects offered by the merchant service 
under the scheme to boys of good character and physique may be 
brought home to them and their parents. 

Again, the justice of mulcting a shipowner if his boys do not join 
the Royal Naval Reserve may be questioned. Under present regula- 
tions boys are not qualified to join the reserve before attaining the 
age of eighteen, so that most of the lads in question will be free of 
their indentures before the opportunity for enlistment arrives. 

Nevertheless, the Board of Trade’s proposals are a step in the 
right direction, and the scheme which we advocate is quite com- 
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patible with the provisions of the Act and the powers of the Executive 
Department. 

The essence of the plan which the Navy League advocates 
is that training for the mercantile marine at the public cost 
should cease to be regarded as a reformative process, open only to 
lads of doubtful antecedents or unfortunate circumstances. Even 
under the navigation laws the apprenticing of boys from poorhouses 
or boys convicted of offences against the law was far too common, 
and it was quite a usual sight in our seaport towns to see a trembling 
half-starved urchin brought on board ship in charge of the parish 
constable, as the readiest means of relieving the rates: or taxes, quite 
regardless of his physical capacity for the life before him. The idea 
persists, and a training ship for the sea is usually regarded as a 
kind of moral penitentiary for ne’er-do-weels. Most of the existing 
training ships are managed in connection with reformatories or 
industrial schools, and one can hardly wonder that they are not taken 
advantage of to their full capacity, and do not succeed in sending a 
proper proportion of the boys to sea. It must also be borne in mind 
that these ships are largely dependent on charitable contributions, 
that there is no system of central control, and that the boys 
admitted to them are too frequently the waifs and strays of crime 
or unfortunate previous circumstances, and, in short, not lads who 
might be expected as a rule to develop into good seamen, or to 
commend themselves to owners who take pride in their ships and 
men. As the main object of the proposal we make is to train up 
only the best type of British seamen, the necessity for offering the 
advantages of training to boys of respectable origin and of good 
physique and intelligence is insisted upon as one of the cardinal 
features of our scheme. 

Inquiries have been made among shipowners, and there is no 
reason to doubt that boys of a good class would be welcomed as 
apprentices by owners of good standing, provided that the cost to 
owners is not made too great. 

Another feature to which we attach great importance is the pre- 
liminary training of the boys in the A BC of the duties of a sea- 
faring man (e.g. the compass, steering, rowing, duties aloft, &c.) 
before they are actually sent to sea. There is nothing novel in this 
suggestion. It was made by.the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade and presided over by Sir E. J. Reed, which in 
1896 reported as follows : 


(S. 54) The committee are of opinion that it would be very greatiy to the 
public advantage for the State to establish training ships for boys with the object, 
and on the conditions, there laid down. The legislature has recently provided for 
promoting the technical education of our young people by means of grants from the 
Exchequer, notably in the case of the allocation in 1890 to this purpose of the 
proceeds of certain excise duties, and there is, we think, no branch of the technical 
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training of boys and young men which would be more directly profitable to this 
maritime country, with its great naval interests, than the preparation of youths 
at the public expense for rendering efficient service at sea, primarily available for 
the Royal Navy, but available likewise for the mercantile marine. 

(S. 55) We think it extremely desirable that training ships or schools with a 
small vessel attached should be established at many ports round the coast, where 
boys intending to adopt the sea as a profession could obtain the necessary rudi- 
mentary technical instruction. These vessels or schools, teaching the most valuable 
national industry, would naturally fall into any general scheme of technical or 
secondary education, and by giving the boys naval drill as well as instruction in 
seamanship, would furnish a most useful recruiting ground for the Royal Navy 
and Royal Naval Reserve, and to some degree supply what in most other maritime 
States is obtained by maritime conscription. 

Lads of seventeen going to sea from these schools with a certificate that they 
know the compass and can steer, which should be an essential part of their training, 
should be entitled to the rating of O.S. at once. 


Though few persons will question the policy of encouraging boys 
of a respectable class to enter the mercantile marine, it is desirable 
to say a few words about the prospects of such boys on the comple- 
tion of their period of training. 

We think it may safely be assumed that there is always likely to 
be a steady demand for well-qualified able-bodied seamen of the 
class which the scheme is intended to train. But under the present 
conditions of service on trading vessels the risk of deterioration in 
character—partly due to the nature of the employment, and partly 
due to the apathy with which the British public and Parliament have 
regarded the merchant seaman and merchant service for so long— 
has to be considered. But with the general improvement of the con- 
ditions of service in the Royal Navy, there has been improvement in 
the character of blue-jackets, and from that one can see the stan- 
dard which might be attained when the merchant seaman’s welfare 
becomes in part the care of the State. Upon this important subject 
we suggest : 

(1) If the lads to be trained come straight from the discipline 
and influence of the public elementary schools, the present stigma 
on the antecedents of trained boys would be removed, the tone of the 
service would be improved, and the insubordination and insobriety 
of which shipowners complain in the case of British seamen would be 
largely diminished. 

(2) If certificates of service are granted to boys trained under the 
scheme, and these certificates are kept endorsed during their subse- 
quent careers, constant employment for the holder under respectable 
owners would be ensured. 

(3) Engagements for a term, and not merely for a voyage, should 
be encouraged by the Board of Trade. 

(4) If arrangements are made for ships to be paid off on board 
at hours not necessarily known except in the ship itself, instead of 
at the shipping office, the crew would have a chance of escaping the 
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numerous crowd of crimps and harpies who surround the shipping 
office when a ship is paid off under the present system. 

(5) The establishment of Sailors’ Homes, like Miss Weston’s, 
should be encouraged. 

With these preliminary observations we now propose to state the 
outlines of the scheme. 


SCHEME 


(1) Depét training ships to be established at suitable points 
round the coast of the British Isles for the preliminary training of 
boys in the A B C of the duties of seafaring men. 

(2) The boys to be of good character and of a certain standard 
of physique and education, to be recommended for the purpose by 
teachers and managers of public elementary schools, and to enter 
about the age of fourteen. 

(3) The boys on entering the depot training ships to be inden- 
tured to a public official or officials, nominated by the Board of Trade, 
for a term of four years, the first to be spent on the depot ship and 
the last three on ships of the mercantile marine. 

(4) The boys on entering the depdt training ships to be bound 
to serve their time and to pass as ‘qualified seamen’ in the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

(5) Each depét training ship to be of a capacity to train at least 
300 boys per annum, and the essential object of the training to be to 
fit the boys for service before the mast ; but at the same time every 
channel of promotion to smart and exceptional seamen must be open. 
The year to be divided into two or three terms, and boys entered in 
about equal numbers each term. 

(6) The duties of the officials referred to in (3) to be as 
follows : 


(a) To supervise the training ships. 

(b) To enlist boys under the scheme. 

(c) To arouse and keep alive the interest and support of local 
authorities (e.g. Technical Education Committees of 
County Councils and Elementary Education Authorities) 
for the scheme. 

(d) To secure a proper share of apprenticeship charities for 
payment of premiums to shipowners. 

(e) To make arrangements with respectable shipowners for 
shipment of the boys on completion of their term in 
the training ships, and to inspect the ships from time to 
time. 

(f) To arrange what premiums are to be paid to shipowners 
for taking boys, and dates for payment, which should 
be by annual instalments.’ 

* General Regulations should be laid down by the Board of Trade. 
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(g) To grant certificates of service, and to look after the 
welfare of the boys on leaving the training ships. 

(h) To keep proper registers, showing all necessary particulars 
of the boys’ careers, character, Kc. 

(i) To arrange for their training and qualifying in the Royal 
Naval Reserve at the proper periods. 

(j) To arrange for proper accommodation for boys while on 
shore. 

(k) Generally to use their best endeavours to make the 
scheme successful.’® 

(7) The payments to shipowners to be, say, 1/. per month for the 
first year, 15s. per month for the second year, and 10s. per month 
for the third year. 

(8) The boys, while in the training ships, to be clothed and 
receive a little pocket-money at the expense of the scheme, and to 
receive pay from the shipowners at fixed rates while serving the last 
three years of their time. 

(9) The scheme to be managed and the cost provided by the 
Board of Trade, acting in touch with the Admiralty, who, by con- 
tributing to the cost and accepting enlistment in the Royal Naval 
Reserve of boys joining the depot training ships, would secure the 
service of such boys for the Reserve. 

(10) Facilities to be afforded to County Councils and other public 
bodies having the control of funds available for technical education 
to apply these funds to the training of boys in the proposed depot 
ships. 

(11) The co-operation of trustees having the management of 
funds available for apprenticing deserving boys to be sought, but 
charitable contributions from private sources not to be invited or 
accepted. 

(12) Sea-going training ships might be provided in connection 
with the depot training ships, and rendered to some extent self- 
supporting by the transport of Government stores, &c. This is a 
desirable, but not an essential, feature of the scheme. 

The Navy League have ascertained by inquiry that a scheme 
worked out upon these lines is likely to meet with the active support 
of Technical Education Committees of County Councils, of City 
companies, of school authorities, of the Charity Commissioners, and 
of the better class of shipowners ; and there can be little doubt that 
parents will welcome a chance of embarking their children under the 
protection of the State in an honourable and respectable calling. 


W. L. AINSLIE. 
J. H. YOXALu. 
” The machinery for carrying this important part of the scheme into effect is 
ry Pp Pp 


already in practical existence at the numerous mercantile marine offices throughout 
the United Kingdom and British Possessions. 
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FRANCE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


THE speech of the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain at 
Manchester on the 15th of November, wherein he warned France of 
the unwisdom of her attitude in Newfoundland, and her mistake in 
supposing that British statesmen would submit to everything, marks 
a new epoch in the history of the famous ‘ French Shore Question.’ 
Mr. Chamberlain’s manner of dealing with this dispute forms a very 
agreeable contrast to that of his predecessors ; for we colonials maintain 
that the present complications are very largely due to the supineness 
and indifference of British ministers in the past, when a tithe of the 
determination now displayed would have sufficed to prevent France 
putting forward some of her most vexatious claims. Following upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recent appointment of a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into this question, whose preliminary verbal report he must 
have received before his Manchester address, the admonition to 
French politicians ‘to abandon tactics whose object has been to 
hamper and embarrass British policy even in quarters where France 
has no interests to protect,’ and the accusation that ‘while the 
French fishery interests in Newfoundland have declined to a com- 
paratively insignificant point, the demands of the French have 
continually increased, and their interference with the development, 
of the colony grown in proportion,’ indicate his determination to 
bring this question to a speedy settlement. And such will be none 
too soon, for the dispute will soon be two hundred years old. 

It dates back to 1713, when the Treaty of Utrecht gave the 
French a right to catch and dry fish on the coast of Newfoundland, 
beginning at Cape Bonavista, passing round by the North, and 
terminating at Point Riche, on the west coast. But they were ‘not 
to winter on the island, nor fortify any places in it, nor erect any 
buildings there besides stages made of boards and huts, usual and 
necessary for drying of fish.’ At that period, with France in posses- 
sion of Canada and a large Catholic fish-eating population in Quebec, 
this concession was of real value to them, and, the region being with 
practically no permanent settlers, the French fishermen were mon- 
archs of all they surveyed. Seventy years later, however, Bonavista 
Bay was becoming sparsely settled, and the sturdy Englishmen who 
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had made their home on its rocky shores resented French interference 
with them in their pursuit of the cod. The Treaty of Versailles, 
signed in 1783, moved the eastern boundary of the ‘French Shore’ 
north to Cape John, and transferred the western limit as far south 
as Cape Ray, within which area it stands to the present day. To 
this treaty was attached, by the backstairs influence common to 
the period, the infamous declaration whereby the British King bound 
himself to ‘take the most positive measures to prevent his subjects 
from interrupting, by their competition, the fishery of the French 
during their temporary exercise of it, but he will, for this purpose, 
cause the fixed settlements which shall be formed there to be 
removed.’ To this unfortunate document must be attributed all the 
friction which has since been occasioned, to vex the statesmen of 
both nations. The French claimed that their fishing right was ex- 
clusive, that the British were not to interfere with them, and that 
no fixed settlements were to be permitted on the coast, while the 
British advanced the contention that the French right was only a 
concurrent one, and that they (British) were free to exercise it to the 
fullest so long as they refrained from interrupting the French. The 
various clauses of the several treaties bearing on the question are too 
long to quote in full, but the general effect of them is to strengthen 
the argument that the French were merely conceded a summer 
easement, while the British enjoyed a permanent occupation. In all 
the treaties the British sovereignty is emphasised, and we further 
find such regulations as that the British are not to molest the 
l‘renchmen’s stations during their absence, that the French exercise 
of the fishery is but temporary, and that they are only to resort 
to the coast for the period necessary for fishing and drying of 
fish. It can therefore be readily seen that, if the treaties alone 
were to be enforced according to the strict letter thereof, little 
or no friction would result from the operations of the fishermen 
of both nationalities ; it is the declaration attached to the Treaty 
of Versailles which has caused all the trouble. This has been 
the colonial argument, that this declaration should be ignored 
and the French held to the treaties alone, but British states- 
men have ever until now turned a deaf ear to us. Their policy 
has been that of laissez faire, their attitude one of studied official 
indifference, or the conventional sympathy which ‘regrets the dis- 
advantages the colony labours under, but sees no possibility of relief 
because the treaty obligations of Her Majesty must be carried out.” 
Whenever the question has assumed an acute phase the aim of 
almost every Colonial Minister has been to dispose of it by conces- 
sions to France, and, but for the sturdy independence of the colonists 
and their refusal to sanction these abandonments of British rights, 
the French would long ago have acquired virtual sovereign rights 
over a large section of the coast. The history of the question from 
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1783 until about 1830 consists of a record of quarrels between the 
rival fishermen, interspersed with proclamations by the Governors 
of the colony against the native fishers; for by this time the base 
of the industry had been transferred from the Mother Country to 
the colonial ports and the settlement of the coast-line was proceeding 
apace, for this was the heyday of the cod-fishing. Slowly but surely 
the British were ousting the French from the industry, the latter, 
having been stripped of their American possessions, having only a 
trifling western market for their catch of cod. With true Gallic 
perversity they increased their demands as their substantial rights 
diminished in value to them. In 1837 Lord Palmerston proposed 
an adjustment of the difficulty, but his efforts came to naught 
because he would not recognise the French claim of exclusive rights, 
which he vigorously combated in his despatches. A curious phase 
of the situation since that time is that the Blue Book literature in 
relation thereto abounds in most emphatic assertions of British 
supremacy and repudiation of the arguments advanced by France, 
while in no solitary instance, until the Manchester speech, has an 
Imperial statesman seemed to have the courage to uphold the same 
from a public platform. In 1857 came another futile attempt to 
reconcile the differences of the two countries, after which no negotia- 
tions took place until 1885. In 1874 the colony proposed the con- 
struction of a railway, to cross the island and terminate on the Treaty 
Coast; but, amazing to relate, the French objected to the establish- 
ment of a terminus there, because it would ‘interfere with their 
fishery,’ and the Imperial Ministry upheld this preposterous conten- 
tion and vetoed the project. The year 1885 was marked by the 
_ conclusion of the Ford-Pennell arrangement, which was a virtual 
surrender of the best portion of the coast to the French, and would 
have been agreed to but for the opposition ~ * the Colonial Legislature. 
The manner of conducting that negotiati — sufficiently illustrated 
the policy of the two countries. The British Ministry selected as its 
representatives two Foreign Office officials, who had never seen the 
coast in question ; the French chose the Admiral who had just come 
off that station, and a diplomatist skilled in the intricacies of the 
dispute. The result was an agreement whereby the French secured 
the exclusive right to all the finest harbours on the Treaty shore, as 
well as permission to take bait in our waters, we in return receiving 
the valuable (?) concession of ‘the right to engage in all other enter- 
prises except fishing on the remainder of the coast, so that our 
fishing interests would be much worse off than otherwise if the con- 
vention had been agreed to. Yet there was much anger in official 
circles in England because the colony refused to accept the arrange- 
ment, Time has been our justification. Our legislators were well aware 
that the Treaty Coast fishery was no longer of importance to France. 
The industry on the Grand Banks, with St. Pierre as a base, had 
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attracted all the French ‘armateurs’ or outfitters, stimulated as 
they were by the bounty which the Chamber at Versailles had 
granted the industry, and which equalled almost two-thirds of the 
value of every quintal of cod they caught. The effects of this 
bounty were at this time becoming evident, hence the refusal 
to give the French free bait, for their bounty-fed product was 
usurping the place of ours in the markets of Europe, as our 
fishermen could not part with their product for anything like what 
the French would accept. Indeed, instances are not uncommon of 
French fish-dealers giving parcels of fish to Spanish and Italian 
customers for nothing, in order that they might get the fish out of 
French territory, and so obtain the bounty, which is only paid on 
fish exported from France. The conditions created by this became 
so acute by 1886 that the Colonial Government passed an Act for- 
bidding the sale or export of bait to the French. These protested, 
and the British Ministry disallowed it. The next spring the colony 
re-enacted the measure, and Governor Des Vceux wrote a most 
vigorous despatch in support of the island’s case. This Act received 
the Royal assent, but for his temerity Sir William Des Voeux was 
removed from the colony and transferred to Hong Kong. With the 
passage of the Bait Act began what may be termed the critical period 
in the history of the dispute. The French, being unable to procure 
bait (herring) on the south coast, near St. Pierre and within easy 
reach of the fishing banks, found their main industry threatened with 
serious injury, if not with extinction in course oftime. They resolved 
upon a retaliatory policy—to take herrings themselves on the Treaty 
Coast, and prevent the residents from so doing; and to establish 
lobster factories there, and demand the removal, on the ground of 
interference with their fishery, of the colonial factories then in 
operation. Such a policy was scouted by the Newfoundlanders for a 
variety of reasons. First, neither herring nor lobsters were meant 
by the term ‘fish’ used in the treaties. Then, herring are not dried 
as cod are, and lobsters, if fish at all, are canned for food purposes. 
Again, the French, from the colonial point of view, had no right to 
take herring on the Treaty Coast to be afterwards used as bait for 
cod-fishing on the Grand Banks; and for many years prior to 1890, 
when this matter assumed a dangerous phase, the French had ceased 
visiting Bay St. George, the principal herring resort. But in that 
year, following upon a threat that if the Bait Act were enforced he 
would bring a fleet of French vessels to the Bay and have them take 
the herring themselves, the French commodore appeared there in 
his flagship, convoying a number of vessels of that nationality, and 
proceeded to carry his threat into execution. The British warsbips 
attempted no interference, and the French succeeded in their object ; 
but the next year an arrangement was arrived at between the two 
commodores, whereby the residents were allowed to catch the herring, 
Vor, XLV—No, 263 E 
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on condition that they sold them to the French for not more than 
one dollar a barrel. In the pursuance of their policy of impudent 
assertion, we next find a French naval officer, dressed in full uniform 
and wearing his sidearms, landing at Bay St. George in 1891, and 
reading the following proclamation to the residents : 


A bord du Drac. 


le 12 Mar. 1891. 
To Fishermen of St. George’s Bay. 

The Treaty between Great Britain and France gives exclusively to the French 
boats the right of fishing on the French shore. 

Till now, I have authorised the inhabitants of St. George’s to take fish in the 
Bay, but with the condition of selling all their fish to the French boats, and not 
troubling French fishermen. 

To-day and yesterday St. George’s fishermen have sold to boats of other nations, 
American, English, or Canadian. 

I informed them I intend they sell fish exclusively to the French boats, and if 
they don’t accept such a condition I will prevent them from fishing, and, if neces- 
sary, I will take up their nets. 


(Signed) Le Capitaine de Frégate, 
Commandant. 

When questioned in the House of Commons as to this outrage, 
Sir James Ferguson stated that ‘ this question has been going on for 
nearly two hundred years without any disturbance, and, as long as 
matters continued to go on peacefully, nothing would be done.’ And 
nothing has been done since, for the same conditions prevail. Every 
spring the French fleet visits Bay St. George, and a British warship 
compels the resident fishermen to supply them with bait at whatever 
figure the French offer—never above one dollar, and usually only 
thirty cents a barrel—and even if American and Canadian vessels are 
there awaiting bait, the residents will not be permitted by the war- 
ship to supply them until the French have been satisfied, even though 
they offer three times the price the French are paying. 

The case as regards the lobster industry is infinitely worse. 
When the French in 1888 decided to build lobster factories on the 
coast, the colonial protest was unheeded in England, and in 1890 the 
Imperial Ministry agreed with that of France to submit this lobster 
question to arbitration, meanwhile concluding a modus vivendi, 
recognising as legal the factories of both nations established prior to 
the 1st of July, 1889. This determination was received with indig- 
nation and alarm by the colony, which very naturally argued that if 
there was to be any arbitration, it should be on the whole French 
shore question in all its phases, and not upon such detached subjects as 
France desired. But the Imperial authorities were firm, the modus 
vivendi was put into force in the spring of 1890, and in pursuance 
of its provisions Commodore Sir Baldwin Walker forcibly closed a 
British cannery. The owner sued him in the colonial courts and 
obtained a judgment for 5,000 dollars against him, on the ground 
that the Act which he was supposed to be working under had expired 
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in 1834. The Privy Council upheld this decision, and the following 
year Lord Knutsford, then Secretary for the Colonies, introduced 
into the House of Lords a Bill reviving this Act, which the colonists 
dubbed a ‘ Coercion’ Bill. It really was that, because it practically 
placed the administration of justice and the functions of government 
on that coast in the hands of the naval officers, from whose decision 
there was no appeal. They were given power to remove the settlers 
and their belongings from the soil, to demolish canneries claimed to 
be objectionable to the French, and to visit severe penalties on all 
who resisted their edicts. Indeed, it has been aptly said the past 
year that the condition of these settlers closely resembled that of . 
the reconcentrados in Cuba. A colonial delegation, representing 
both parties in the Legislature, was hurriedly despatched to London, 
and succeeded in having this Bill suspended, on condition of passing 
a temporary Colonial Act for the purpose, to be followed by a per- 
manent one to be afterwards arranged between the delegates and the 
Colonial Office. The temporary Act the colony has renewed from 
year to year ever since, for these intolerable conditions prevail up 
to the present day ; but no agreement could be arrived at as to a 
permanent measure, and in Mr. Chamberlain’s instructions to 
the Royal Commissioners he stated that the Colonial Office no 
longer desired its passage. The modus vivendi was one of the most 
cruel wrongs ever perpetrated on British subjects. It placed the 
monopoly of this lobster industry in the hands of those—British and 
French—who had factories working before the Ist of July, 1889, 
some fifty in number, and it deprived the thousands of other settlers 
along the coast of their right of participation in a legitimate industry. 
All those who canned lobsters in defiance of the law were proclaimed 
as illicit packers, and the warships were sent to hunt them out, destroy 
their factories, take away their implements, and confiscate their 
finished goods. That inhuman, as well as unpatriotic, procedure 
British cruisers have been pursuing even this season, until the condition 
of these wretched people has become deplorable in the extreme. 
Yet, what did the Royal Commissioners find when they journeyed 
round the Treaty Coast? They found that it is 800 miles in extent, 
with a permanent population of 13,300, all but 76 of whom are 
native-born, while the total of French frequenting the territory 
during the fishing season does not exceed 600 men. The French, 
last year, according to the official reports furnished to the Admiralty, 
occupied only eight cod and nine lobster stations, with a personnel 
as above, while their catch of cod was but 18,000 qtls., worth about 
36,000 dollars, and their pack of lobsters about 7,000 cases, of about 
equal value. And is it not monstrous that, in order to satisfy 
vexatious French claims and perpetuate obsolete treaty claims, the 
people of the Treaty Coast should be coerced and victimised, and the 
development of the whole colony retarded, as. has been the case? 
E2 
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The Commissioners found that, despite the liberal bounties given by 
France for fishing on the Treaty Coast, the allowance of 50 francs per 
head by the St. Pierre municipality for the same purpose, and the 
special appropriation the past two seasons in the French colonia) 
grant ‘for extending operations on the Newfoundland coast, 4,000 
francs,’ the number of men frequenting there and the number of 
stations operated are steadily declining every year, and in ten years” 
time it is doubtful if there would be a Frenchman on the coast. 
Still, so powerful is the French fetish that the shore is tabooed as far 
as industrial development is concerned, and the hinterland likewise. 
No grant of land can be given there except with the stipulation that 
it is subject to French rights. No permanent building can be 
erected within half a mile of high-water mark, because the French 
claim the strand for drying their fish. No wharves can be built by 
which to load minerals, because they will interfere with the French 
fishery. (Only last year they stopped the erection of oie which was 
twenty-two miles from their nearest station, and Mr. Reid, the rail- 
way contractor, when he wanted to build a wharf at Bay St. George 
to land construction materials, had to seize the opportunity of the 
French warship in the Bay leaving to coal and renew stores, and put an 
army of men to work, who built it in seventeen days, so that it was 
completed when the Frenchman returned.) No mineral developments 
are permitted because they may hamper the French. Competition on 
near-by fishing grounds is prohibited for the same reason. Illicit (7) 
lobster packers are hunted like malefactors for disregarding a modus 
vivendi as unjust as it is ridiculous. Bait-selling is only possible by 
permission of the French and on their terms. The railway was deflected 
120 miles out of its proper course because of French objection to a 
terminus on the shore. In fact, fishing is only pursued with the 
greatest difficulty, while the land is closed to agricultural settlement 
and mining enterprise. And that, too, in the face of the fact that the 
French ‘army of occupation’ consists of about one vessel, one 
station, and about sixty fishermen on every 100 miles of coast, whose 
annual catch is worth about 10,000 dollars. Surely, few questions 
are so shameful to Britain as this treatment of her oldest colony for 
close on two centuries! It ought not to exhaust the resources of 
diplomacy to devise a means of effecting a settlement when such 
be the facts which present themselves for analysis and proper adjust- 
ment, and it is not too much to hope that, now that the findings of 
the Royal Commission have been foreshadowed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
he will take prompt steps to arrange for the withdrawal of the 
French from the coast, for it is so manifestly valueless to them for 
fishing purposes that its retention must be for the purpose of 
wantonly embarrassing Britain, a policy of the unwisdom of which Mr. 
Chamberlain frankly warned them in his Manchester speech, and 
which he is just the man to translate into deeds if occasion demands. 
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A vastly more serious phase of the question is presented by the 
French possession of the St. Pierre-Miquelon Islands, twelve miles 
off our south coast, as a shelter for their fishermen. These they 
were granted by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, their occupancy being 
limited by an agreement not to fortify them, nor to erect any perma- 
nent structures there, nor to maintain any more than a guard of fifty 
men for the police. All these they have disregarded, as well as the 
declaration of the French monarch attached to the treaty, by 
which he bound himself ‘not to make the islands an object of 
jealousy between the two nations, but to use them as a real shelter 
for the French fishermen.’ So far from this being the case, St. . 
Pierre has been made a regular colony, with stone and wooden 
buildings, telephones and electric lights, and a full measure of munici- 
pal government, according to French methods. It has also been con- 
verted into the most notorious smuggling den in North America, 
‘The imports into St. Pierre aggregate 327 dollars a year, while those 
of Newfoundland only reach 20 dollars, and of Canada only 28 dollars 
per annum. The bulk of these imports consists of French brandy, 
tobacco, sugar, &c., which are from there distributed along the coasts 
of Newfoundland, Canada, and the New England States, without 
paying a cent of duty to either the Colonial, Dominion or American 
revenues. The vast proportions of this smuggling traffic it would be 
difficult to exaggerate, but perhaps the best proof of the rottenness 
of the conditions which prevail there is supplied by the French 
refusal to permit a British Consul to be stationed on the island. It 
seems extraordinary that the French Government should deliberately 
link itself with the maintenance of an illicit traffic such as this, but 
the fact is notorious that the St. Pierre Customs regulations are so 
framed as practically to put a premium on smuggling. Scores of 
vessels and boats from St. Pierre have been seized the past few years 
by the Canadian and Newfoundland revenue officers, and the non- 
acceptance of a British Consul bears on its face the collusion of the 
powers that be. St. Pierre is also the base of operations of the fleet 
of 500 vessels and 10,000 fishermen who follow the industry of cod- 
catching on the Grand Banks, stimulated thereto by the bounties 
before stated. The French interests concerned in this fishery procure 
a continuance of these bounties by representing the avocation as a 
nursery of seamen for the French Navy, though the fallacy of such a 
pretension was admirably demonstrated two years ago by one of their 
admirals conversant with the whole matter. These fishermen come 
out from France each spring for the fishing season, returning home 
in the fall with their catch, and during the interim St. Pierre is their 
rendezvous. Here they outfit, here they obtain bait and supplies, 
here they land their fish month after month to be dried, here they 
carry on all the transactions incident to a great fishing industry. Of 
late years, owing to the difficulty of procuring bait because of our 
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laws, their catch has declined fully one-third. The competition of 
American canned foods in Europe is further affecting them ; the length 
of time occupied in crossing the Atlantic, the risks of the voyage, 
and the distance from the home ports and adjoining markets—all 
these circumstances tend to make their industry unprofitable, and but 
for the bounties so lavishly voted them their prosecution of the Bank 
fishery would be as insignificant as their operations on the Treaty 
Coast. A further proof of this is supplied by the fact that the 
Spanish and Portuguese, who prosecuted this fishery for over 300 
years, have abandoned it the past decade or two. Therefore the 
settlement of this branch of the difficulty must take the shape of 
fighting the French with their own weapons, assisting the colonial 
fishermen by a bounty which, with the native advantages they possess, 
would enable them to undersell the French catch in Southern Europe, 
and so drive them from the Banks altogether. The time is opportune 
for such a policy. The fishing bounties have only been renewed by 
the French Chamber until the Ist of July, 1901, and there are many 
evidences of a revolt among the peasantry at the crushing impost 
they are thus subjected to in order to maintain a failing industry. 
With the knowledge they have recently acquired through the Fashoda 
incident ‘that British statesmen will not submit to everything’ 
the French Government will probably prove more amenable to reason 
now than ever before, and more eager to accept an arrangement 
which would free them from the danger of a war that would almost. 
assuredly result in their discomfiture. A basis of agreement, 
then, satisfactory to both parties would probably be somewhat as 
follows : 

(1) The Treaty Coast.—F rance to withdraw therefrom, compensa- 
tion to be accorded her for the stations on the coast which would be 
removed thereby, and free bait being conceded in our southern 
harbours in return for her giving up her fishing rights on the Treaty 
Coast. The alternative to this would be the strict enforcement of 
the treaties according to the English interpretation, which would 
give the French cod-fishing stations there the right to take that fish, 
but would prevent the seining of herring, the canning of lobsters, 
or the vexatious interference with the coast and hinterland develop- 
ment which now exists. It is too much to expect that, with the 
evidence the Royal Commission will present of the ‘ corporal’s guard ’ 
of Frenchmen now frequenting that coast, these few interlopers 
shall be allowed to hold sway over 800 miles of sea shore and the vast 
area behind, abounding in mineral and forest wealth, or to prevent 
the building of a loading wharf at points where a Frenchman has not 
set foot for thirty years. 

(2) St. Pierre.—The French to abandon their bounty system and 
compete with our fishermen on more equalterms. Baiting privileges 
to be conceded them in Newfoundland waters, subject to regulations 
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for the preservation of the bait fishes binding on Americans, Canadians, 
French, and colonists alike. The French to recognise a British Con- 
sul at St. Pierre, to abandon their connivance at smuggling, and to 
frame enlightened and honest revenue laws. The alternative in this 
instance would be the establishment of a system of bounties for the 
Newfoundland fishermen, provided by the Imperial Government, 
until the French Bank fishery was crushed, which would not be more 
than four or five years. The vigorous enforcement of the Bait Act, 
and, if necessary, the compensating of those engaged in the traffic. 
The inauguration of a crusade against the smugglers of St. Pierre, 
in which the support of Canada could be enlisted. The expulsion 
from Newfoundland of M. Des Isles, the unrecognised French Consul, 
who is regarded by the colonists as a spy, whose business it is to 
supply his principals with information as to the movement of colonial 
cod-fish towards market, so that French shippers can head it off and 
still further cripple our trade. 

It is by no means improbable that the full report of the Royal 
Commissioners, Sir John Bramston and Admiral Sir James Erskine, 
which is shortly to be presented to Parliament, will recite the history 
of this famous question on somewhat similar lines to the above, and 
that their recommendations for a settlement of the difficulty will be 
substantially those here outlined. Then we shall look to Mr. 


Chamberlain, in whose energy, ability, and determination the colony 
has the utmost confidence, for such measures as shall suffice to arrest 
the further sacrifice of a colony. 


P. T. McGrara, 
Editor of the Bvening Herald. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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THE COLONIAL WEAKNESS OF FRANCE 


RecENT events have directed considerable attention to the relative 
positions of France and England, and the present is not, perhaps, an 
inopportune moment for a glance at one aspect of the French posi- 
tion in relation to ourselves and having for us a special interest— 
that of France as a colonial Power. The progress of the French 
nation since its great misfortune of more than a quarter of a century 
ago presents several remarkable features. The readiness with which 
France paid off the heavy war indemnity imposed upon her by 
Germany, the alacrity with which she remodelled her military forces, 
and the success attendant upon her efforts to safeguard herself from 
a repetition of her disasters, have called forth general admiration for 
the patience, resource, and recuperative power of a sorely stricken 
nation. Much of the credit for this recovery is undoubtedly due to 
her great natural resources and the thrift of her people ; but, while 
in some respects she has regained her lost prestige, it is apparent 
that in others she exhibits signs of weakness, if not of decay. 

Two features stand out most prominently in her present circum- 
stances, and are all the more remarkable as being to some extent 
contradictory, although they are, in reality, in agreement, and taken 
together represent a serious danger and source of weakness to the 
State. 

The population of France, which since the commencement of the 
present century has displayed a regular and most disconcerting 
tendency to grow at an ever-decreasing rate, has now reached a stage 
at which this growth has almost completely ceased. It is not, per- 
haps, necessary to dwell at any length upon this fact, which is well 
known both within and without her borders, and it may suffice to 
give a few convincing figures of French population from 1801 to the 
present day. They are taken from the Statesman’s Year Book for 
1898. 

The fourth column shows the density of the population as caleu- 
lated for the present territory, and therefore allows of a correct 
comparison throughout the entire period, irrespective of increase or 
decrease of territory. The gradually retarded growth of French 
population is clearly shown by these figures, and is mainly accounted 
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for by the gradual decrease in the excess of births over deaths. This 
excess, which in the decade 1811 to 1820 was 57 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation, had fallen to 1°6 per 1,000 in the period 1881 to 1885. 


Inhabitants 
Inhabitants per square 
Population per square mile of pre- 
mile sent terri- 
tory 


Increase of 
gures in 
preceding 
column 


Remarks 


27,349,003 134 132 
1821 30,461,875 149 146 4 
1841 34,230,178 167 164 . Increase of area by 
1861 37,386,313 178 176 { { accession of Nice 
. and Savoy 
( Decrease of area by 
4 Joss of Alsace and 
{ Lorraine 


1872 236,102,921 177 177 
1881 37,672,048 184 184 
1891 38,342,948 1873: 187°8 
1896 $8,517,975 1887 188-7 


The birth and death rates for the last three years are rather 
remarkable and may be given here. 


Deatire per tirths per 


Year 1.000 1,000 


1895 22-4 


»)- 
1806 20°2 23° 
1807 19°6 2 


In 1895 the deaths actually exceeded the births by 17,813, and 
although in 1896 the excess of births over deaths again rose to 93,700, 
and in 1897 to 108,088, these two figures result rather from a decrease 
in the deaths than from an increase in the births, which in 1897 were 
actually 6,439 less than in the preceding year. 

Thus, while the death rate is diminishing, the birth rate is not 
increasing and although the general effect on the population is a gain, 
not a loss, this is not sufficient, in face of the figures of almost a 
century, to console those Frenchmen who compare the growth of their 
population with that of other European nations, especially with that 
of Germany, whose increase is as remarkable as is the falling off of 
France. So great is the difference between the two nations in this 
respect, and so important a result must it have upon the armies of 
the immediate future in nations where practically every able-bodied 
man enters the ranks, that careful observers, both in France and 
Germany, agree in declaring that in a few years the military forces 
of the one will be numerically so inferior to those of the other as to 
preclude the possibility of the accomplishment—at least unaided—of 
that revenge that lies so near a Frenchman’s heart. 

A falling off of this nature in national growth is a sufficiently 
remarkable and serious sign to give pause to any people, and con- 
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tinuing, as it has done, for so many years, it can only be interpreted 
in one way. 

Curiously enough, we find alongside of it in the last few years 
the remarkable feature of considerable colonial expansion, which at 
first sight appears to be a set-off against the retarded national growth 
and a sign that the decadence of France is yet far distant ; but when 
we examine the circumstances more closely, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to the conviction that the one fact does not contradict the 
other, and that the two together constitute a most serious weakness 
for France, a weakness that, if not recognised and resolutely faced, 
is almost certain to lead, sooner or later, to fresh national disaster. 

The colonial empire of France is not, of course, a thing of recent 
growth ; it has existed for many years, although for a time its growth 
was checked—largely by us—and the colonising spirit lay dormant, 
to assert itself again, however falsely, in the last few years. A most 
interesting article by M. le Duc de Broglie, published rather more 
than two years ago in the Revue des Deux Mondes, traces the growth 
of this new colonial spirit in the last few years, and asserts its origin 
to be the desire to achieve a success such as had been denied to 
France in Europe and in Egypt up to 1882. 

Accepting this date as that of the new departure, we find that in 
Asia and Africa alore the territories acquired by France in the last 
sixteen years comprise over one million square miles and contain 
more than thirty-two million inhabitants. Colonies that are self- 
supporting and, as it were, ‘ going concerns,’ are, as a rule, sources 
of strength to the parent nation, as affording new markets for her 
industries and fresh fields for the energy and expansion of the race. 
But even then they may be sources of weakness rather than of 
strength under certain circumstances, such as those of a great war 
which finds them unprepared to defend themselves and the parent 
nation unable to send them assistance. 

Looked at from these two points of view, the commercial and the 
military, how does the colonial empire of France appear ? 

Did the surplus population of the country overflow into these 
newly acquired territories to such an extent as to account for the 
diminished growth at home, the figures we have just quoted would 
lose their chief significance ; but this is not the case, and the French 
colonies, whether new or old, do not attract the youth and manhood 
of the mother country. And if they are not growing in population, 
neither are they increasing in wealth, for the indifferent financial 
condition of most of them is sufficiently notorious, and is acknow- 
ledged even by the most patriotic of Frenchmen, who cannot, indeed, 
deny the stern logic of the balance-sheet. Take Algeria as an example, 
which is not, I am aware, any longer reckoned as a colony, but which 
is one for all practical purposes, and is selected by the Duc de Broglie 
as an object-lesson in this connection. After an occupation of close 
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on seventy years Algeria is financially a failure, although most 
favourably situated for material development, and is not, as the 
same writer justly observes, in a position to discharge her debt by 
the contribution of a single recruit to the French Army or of asingle 
asset to the Budget. 

The estimated expenditure of Algeria for 1898 exceeded the 
estimated revenue by nearly twenty million francs, even omitting from 
the estimates the departments of Public Debt, War, and Marine.' 

If we pass the other colonies of France in review they tell, as a 
rule, the same melancholy tale ; and if we contrast them with our own 
colonial possessions, we cannot fail to be struck with their unsatis- 
factory and dependent condition, for it is rare to find one that can | 
stand alone, while the contributions of the mother country to their 
support are often exceedingly heavy. They form, in fact, delicate 
and unhealthy excrescences on the parent body, drawing from it life- 
blood in the forms of men and money, not to return them ten- or 
twenty-fold, and thus invigorate the whole, but to absorb both blood 
and treasure in the sands of distant and unproductive regions, whence 
they never re-issue. The cause of this failure is traced by the 
French themselves to the want of the true colonising spirit, to the 
failure to grasp the fact that the despatch of troops to a distant region, 
there to plant the French flag, does not of itself constitute that region 
a useful colony, but that something more is wanted than conquest or 
even a bureaucratic administration of the conquered territory. The 
prevailing view appears to be that expressed in an article I read some 
little time ago in a French military periodical, which selects for un- 
qualified praise the system, attributed to Bugeaud in Algeria, of 
establishing a series of military colonies—coteries would perhaps be 
a truer word—each consisting of a group of discharged soldiers. 

Many as are the virtues of the military spirit, and great as are 
the influences a military training may exert for good, they are not, I 
think, altogether those that we require in our colonists, and certainly 
the two examples the French writer quotes are scarcely happy from 
his point of view ; for in selecting Canada and Algeria as the types to 
be copied, he seems to have forgotten that the one has passed from 
the possession of his nation, and now, under a very different régime, 
supplies one of the most remarkable instances of a race of foreign 
origin living in loyalty and contentment under another Government, 
and that the other can scarcely be regarded as a flourishing and 
independent colony, occupying a stable commercial or political 
position. 

Yet, based on these striking examples, he is not afraid to declare : 

Le seul instrument qui puisse s’appliquer 4 une cuvre colonisatrice ainsi 
comprise, c’est l’armée. Une entreprise militaire peut coloniser dignement, hon- 
nétement. .:. 


» Statesman’s Year Book, 1898. 
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C’est par l’armée que nous réaliserons cette sorte de colonisation 4 la romaine 
qui est dans l’esprit de notre race. 


L'armée coloniale est le meilleur et le plus sir instrument de colonisation que 
nous possédions. C'est aussi celui qui s’adapte le mieux au génie de notre race. 


Here, perhaps, the writer has unwittingly disclosed the reason of 
the French failure in this direction—the genius of their race is more 
adapted to the fierce delights of warfare than to the milder pursuits 
of peaceful colonisation. A far truer note was more recently struck 
in an article appearing in Le Temps a few days after the announce- 
ment of the French intention to evacuate Fashoda : 


L’esprit colonial, tout d’abord, n’est pas l’esprit de conquéte. 
pourtant, n’est .pas coloniser. 


La conquéte est essentiellement l’ceuvre du soldat ; la colonie est une ceuvre 
essentiellement d’ordre économique. 


. « « Conquérir, 


The English, the writer continues, understand this, but the 
French do not, and the French soldier advances ‘ sans se préoccuper de 
savoir s'il est suivi par le commercant, l’industriel ou le cultivateur.’ 
Finally, he declares, administration is not everything : 


Nous avons, en France, la marotte de vouloir organiser abstraitement une 
colonie avant de songer & la peuple et d’y faire naitre la vie, les entreprises utiles, 
un commerce important. Les Anglaisenvoient leurs soldats et leurs foncti-anaires 
qu’i la suite le leurs missionnaires et de leurs négociants. 


Sur le terrain colonial il ne s’agit plus de vaincre par l’épée, mais de nous 
installer par le comptoir, l’usine et la charrue. 


Allowing fora certain amount of natural French exaggeration, this 
is a true picture of the difference between the colonial policies of the 
two nations, and, if there is something in the old saying that ‘ Trade 
follows the flag,’ there is probably an equal truth in the converse 
statement, for certainly with us the flag frequently follows trade, and 
is, as often as not, peacefully established by commercial means in 
place of by force of arms, although, of course, its maintenance with 
due respect must be ensured by the presence—not necessarily the 
unfriendly presence—of a sufficient force. 

Leaving the commercial point of view, let us pass to a brief con- 
sideration of the military aspect of the French colonies, and ascertain, 
first, the forces by which they are garrisoned in peace and defended 
in war. 

These forces group themselves naturally in three categories. 
There are, in the first place, the troops holding Algeria and Tunis— 
for although the former is no longer reckoned a colony, but is 
regarded as an integral part of France, while the latter is placed under 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs rather than under that of the 
Colonies, it is better for purposes of general review to ignore these 
distinctions, and to replace these two Mediterranean territories in the 
list of the French colonial possessions. 


Their garrisons consist largely of locally raised troops—Chasseurs 
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d’Afrique, Zouaves, and so forth—forming in Tunis a division, and 
in Algeria a 19th Army Corps, added to the eighteen other corps 
existing in France itself. These troops are organised in brigades 
and divisions, and are provided with artillery on the same system as 
the rest of the French active army, and, like it, are under the 
Ministry of War. 

They consist, in Algeria, of the three divisions of Algiers, Oran, 
and Constantine, which, with a cavalry brigade and a number of non- 
brigaded troops, number five regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique, three 
regiments of Spahis, three regiments of Zouaves, three regiments 
of Algerian Rifles, two foreign regiments (Légion Etrangére), three 
battalions of African Light Infantry, twelve batteries of artillery, 
with a few smaller units. 

The Tunis division contains a regiment of Zouaves, another of 
Algerian Rifles, two battalions of African Light Infantry, a regiment 
of Chasseurs d’Afrique, another of Spahis, and four batteries of 
artillery. 

In the second category we find the colonial army proper, for the 
most part troops of French blood, recruited in France and des- 
tined for service in the colonies, other than Algeria and Tunis. They 
consist of marine infantry and artillery, with some foreign legion 
battalions, and are subject to the Ministry of Marine. 

They may be thus enumerated by colonies, although it is possible 
that some small movement may have taken place amongst them since 
this information was obtained : 


Colony Troops Number of 
com panics 
Cochin China . 1 Regt. of 3 battns., each of 3 coys. ° 9 
AnnamandTonkin 2 Regts. 3 _,, = i ‘ D4 
Madagascar . a Six ss By as i 12 
New Caledonia . 1 ,, o. - S « ‘ 6 
Martinique . . 1 Battalion of 3 companies : 
Réunion : ‘— . 3 - 
French Guiana 1 ‘ 4 _ 
Sénégal : ~ a ” 4 
Guadeloupe . 1 Company 
Taiti . ‘ _ “ , . ; , ‘ ; 
AnnamandTonkin 4 Battalions of 4 companies each (Légion 
Etrangére) . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
Cochin China . 1 Battalion of 4 companies each (Légion 
Etrangére) . . . . . 4 


” 


Sénégal . : 1 
Martinique . . » Each 1 company ‘de discipline’ . ‘ 3 
Madagascar . j 


Total > ; ; 90 


There are also various detachments of artillery, and the total 
number of men thus comprised amounts to 15,400, of whom 3,000 
belong to the foreign legion. 

These units, thus scattered throughout the world, are fed by 
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corresponding Marine and Légion Etrangére units stationed at the 

various home ports. The Marine regiments at home are eight in 
number, each containing four battalions of four companies, which, 
with a depot company, gives a total of 129 companies, containing 
about 13,200 men. 

To each home regiment is allotted a certain colony or colonies 
which it supplies with men; thus the 2nd and 3rd Marine regiments 
at Cherbourg furnish one-half the reliefs for the regiments in Annam 
and Guiana and for the French cadres of the lst Tonkin Rifles, 
which belongs to the third category. 

A recent Government proposal is to increase the effectives of 

these eight regiments and of certain other details from 13,200 odd 
to nearly 17,000, an increase of about 3,700, and to raise the foreign 
legion at home to over 3,800, giving a grand total of colonial troops 
serving in France of 20,800 men. A call has quite recently been 
made for 6,000 volunteers from the active army—4,000 for the 
marine infantry and 2,000 for the marine artillery—which, if 
responded to, will probably raise the numbers beyond those I have 
given. It may be added that the Ist Article of the law governing 
the organisation of the colonial army—that of July 1893—lays down 
that this force ‘en ce qui concerne |’élément frangais se recrute 
exclusivement par des volontaires.’ The periods for which the men 
engage are three, four, or five years, while, if sufficient men are not 
thus obtained, volunteers may be called for—as is now being done— 
from men in the active army who have completed one year of colour 
service. The inducements offered to men entering this force are 
‘higher rates of pay, bounties, premiums on re-engagement after 
employment in civil life, concessions of land in Algeria on leaving, 
&e. &e. The whole of these troops are under the Ministry of Marine, 
and do not figure in the Annuaire de l Armée francaise. 

The third category contains the native troops raised locally in 
some of the colonies, and employed, asa rule, for the defence of those 
colonies only. Their cadres, or permanent establishments, are of 
course French, and of varying strengths. 

Their chief formations are— 


Cochin China » + 1 Rifle Regiment of 3 battalions 

8 Regiments of Tonkinese Rifles 
* | 1 Regiment of Annam Rifles 

( 1 Regiment of Rifles 
*( 1 Battalion of Congolese Rifles 
Soudan . . . + 1 Regiment of 4 battalions of Rifles 
1 Regiment of 3 battalions of Rifles 

Madagascar . : *'.1 Regiment of Haussas 
Pondicherry . . + 1 Company of Cipahis 


Annam and Tonkin 


Senegal. . 





With other smaller units they number in all about 120 companies, 
containing 27,600:men, of whom 450 officers and 1,800 others are 
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French, leaving over 25,000 natives. These troops are more directly 
under the Ministry of the Colonies, which also controls the French 
enits of the colonial army when, on proceeding abroad, they are 
handed over by the Ministry of Marine. 

It is quite evident that this organisation as a whole leaves much 
to be desired. However admirable the individual units may be— 
and as far as can be ascertained they possess excellent fighting 
material—a system that places the various garrisons of a widespread 
colonial empire under three separate departments cannot be wholly 
satisfactory or workmanlike. In certain cases men actually pass 
under three Ministries in turn, joining first the active army and being 
subject to the Ministry of War ; volunteering for the colonial army 
and passing into the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Marine; and 
finally departing for distant colonial garrisons and coming under the 
direction of the Ministry of the Colonies. 

There exists, moreover, a vague and uncertain idea as to the 
exact functions of these troops in war. Some maintain that the 
colonial army is destined not only for the defence of existing 
colonies, but should also furnish an expeditionary force for further 
conquests when required—a duty for which it appears to be neither 
sufficiently large nor properly organised ; while others imagine that 
the surplus of the force—if there be any—will, in the event of a 
European conflict, be placed at the disposal of the Ministry of War 
for the defence of the capital, thus setting free other troops for the 
field army and acting as a supplementary corps to the active army. 

Scheme after scheme and project after project have been drawn 
up both by responsible Ministers and by independent individuals 
with the object of creating a real colonial army, but—as the writer 
from whom I have been largely quoting pathetically remarks—these 
schemes never come to life, being either strangled in the Chamber 
of Deputies or suffered to fall stillborn from the unproductive 
labours of a commission of the House. 

The measures so far taken are admittedly expedients, and the 
first available troops—the Marines—have been largely utilised. 
Thus, when troops were required as garrisons for Crete, it was 
Marines that were despatched, to the consequent denudation of the 
home ports and, I should imagine, the serious dislocation of the roster 
of colonial reliefs. In all the schemes hitherto presented we find 
continual divergence upon one important point—under which 
department the colonial army should be placed. Some, regarding it 
as merely a supplementary corps for home defence in time of need, 
would place it under the Ministry of War; others prefer to leave it, a 
sort of hybrid, under the direction of the Ministry of Marine ; while 
a third party, with some show of reason, and perhaps a more just 
appreciation of its proper functions, would hand it over to the 
Ministry of the Colonies: General Billot, a capable War Minister, 
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once said that his department had enough to do without bothering 
itself with the colonial forces ; that it had one great task to perform, 
and could not embarrass itself by gazing all round the world, at 
Tonkin, Madagascar, the Soudan, Senegal, &c., but must concentrate 
its attention on something nearer home; he declared that to add 
thus to its duties would task, beyond possibility of performance, the 
powers of Napoleon himself. 

In these words lies the explanation of the whole matter, and, 
properly understood, they show what constitutes the present difficulty 
of France. 

This great Continental Power, at the commencement of the now 
expiring century, gave law to the whole world at the mouth and by 
the deeds of an almost superhuman military genius, but, since his 
downfall, has engaged in no campaigns, large or small, in Europe or 
beyond it, in which she has shown remarkable military power. The 
wars in the Crimea and in Italy, the campaigns undertaken in Algeria, 
Tonkin, Dahomey, Madagascar, and Senegal have not added much 
to the military glory of France or done anything to enhance her 
reputation as a military Power; while the disastrous campaign of 
1870-71 has had quite another effect, and constitutes a disaster from 
which she will, perhaps, never recover. 

For more than a quarter of a century she has striven to repair 
that disaster and to prepare herself to avenge it when the appointed 
time comes; and her every effort should be devoted to that object, 
her every look turned in that direction. In the last few years, 
however, she has apparently suffered herself to be distracted from it, 
and, whether despairing of the accomplishment of so great a task or 
anxious to gain prestige in an easier manner, has adopted a second 
and simultaneous policy, which has drawn her into distant parts of 
the earth and has, of necessity, brought her into contact with other 
nations, and especially with the greatest of Colonial Powers— 
ourselves. 

The Duc de Broglie, in the really remarkable and almost 
prophetic article to which I have already alluded, deplores this 
colonial policy, as leading to expensive expeditions to the other end 
of the earth, and the dissemination of strength which, now more 
than ever, should be concentrated at home to meet the growing 
numbers of the nation that possesses Alsace and Lorraine. The same 
writer proceeds to draw a picture of France with a big Continental war 
on her hands, her weak home frontier threatened and requiring every 
man for home defence, her colonies—already too weakly held—unable 
to safeguard themselves and crying for reinforcements from home. 
The colonial army that is always promised, but never forthcoming, if 
it succeeds in springing into existence, will but absorb the seasoned 
men and trained soldiers that are more required at home ; while the 
danger of the ever-growing expansion is that it must necessarily 
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cause complications with other nations, leading possibly to war. 
Even had France a more healthily growing population and a more 
flourishing budget, she could not remain for ever on what is practically 
a war footing in Europe and be also ever ready to take up arms at 
the ends of the earth. ‘II faut choisir,’ concludes this far-seeing 
statesman, and there is but little doubt in which direction his choice 
would be made. 

France is, in fact, attempting to accomplish a double policy that 
would tax the strength of the strongest nation the world has ever 
seen, and would be scarcely possible for her at the height of her 
strength and guided by the supreme genius of a Napoleon. She . 
strives to play a leading part on the Continent of Europe and to 
rival, not only in defence but in offence, the greatest military Power 
in the world, against whom she has had a standing grudge for more 
than a quarter of a century. At the same time she desires to 
become a leading Colonial Power, to exert a supreme influence 
over far distant continents and vast regions that far surpass her home 
territories. In doing this she is bound to find herself confronted by 
the greatest of all Colonial Powers—Great Britain—who, safe in her 
sea-girt island and possessed of the finest and most powerful navy 
the world has yet seen, stands unrivalled in this domain. Every 
great Colonial Power must, of necessity, possess a strong navy, for 
the sea forms the material link that joins the colonies to the mother 
country, by which, in time of war as in time of peace, their com- 
munications with her must be carried on and their reinforcements 
sent out. France has a powerful navy, but the one Power she is 
certain to come into collision with in the path of colonial enterprise 
possesses a stronger, and, so long as this is so, her colonies—already 
in no very healthy state commercially, and sacrificed in a military 
sense to the necessity for maintaining a powerful home army—must 
be at the mercy of the stronger naval Power which would be able 
to blockade both her home and foreign ports and cut her sea com- 
munication with her distant possessions. Thus France, striving to 
be first by land and sea, at home and abroad, on the Continent 
of Europe and on those of Africa and Asia, is in danger of 
attempting too much and of failing in both her objects. And, 
as I have endeavoured to show at the commencement of this 
article, she is not in a position—nor indeed has she been in such a 
position for many years—to attempt so great a double policy with 
the least hope of success. To be a great military and European 
Power may yet be within her powers, although a failing population 
renders that a matter of ever-increasing difficulty ; to become a great 
Colonial Power is likewise possible, although the genius of her race 
does not appear to lie in that direction; to accomplish both objects 
at one and the same time and under her present circumstances is too 
great a task even for a nation with so glorious a past. 

Vor, XLV—No, 263 F 
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It is not for a mere soldier to discuss matters of high politics, but 
it is evident, even tothe least instructed in such matters, that colonial 
expansion when unaccompanied by a true colonising spirit must be a 
danger, not an advantage, to a State; and that colonial wars, carried 
out at immense sacrifices and with inadequate results, act as a will- 
of-the-wisp in,attracting France from her direct and obvious path, 
and serve but to distract her attention from the object to which her 
eyes instinctively turn. 

The Rhine—that well-remembered stream—is her natural desti- 
nation, not the dark unknown banks of the Niger or the Nile; 
Berlin her true objective, not Fashoda or any other distant mud- 
built village. 

JOHN ADYE, 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel, R.A. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR IRISH 
CATHOLICS 


Ir has seemed to me, for a good while past, extremely probable tha 

if the great body of Englishmen and Scotchmen knew definitely the 
extent of the claims which Irish Catholics now put forward in the 
matter of University education there would be less opposition to 
conceding them. As it is the proverbial error lurks in generalities. 
‘Endowing Romanism,’ setting up ‘a denominational University for 
Papists,’ ‘ handing over the youth of Ireland to the absolute control 
of Catholic ecclesiastics,’ these and other sweeping assertions are 
really the only information that many Englishmen have, and no 
wonder they shrink from setting up for us, with public funds, an 
institution which would be the embodiment of them and the contra- 
diction of their own most cherished principles and sentiments. On 
the other hand, I have no doubt that there is on the part of English- 
men and Scotchmen a sincere desire to act fairly by us Irishmen, 
and, although they may not like us or our religion, I believe that 
they would not willingly wrong us, nor inflict any disability on us 
on account of our religious convictions. 

‘Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you’ 
meets with assent in the minds of the masses of the people of every 
country, and if they do not act upon it in public affairs it is rather 
through misapprehension of the facts of a particular case than 
deliberate wrong-doing. 

Now, in the matter of University education it is admitted on all 
hands that it has not the extension amongst Irish Catholics that it 
ought to have. Making all due allowance for our poverty and our 
consequent inability to maintain our youth in large numbers at a 
University, there can be no question that the 100 Catholic students 
of Trinity College who are the only members of our Church who 
receive a University education in any true sense are an altogether 
insufficient representation of nearly four millions of Catholics ; and 
no man, no matter what his religion or his politics may be, can 
contemplate such a state of things without regret and apprehension. 
As compared with Scotland or Belgium, not to talk of England and 
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Germany, such a condition of education as exists in Ireland carries 
one back a century and exhibits this country to all intents and pur- 
poses as having progressed very little beyond the average of things 
that obtained throughout Europe one hundred years ago. 

I am sure that no Englishman desires that such a state of things 
should continue. He may be as staunch a Protestant as you like, 
and resist Home Rule to the last, but I do not believe that he would 
refuse to give the Catholics of Ireland as fully as to his own children 
the benefits of the highest education that can be had, on the one 
condition that he is not asked to violate in the concession his own 
conscientious convictions. Is there, then, in the claims which we now 
make anything which an English Protestant voter, no matter how 
undenominational in his principles, is bound to oppose? In setting 
up a University for Irish Catholics is there an endowment of our 
religion, an application of public funds to denominational purposes, 
an establishment of the Catholic bishops and clergy in a position of 
power and authority over education ? 

In my humble opinion there is absolutely nothing of these 
things, and if the question is considered in a businesslike and 
practical way all these ‘shibboleths’ will be dropped as entirely 
inapplicable to it. 

Before entering, however, on my reasons for this opinion there 
is an extrinsic difficulty which I should wish to put on one side. It 
has been stated that a prejudice has been created against our educa- 
tional claim by the controversy that is now raging in the Established 
Church in England around the opinions and practices of the extreme 
Ritualists. If one asks how this can be no better answer is forth- 
coming than that the angry feelings that have been aroused against 
what is called ‘ Romanism’ and ‘ Popery ’ and such like things in the 
Anglican Church will carry those who entertain them into a blind 
and general opposition to everything and everybody to which in any 
sense these names may be applied. It is really not easy to believe 
that anything so unjust and so unreasonable is possible. Sir William 
Harcourt, in a letter to the Times, very early in the dispute, put 
himself—except as regards phraseology—in what seemed to me an 
unobjectionable position towards Catholics. Nothing could be more 
complete than his answer to the charge that he was attacking us. 
He simply denied it. He attacked Protestants on the ground that, 
while remaining Protestants, they professed doctrines and followed 
practices which he alleged were condemned and forbidden by the 
Protestant Church. He had nothing to say, and said nothing, 
against the belief or ritual of Catholics for Catholics, but his argu- 
ment—right or wrong, that is a matter for Protestants—was against 
the transference to the Protestant Church of things that are 
characteristic of ours. 

It is perfectly plain that we Catholics stand outside this contro- 
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versy, and that it would be absurd and unjust to allow any prejudice 
arising out of it to affect our educational claims. 

But I think I am justified in adding this much: If it is a fact 
that any considerable section of English Protestants are so prejudiced 
against us by the agitation which Sir W. Harcourt has so powerfully 
led, then Irish Catholics, with whom he has worked for years in 
political association, have a right to ask that he should take effectual 
steps to bring home to his followers the unreasonableness of dragging 
us in ary shape or form into the dispute. 

Having said so much, possibly unnecessarily, on this topic, I now 
address myself to a statement of the exact nature and extent of our 
claim in the matter of higher education. 

And for this purpose Mr. Morley’s speech delivered in the House 
of Commons in the debate on the Address to the Crown on the 17th 
of February last year furnishes us with an elaborate and detailed 
statement of the conditions on which he, and, we presume, Liberals 
generally, would insist before assenting to the establishment of a 
University for us in Ireland. As we go through them one after 
another they will be seen to cover the whole ground and to offer a 
very practical and fruitful form m which to discuss the various 
issues that are involved. His conditions were five in number and as 
follows :— 

(1) ‘That there is to be no test as to any Chair, excepting, of 
course, a Theological Chair.’ 

(2) ‘That no test shall be imposed upon any student, and nobody 
who desires to attend lectures or experiments in laboratories or 
elsewhere shall be shut out because he does not belong to the 
Roman Catholic religion.’ 

(3) ‘That no student on the mere ground of his religious con- 
viction shall be shut out from competing for prizes.’ 

(4) ‘ That there is to be no endowment of any Theological Chair 
out of the public funds.’ 

(5) As to the constitution of the governing body of the University, 
Mr. Morley does not formulate this condition as distinctly as the 
others, but the gist of it seems to be that while the members would 
be all Catholics and the majority of them laymen, these laymen 
should not be ecclesiastical nominees, but chosen either by the Crown 
or the University itself. 

(1) As to the condition that there should be ‘ no test as to any 
Chair except, of course, a Theological Chair,’ for myself I do not see 
any difficulty in accepting it as it stands. I do not set much store, 
in an institution such as we hope to see established, by personal 
professions of faith ; and I think that every security which we require 
for the religious faith of our students may be had under the operation 
of the Tests Act. 

At the same time it may be better, instead of simply accepting 
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the condition, to state frankly what we require of the professors of 
secular science. 

We do not ask that they should positively teach Catholic 
doctrine. We desire that they should do the work for which they 
will be engaged—that is, teach secular knowledge, and in doing so 
abstain from hurting the religious convictions of their students. We 
do not ask that they should introduce religion, but that they should 
exclude irreligion. 

Nor does it appear that secularists have any right to quarrel with 
this claim. At the present moment in the three Queen’s Colleges 
every professor has to sign an engagement not to teach anything 
against the truths of revealed religion. In the face of such an 
arrangement it is not easy to see what objection can be urged 
against giving an equivalent protection to Catholics. 

As I have said, the application of a test of the personal belief of 
the professors is not worth much for the purpose, and in some 
cases would be an impossibility. In the great dearth of Catholics of 
eminence it is quite possible that for several years it will be a 
necessity to appoint some Protestant professors, as is the case this 
moment in our own Catholic college in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
But surely if we were to appoint Protestants to teach our Catholic 
youth it would not be thought unreasonable to take from them, and 
from all teachers engaged in a University avowedly established for 
the purpose of creating an atmosphere in which Catholics may safely 
follow higher studies, ample security against an abuse of their 
position which would be at variance with the fundamental purpose of 
the institution in which they taught. 

The only difficulty of any moment in this matter is that suggested 
by Mr. Lecky, that professors ought to have security in their positions 
and not be liable to arbitrary dismissal at the will of ecclesiastical 
authority. I think his apprehension has more substance in theory 
than it is likely to have in fact. But I am sure that he and all 
those who think with him will allow that the proposal of the Catholic 
bishops fairly meets all the necessities of the case. They suggest 
that all cases of the kind should be dealt with by a strong board of 
visitors, on which persons of judicial temper and personal indepen- 
dence, such as Her Majesty’s judges, would have a place. There 
ought not to be much difficulty in framing a statute to constitute 
such a board in a way to give Catholics all the protection they need 
for the interests of their religion, and at the same time protect 
professors from all fear of arbitrary dismissal. 

(2) As to the admission of students to all the educational 
advantages of the University without the imposition of any test, the 
Catholics of Ireland are willing to accept Mr. Morley’s condition in 
his own terms, and, much more, to give effect to it in their spirit. © 
The doors of a University for Catholics will stand wide open, and 
no one shall be excluded from it on account of his religion. 
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And with reference to this point it may not be without interest, 
and perhaps use, to mention that there are at present between 
twenty and thirty Protestant students of the Royal University 
attending lectures in the Catholic University College, St. Stephen’s 
Green. That college is the property of the Catholic bishops ; it is 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers ; it is absolutely and undisguisedly 
denominational and entirely under our control. Yet Protestants do 
not find our doors shut against them, nor are they at any disadvan- 
tage on the score of religion. I should think that we would bring 
to the administration of a University endowed out cf public funds 
the spirit of our own spontaneous dealings, where we are amenable to - 
no one, with our Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

(3) The third condition is a mere corollary of the second, and 
can be accepted without reservation of any kind. It would be an 
unfair and invidious thing to exclude any one, on account of his 
religion, from competing for the prizes which were offered as a 
reward of merit to the students of his class. 

(4) The fourth condition on which Mr. Morley insists had been 
already formally and explicitly accepted by the Catholic bishops of 
Ireland. In their statement published on the 28th of June 1897 
they declare— 


As to theological teaching, we accept unreservedly the solution suggested by 
Mr. Morley, a solution which was accepted in principle by all parties in Parlia- 
ment in the year 1893—namely, that a theological faculty should not be excluded 
from the Catholic University, provided that the chairs of the faculty are not en- 
dowed out of public funds. We are prepared to assent to such a provision and to 
any guarantees that may be necessary that the moneys voted by Parliament shall 
be applied exclusively to the teaching of secular knowledge. 


It is to be hoped that the terms of this statement will be con- 
sidered explicit enough, and will eliminate from future discussions of 
this question all arguments based on the assumption that the public 
funds would go to teach Catholic theology or ‘ Romantsm,’ as some 
persons delight to style it. Such arguments are no longer honest 
or sincere. On whatever other grounds objection may be taken to 
the proposed University, it cannot be on that of Secularism as against 
denominational teaching. No Dissenter can complain that his money 
is to be used to teach a religion in which he does not believe. 
His money, or rather the public funds, will simply be used to pro- 
vide secular knowledge, to teach human science, not religion, to the 
Catholics of Ireland, and one cannot help thinking that if this funda- 
mental condition of the whole case could be brought home to the 
intelligence of ordinary Englishmen they would ask with surprise, 
‘ What, then, is all the row about ?’ 

At the same time it is only fair, in balancing concessions in this 
matter, to consider how much the Catholics of Ireland surrender in 
yielding this point of the endowment of a faculty of Theology. In 
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the English Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and in the Scotch 
Universities, and in Dublin University, the faculty of Divinity stands 
upon a footing at least of the fullest equality with all the other 
faculties, and shares as largely in their endowments. Now, when 
one considers what influence directly and indirectly a powerful 
theological faculty exercises on a University, and how much it con- 
tributes to create and sustain an atmosphere of religion as contra- 
distinguished from its formal establishment, one can easily see that 
a new University in Ireland in which a theological faculty will be 
merely tolerated, and cut off from all public endowment, will be at 
an immense disadvantage as compared with the great Protestant 
Universities. 

Several speakers in the debate on the Address last year in Parlia- 
ment set before themselves as the problem to be solved how they 
might put a University for Catholics on an equality with Trinity 
College for Protestants. 

A moment’s consideration will show any one that it is an impossi- 
bility. The religious ‘atmosphere’ of Trinity College, and of Oxford 
and Cambridge, is not the product of any legislation. It is the 
result and the effluence of the whole history of these great institutions, 
which even to their very stones are saturated with it. Now, no 
possible legislation can give us Catholics anything like this. You 
may imitate, but you cannot reproduce, the cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages. Just as the English Constitution itself differs from the paper 
constitutions of the Continent, in being a growth, not a manufacture, 
so her Universities in all that goes to make up their religious life and 
character are the heirs of all the centuries in which formally and 
avowedly they were being developed under the influence of religion. 

What Act of Parliament can produce anything of the kind for us 
Irish Catholics? To introduce a Test Act into an institution whose 
character was definitely and irrevocably set is one thing; to try and 
form a similar character in another institution under its operation 
from the first is a different process and cannot possibly yield similar 
results. 

For this reason it has been most fairly suggested by the leading 
authorities on all sides that a University for Catholics should be 
allowed a breathing time—a period of provisional government— 
during which it might create an atmosphere of its own, and a tradi- 
tion, and then proceed without any artificial aids under its normal 
constitution. 

But even this general arrangement would leave us far from 
‘equality.’ If it went on for, say, one hundred years, and if, as a 
matter of fact, the new University did create for itself an atmosphere 
as Catholic as that of Trinity College is Protestant, the problem 
would be solved. As it is, they have an ‘ atmosphere’ which is a fact. 
We should start with a constitution under which such an ‘ atmo- 
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‘h sphere’ was a mere possibility, and with the theological faculty which 
1s would be the principal factor in creating it, crippled from the outset. 
or But while this is so—and while in dealing with details, should 
n we reach the practical stage of this business, it ought in equity to be 
11 allowed for—we are ready to accept this condition, as in our times, 
- and having regard to recent legislation, the best that we can expect 
- from Parliament. 

t (5) Mr. Morley’s fifth condition regards the constitution of the 
o governing body, which is by far the most important matter with which 
t the founders of a new University in Ireland will have to deal. If its 
; members are wisely chosen, not in accordance with any a priori 





reasoning of doctrinaires, but with a common-sense regard to the ~ 
materials that are at hand in Ireland, and the influences that can 
mar or make an educational system, I think it not only feasible, but 
easy to form a governing body under which the success of the 
University will be assured. 

With regard to the first members, there is no question as to the 
method of their appointment. They will have to be nominated by 
the Crown, and their names probably included in the University 
Bill. No one can object to this, which is a practical necessity, and 
seeing how much the whole future career of the University will 
depend on those who first set it in motion, and determine its course, 
it is evident that too much care cannot be taken in their selection. 
In its first stages the University must feel its way. Many experi- 
ments will have to be tried. Its growth must be very gradual, and will 
have to be directed not by statutes or cut and dried rules, but by 
the judgment and instinct of its rulers. For this reason they must 
be well selected—and then fully trusted. 

But, as Mr. Morley said, ‘that would not be the difficulty. The 
difficulty would arise as to the way in which that governing body is 
to be replenished as vacancies occur.’ 

Hitherto the question used to be as to the relative numbers of 
laymen and ecclesiastics on the governing body, and it was assumed 
by many persons that the Catholic bishops of Ireland would claim a 
preponderance for themselves or their nominees. But the bishops 
in their statement which was published in June 1897 answered this 
question very categorically, and in a way that impressed ordinarily 
hostile critics as broad-minded and liberal. Their words were— 




























On this head, then, we have to say that if in other respects the governing body 
is properly constituted we do not ask for a preponderance, nor even an equality, 
in number of ecclesiastics upon it, but are prepared to accept a majority of laymen. 









For months no unfavourable criticism of this statement was 
heard on any side. Every one thought that when the bishops yielded 
their traditional position of advantage on the governing body of a 
University, and, in deference probably to some remarks of Mr. Lecky 
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in the House of Commons, did not ask even an equal number with 
the laymen, but allowed the latter a clear majority, then at least the 
most formidable obstacle to a settlement was removed. It is, then, 
somewhat disappointing to find further questions raised as to the 
quality of the laymen. Mr. Morley thinks that they may be 
‘ ecclesiastically minded’ individuals who would hardly be less objec- 
tionable than priests, and so he discusses the way in which, when the 
University was working under its normal constitution, vacancies on 
the governing body should be refilled. Mr. Courtney, too, addressed 
himself at considerable length to the same consideration. 

In Hansard’s report of Mr. Morley’s speech there are evidently 
some errors which leave one in some uncertainty as to his meaning ; 
but on the whole we can gather from it that the system of nomina- 
tion by the Crown commends itself to him as the best. He says— 


I suppose one way would be by the nomination of the Crown. That would be 


a very satisfactory form, and I confess, for my own part, I should greatly prefer 
it. 





















































Yet there are obvious objections to such a system. It makes a 
chasm between the University and its own governing body. Under 
it strangers who may be totally out of sympathy with the intellectual 
life of the University may control it. There is no precedent for such 
a system in any University that ever existed, except, perhaps, the 
defunct Queen’s University, in Ireland, and the Royal University. 
But it must be remembered that this latter is a mere examining 
body, and has been founded to redeem the failure of the former. 

In the Queen’s Colleges it is true that all offices are in the gift of 
the Crown, but when one knows the underhand influences by which 
they are sought and obtained, and finds them the matter of bitter 
polemics in political newspapers when vacancies occur, it is plain 
that a good deal may be said against making the Chief Secretary of 
Ireland for the time being the supreme authority in the University. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed that the nominations to the 
senate of the Royal University, questions of principle apart, have on 
the whole been satisfactory, and have been made with a view to the 
intellectual well-being of the University itself. And we have to 
observe, too, that they are largely drawn from a class of society most 
likely to furnish suitable persons for such an office, but not quite as 
likely to receive popular approval and support for it. 

On the whole we may not be far wrong in admitting that the 
patronage of the Crown would represent the permanent and con- 
servative elements in Catholic society in Ireland, and for that reason 
would be beneficial, at least as a factor, in constituting the governing 
body of a University. 

Some further remarks, however, of Morley’s would suggest that a 
more accurate report of his speech would show that he inclined to a 
totally different method. His report in Hansard proceeds— 
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Indeed, I almost think that it is indispensable that if you are to carry the country 
with you in this matter something like the provisions described by my Right Hon. 
friend the member for Bod min will have to be adopted. 


Now, the plan suggested by Mr. Courtney is the very converse of 
nomination by the Crown. It is that of free election, in which, as in 
Cambridge, the governing body would come ultimately to be chosen 
by the University itself. He takes the actual state of things in 
Oxford and Cambridge as the pattern to be followed in setting up a 
Catholic University in Dublin. He says— 


Oxford and Cambridge Universities may be said to be Anglican institutions. 
They are saturated with Anglican traditions. They are for the most part presided 
over by men born within the fold of the Anglican Church. That isso for the most’ 
part. It is not necessary that that should be so, but it is the fact that they are so 
presided over, and the physical fact that the church and chapel bells ring in Oxford 
and Cambridge all day long is but an illustration of the close connection of the 
Universities and the Church. I speak of Cambridge particularly; what is the 
situation there? It is dominated by Anglican traditions, it is imbued with the 
Anglican spirit. Butitsschools are open to all Englishmen, as well as Scotchmen 
and Irishmen, colonists and people from all parts of the world. The school prizes 
of Cambridge are open to all, not merely the degrees, but the Fellowships and the 
emoluments, and those who get their degrees and take a Fellowship pass on, and in 
the process of time constitute the resident masters, who are the immediate adminis- 
trators of the University, or the Masters of Arts, scattered throughout the kingdom, 
who are the ultimate governing authority. Cambridge is a pure democracy, 
governed by those who have passed through from the ranks of students, and so 
ebtain automatically the positions they hold. 


He then proceeds to state his view of the Catholic counterpart 
for their Anglican Universities, which might be set up in Ireland. 

If all that is wanted is the establishment of a Catholic University in Dublin 
which shali be a counterpart of Trinity, and shall correspond to what I have 
described Oxford and Cambridge to be; if all that is wanted is that you shall 
start, as you must start, no doubt, with a governing body exclusively Catholic; if 
you start with that, but at the same time provide that all its examinations, all its 
teachings shall be open to every one, and that within the sacred precincts of the 
Senate itself a man may come having obtained his position through the schools— 
if, in fact, you mean a democratic Catholic University open to democratic 
Catholic influences, then, I think, we may see our way to some solution of the 
difficulty. 


For myself, I must say that I greatly like the idea of a University 
as sketched by Mr. Courtney with so much power and lucidity ; and 
I will add that, in whatever constitution is ultimately given to a 
University for us, the fundamental principle in this view ought to 
find acceptance, and a way be found by which the governing body 
would be a true representation of the governed, and be instinct with 
their life and in harmony with their aspirations. A democratic 
University—that is, an intellectual democracy in which the thought 
of the vation will find its centre and its expression—that must be 
the ideal towards which to aim. But I fear that practical men, when 
they come to translate abstract principles into facts, will find it 
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necessary to shape them somewhat to circumstance. And even in 
Cambridge is there not much more than mere tradition, and the 
survival of an older spirit to account for the Anglicanism with which 
the University is saturated? Is not the ringing of the church and 
chapel bells something more than a custom? Is it not a part of 
these services of the Anglican Church which, notwithstanding the 
Tests Act, is still happily made obligatory by statute in the University 
and colleges ? 

It is most important to observe that the ‘ Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge Act’ of 1877 in express terms bound the Commis- 
sioners to make provision for the interests of religion in the Universi- 
ties and the colleges. The 15th section is very striking. 



































The Commissioners in making a statute for the University, or a college or hall, 
shall have regard to the interests of education, religion, learning, and research, 
and in the case of a statute for a college or a hall shall have regard, in the first 
instance, to the maintenance of the college or hall for those purposes. 














Accordingly we find all the statutes for the Universities and 
colleges saturated with the spirit of religion. Provision is made for 
the services of religion and for the preaching of sermons on Sundays 
and holidays, in which it is not allowed ‘to impugn the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church of England as by law established.’ In the 
collegiate statutes corresponding provision is made for the religious 
instruction of students in statu pupillari, and for carrying on in the 
various chapels the services of the Anglican Church. 

In some instances the head of a college must be a priest in 
holy orders of the Established Church ; in others a bare majority of 
‘ellows is enough to elect a clergyman, a two-thirds majority is 
required for a layman. 

As an illustration of the positive support given to the main- 
tenance of the religious atmosphere of Cambridge by the statutes now 
in force, let us take that for the election of President of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. 


















































On the day fixed the Fellows shall assemble in the College Chapel; . . . the 
senior Fellow present shall read the following admonition : ‘ Injungo vos ut virum 
magis idoneum vestro judicio, .. . eligatis, secundum Deum, . 
prudens . . . in spiritualibus et temporalibus circumspectus,’ &c. 


Then shall be said by all the Fellows present the hymn ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ 
and after the Collect ‘ Deus qui corda fidelium. . . .’ 








+ + qui sit vir 














When the votes have been taken one of the Fellows is to read 
them aloud, ‘and if a majority of the whole number of the existing 
Fellows of the college have agreed on a priest of the Church of 
England, or two-thirds on a person who is not a priest of the Church 
of England, he shall be held to have been elected.’ 

All this solemnity hallowed by religion is very grateful reading 
for a Catholic ecclesiastic, and the language of his own ritual which 
has survived from olden times lends to it a special grace. But it is 
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not on this account that I quote it, but for the purpose of supple- 
menting, if I may presume to do so, Mr. Courtney’s necessarily bare 
outline of the condition of things at Cambridge. 

There is another rather important feature in the elections which 
take place in the colleges of both .the great English Universities. 
They are not, as in Trinity College, Dublin, declared as the result 
of an examination in which the candidate who has scored the highest 
marks must necessarily win, but are rather a system of co-optation 
in which, after an examination, the electing body chooses the candi- 
date whom it thinks best suited to the office. 

Let us take a particular instance; any one will do, for the 
principle laid down in the 15th section of the governing Act runs 
through them all. In Clare College, then, it is provided 


that in the election of Fellows preference shall be given to those whom Masters 
and Fellows believe to be of good moral character, and best fitted to be Fellows of 
the college as a place of education, religion, learning, and research. 


Other considerations besides those of the candidate’s knowledge 
and ability have their weight, and the discretion which is given to 
the electors and the directions of the Act of Parliament enable them 
to preserve the continuity of character of the governing body, and to 
exclude strange and uncongenial elements. 

Now if in old institutions, such as Oxford and Cambridge, it has 
been found necessary to temper elections by qualifications of this 
kind, I think some similar arrangement would be found desirable in 
a brand-new institution for us. 

I will mention two reasons for this opinion. One is that 
the graduates of the English Universities are as a rule of a higher. 
social class than we can expect to have in large numbers in a Univer- 
sity for Irish Catholics, and consequently in the later there will be a 
preponderance of persons gifted perhaps with exceptional abilities, 
but not possessing either by inherited feeling or family associations 
those other qualities that go to make up fit members of the govern- 
ing body of a University. 

Another is the great liability in Ireland of masses of young men 
such as would frequent our University to be swept from time to time 
by gusts of political feeling, and the danger that during their 
prevalence, instead of considering the affairs of a University in a 
detached and academic spirit, they would try to give effect to political 
partisanship. 

For these amongst other reasons I should think that if we were 
to allow access to the governing body to be open to the graduates of 
the University it should be done with all the precautions and safe- 
guards that interpose between the government of the English Univer- 
sities and mere popular election. 

Possibly the safest and at the same time the most effectual way 
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to meet Mr. Courtney’s requirement would be to give a certain repre- 
sentation on the senate to each of the faculties. As to the precise 
form in which this would be brought about, a commission, such as is 
now engaged in making statutes for the University of London, would 
be the safest authority. ‘ 

Thus we should have a governing body containing in itself 
elements of strength drawn from various sources. It is admitted on 
all hands that a certain representation of the Catholic bishops is 
most desirable, both for their personal fitness for such a work, as for 
their influence in conciliating the confidence of their people, and the 
very material aid which they can give to the University by merging 
in it their own Catholic University and the colleges that are con- 
nected with it. 

Then we should have, through the nomination of the Crown, 
laymen of high social position and academic attainments, as we now 
have on the senate of the Royal University ; and with these more or 
less conservative elements we should have through the representatives 
of the faculties, or in whatever other way the graduates were to be 
represented, a full infusion into the governing body of the living 
spirit of the University itself. 

In some such way as this it seems to me every legitimate interest 
may be provided for, and sympathy and support derived from the 
sources on which ultimately the success of the University must depend. 

Now it must be evident to the least informed person that 
an institution constituted under these five conditions cannot be 
regarded as a Catholic University in any true sense of the name. 
And for us Irish Catholics it is only too painfully clear how far we 
have been driven by the exactions of our religious opponents from 
the attainment of our own ideals. In a Catholic University the 
authority of the Pope would be supreme, and would reach directly or 
indirectly to every part of its organisation, and guide and inform its 
operations. He would grant its charter and appoint its rector, and 
sanction its degrees, and all its intellectual life would be carried on 
under ecclesiastical supervision and control. 

We have a Catholic University in Ireland, founded by charter of 
Pius the Ninth. Newman was its first rector, and at one time it 
bade fair, even by the unaided resources of Irish Catholics, to achieve 
considerable success. But, unlike its sister University of Louvain, it 
had no legal power to grant degrees, and consequently became a 
comparative failure under this disability. Yet it survives, and its 
principal college—University College, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 
—with its scanty resources holds a remarkably high place in com- 
petition with the Queen’s colleges in the examinations of the Royal 
University. At one time we asked that that University, with its 
Papal charter and its purely Catholic and religious character, should 
be endowed by the State, and should receive power to grant degrees ; 
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and if we persisted in that claim I do not see on what grounds, 
except those of the high hand, it could be refused. But as against 
it we should allow that the objection to endowing Catholic education 
—the teaching of the Catholic doctrine—whether valid or not, would 
certainly be to the point. 

But now it is not a question of asking recognition and endowment 
from the State for a University founded by Catholics on their own 
principles, but a totally different thing—the establishment by a 
Protestant Parliament of a University for teaching secular knowledge 
on such conditions as will render it at least tolerable for Catholics. 
We simply ask that it shall have a Catholic atmosphere, and not be 
positively offensive to our belief and sentiments. 

For this reason the very name ‘Catholic University’ is rather 
inaccurate. A University for Catholics is a much more correct 
description of what we now seek; and against our claims so reduced 
and so altered I submit that it is unfair to urge objections in such a 
form and on such grounds as would make believe that they still had 
for their object a Catholic University in the strictly religious and 
denominational sense. 

And in connection with this point there is a passage in Mr. 
Morley’s speech in the debate on the Address of last year that is of 
very great importance. Replying to an argument against our claims, 
contained in a document issued by the Liberation Society, Mr. 
Morley pointed out with unmistakable clearness the distinction 
between the endowment of the Catholic religion and that of a 
University such as we now contemplate. That in itself is a very 
telling point, but it is the least important part of his argument 
against the English Liberals who oppose us. They voted for the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893. That Bill contained a clause which with- 
held from an Irish Legislature the power to establish and endow 
a church, but granting this same power in express terms as regarded 
a University, provided the Tests Act applied to it and there was no 
endowment out of public funds for theological chairs. 

Yet we are now given to understand that some of the very persons 
who voted for this clause are now opposed to granting a University 
constituted literally on the principles laid down by it. In an article 
which is intended to be rather expository than argumentative I do 
not wish to do more than point out what seems to me a palpable 
inconsistency. If these gentlemen voted for Home Rule, knowing, 
as they did, that one of the first acts of an Irish Parliament would 
and ought to be to provide higher education for the nation, they 
would find it hard to justify their present attitude; but they did 
much more, they voted in express terms to give the Irish Parliament 
power to do what they now object to, and they drew a clear distinction 
between that and another power, that of endowing a church, which 
they now try to confound with it. 
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There is another remark of a practical kind which it may be 
useful to make. 

The five conditions on which undenominationalists would insist 
are in themselves of an abstract nature, and nearly all are negative. 
Assent to them does not necessarily involve acceptance of every 
possible institution into the statutes of which they may be embodied, 
and consequently it would seem to follow that the most reasonable 
course, at the present stage, would be for Parliament to give these 
principles into the hands of a competent Commission, with instruc- 
tions to draw out the constitution of a University for Catholics in 
Ireland on their lines. The work of that Commission should again 
come before Parliament, and it would be for all parties then to con- 
sider it in the concrete. We should have something definite before 
us, instead of the vague generalities and mere assertions with which 
we are now engaged. It is quite possible that in such an institution 
both denominationalists and undenominationalists, while they saw 
many concessions to each others’ preconceptions, not to say preju- 
dices, might also find in its actual constitution practical compensa- 
tions for its theoretic shortcomings. 

And perhaps the Unionist Government, which undoubtedly has 
weighty responsibilities not only to Catholics, but to all Ireland, on 
account of this great domestic question, might do worse than appoint 
such a Commission, and ask its followers to suspend their judgment 
until its work came before Parliament for ratification. 

The only alternative to such a course seems to be to avow, as 
leading Ministers have avowed, that the Catholics of Ireland have a 
grievance and must lie under it. Such an avowal may be all very 
well, but it raises a deep question as to the moral authority of the 
Government that makes it, and, if so great a wrong is maintained, 
must assuredly some day or other bring its own retribution. 


4 Epwarp Tuomas, 
Bishop of Limerick, 





VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI 


UNDER a thin disguise, Vittoria Accoramboni is sacrificed, on the 
altar of literature, in Webster’s White Devil. 

The ‘ eternally feminine’ heroine of Italian tradition is outraged 
in the fiend of the poet’s creation. The ‘ ominous star,’ who blazes 
across the play, a creature whom one of her critics calls ‘ masculine 
for evil,’ is a being as unmanly as she is unwomanly in her virulent 
invective and diabolic instigation to crimes she leaves others to 
commit. 

But the flesh-and-blood Vittoria is, after all, veryhuman. Way- 
ward, sinful in her life, subject to every penalty of her gifts and 
charms, but restored to dignity in the Christian note of her tragic 
death. 

The old Umbrian town of Gubbio has altered little in appearance 
since the middle ages ; but the palaces where the nobles then lived 
are now the dwellings of the poor. 

The Palazzo Accoramboni, a dilapidated building, is still pointed 
out, and here Vittoria and her brothers may have been born. 

Their mother, Tarquinia Paluzzi degli Albertoni,a woman no less 
proud of her Roman patrician birth than contemptuous of her 
husband’s provincial nobility, was the evil genius of her daughter’s 
life. 

Writers vie with one another in celebrating Vittoria’s charms— 
the classic regularity of her features, her exquisitely fair skin, her 
golden hair (she was a blonde of the Venetian type), the calm 
sweetness of her dignified bearing, her language, wit, and vivid 
repartee, and her talent of fascination. 

Like the Princess in a fairy tale, her suitors were numerous, but 
we are concerned with only one among them—a suitor her father 
dreaded, and whose intentions he suspected, but whom Tarquinia was 
determined her daughter should marry. 

Paolo Giordano Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, was one of the most 
important men of Italy. He was enormously rich, and his estates 
were vast. In Rome, where he had three palaces, he was immensely 
popular for his liberalities and his traditional name. 

His castles, scattered far and wide, were cities of refuge to his 
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numerous kinsmen, a good many of whom enjoyed, under his pro- 
tection, an undeserved immunity from the penalties of their civil and 
political misdeeds. 

A man of flagrantly immoral life, he was ‘more than suspected 
of having, in a passion of jealous rage, strangled his first wife, Isabella 
dei Medici, with the connivance of her brothers. 

It would be difficult to explain the mystery of Bracciano’s 
attraction for such a girl as Vittoria. He was fifty, ill-featured, and 
so hugely corpulent that he had to be dispensed from the customary 
obeisances in the Pope’s presence, simply because he was too fat to 
stoop. He suffered, moreover, from a loathsome chronic malady, 
from which eventually he died. 

But, such as he was, the love between him and Vittoria was 
mutual. Perhaps his devotion was the magnet that attracted her 
young heart, or his high estate dazzled her. But it seems more 
likely than either that her mother talked her over. 

Ludovico Orsini is the only kinsman of Bracciano who appears in 
Vittoria’s story. He was his great cousin’s confidant and ally, and 
a fierce opponent of his suit to her, on the ground of family dignity. 

He had been obliged to fly from Rome after he had murdered 
Vitelli, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Sbirri, on whom he sprang 
treacherously in the dark. The crime was an act of vengeance, a 
brother of Ludovico having been killed in a street brawl. 

For the next few years he led the congenial life of a bandit ; but, 
when we first come across him as the opponent of the marriage, he 
was in the service of the Venetian Seignory, and more or less white- 
washed. 

Later on, out of consideration for services rendered by his family, 
the Seignory appointed him Governor of Corfu; but this office, as 
we shall see, he did not live to fill. 

Ludovico’s apprehensions and Tarquinia’s hopes were alike cut 
short by an unforeseen event. 

To shield his child from Bracciano’s alarming attentions, and 
place her under more potent protection than his own, Accoramboni 
suddenly made her the wife of Francesco Peretti, a nephew of 
Cardinal Montalto, afterwards Sixtus the Fifth. 

The young man was gentle and inoffensive, but in no wise equal 
in intelligence, or even in birth, to his bride. But, at least for a 
time, he was a rapturously happy husband. No doubt Vittoria was 
kind to him. It is the instinctive graciousness of such women that 
makes everybody like them, and they disdain no one’s homage. 

Montalto had summoned his sister Camilla, and her son Francesco, 
from their humble home in Grottomare, to live with him in his 
Roman Palace. 

Into this household, dull, economical, bourgeois, unlike anything 
she had ever seen, Vittoria was abruptly introduced. But to reign 
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there as Queen, to be treated like a being of superior order, to win 
every one’s heart, satisfied her, just at first. 

The great Cardinal himself became devoted to her, and his affec- 
tion, sorely tried in the sequel, never altered. 

We can picture him as the host who welcomed the bride to his 
house. A man of about sixty, his head large and a little sunk 
between his shoulders, his small brown eyes flashing beneath arched, 
shaggy brows, the face rigid and impassive in repose, but perpetually 
changing with the play of constantly varying feeling, now gay, genial, 
affectionate, now terrible with anger. 

Everyone knows the legends of the irascibility of Sixtus the 
Fifth, and it requires no great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that, when his old-fashioned peasant sister objected to the costly 
luxuries and refinements the Cardinal bought to please Vittoria, 
stormy scenes followed. 

But other times, other manners. By and by it would be Camilla 
herself, the Holy Father’s sister, who should be charged with trespass- 
ing on his bounty, and keeping up ludicrous state. 

Vittoria, herself, squandered away her marriage portion on rich 
toilettes and company. Still worse, she was always surrounded by 
adorers. 

Little wonder that another daughter-in-law of Camilla, Maria 
Damasceni, a paragon of domestic virtue, was soon constantly held 
up to Vittoria as a model and became her aversion. 

Tarquinia was at the bottom of most of the trouble. With what 
mad end in view she best knew herself, she never let her daughter’s 
interest in the Dukedie. Vittoria’s maid was her accomplice, a woman 
afterwards accused of having attracted Bracciano to her mistress by 
means of a love philtre, and even of having poisoned Maria 
Damasceni for her. 

One charge was as false as the other. Maria died of a slow 
decline, not from poison. P 

Neither of these trumped-up charges was, however, even thought 
of until a crime that horrified the whole of Rome, and justified 
almost any suspicion, was committed. 

One night a pressing message was brought to the gentle, home- 
abiding Francesco Peretti, entreating him to go out at once to speak 
to his wife’s brother, Marcello, on urgent business. As Marcello was 
under a cloud, he could only venture out in the dark. The choice 
of night was therefore not in any way suspicious. But Francesco's 
mother, foreboding evil, threw herself at her son’s feet, and besought 
him not to leave the house. 

He persisted, went out, and next day was brought home dead, 
his body riddled with balls. 

Under the weak rule of Gregory the Thirteenth, similar crimes 
were of common occurrence in Rome, pressed to the very gates by 
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hordes of bandits recruited from the streets of the city. But the 
assassination was something more than a family tragedy, exceptional 
in atrocity and treachery. 

Marcello’s hand had done the deed, but no one doubted that the 
Duke was the murderer. Tarquinia, too, it was whispered, was in the 
plot. 

The Duke was formidable. To bring the crime home to him 
would be to risk plunging the city into the horrors of sanguinary 
faction warfare, in which, on one or other side, every inhabitant 
would be implicated, and the end of which it was impossible to 
forecast. 

In this suspense, Cardinal Montalto became the point of anxiety. 
A consistory had been fixed to take place immediately after the 
murder. Would Montalto attend, and would he insist on justice ? 

Time at least would be gained if, on the plea of grief, he absented 
himself from the consistory. 

He attended it, however, but made no allusion to the crime, ex- 
cept to answer condolences. Afterwards the Pope received him in 
private, and then he broke down; still he accused no one, demanded 
no enquiry. 

To save appearances, Gregory took the initiative, and volunteered 
promises of rigid enquiry, and that the offenders should be brought 
to justice. 

This promise was fulfilled exactly in the spirit that gave it birth. 

Investigations were made, and duly reported. Then the report 
was locked up in the Fortress of St. Angelo; and an individual, 
utterly guiltless of the crime, was accused of it. 

The accused man suffered no penalty for the crime committed by 
another. Before the warrant for his arrest was issued, the fact that 
he was out of reach had been taken into due account. At a previous 
date, he had committed certain other crimes, and he was known to 
be still in the place of refuge ‘to which he had then betaken himself. 
But the fictitious charge against him was bolstered up by a fable. 
Pallientieri, it was alleged, killed Peretti in self-defence; he knew 
Peretti intended to kill him at the first opportunity. 

This story was too monstrous for any one to swallow. Every one, 
who knew anything about Francesco Peretti, knew him to be the 
least bloodthirsty of men; a man without a grudge against any one, 
a man whose only offence was his wife’s beauty. 

Montalto was an apparently calm spectator of this travesty of 
justice. He said, afterwards, that at the time he left the matter ‘ in 
God’s hands.’ 

In his own household he tried to forget his personal grief in 
comforting the widow and his sister. But even there he was in a 
difficult position. 

Before the tragedy, Camilla was prejudiced against her daughter- 
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in-law. After it, she thought of her only as the muidcver’s sister, 
and as herself the cause of the crime, if not accessory to it. 

In this frame of mind, the Cardinal’s faith in Vittoria, his loyalty 
to her, no matter what happened, were naturally very exasperating to 
Camilla. 

All her suspicions were confirmed by an event which took place 
only a few days after the murder, an event which must have been a 
blow even to the Cardinal’s partisanship. 

Vittoria disappeared from his house, and, immediately afterwards, 
he learnt she was with the Duke at his ‘vineyard’—the Magna 
napoli. 

Still, nothing would convince him she had had any hand in the © 
crime; nor, except her shameless flight to her lover’s arms, is there 
any evidence to show she had been a party to the plot. 

A series of manceuvres to prevent the Duke’s marrying her now 
began on the part of his family: through Cardinal Medici (one of 
the brothers of the Duke’s unfortunate first wife), the Pope was 
induced to issue warning after warning to prevent the marriage. The 
first notice simply forbade it and declared it null and void if it had 
already taken place. The next ordered the pair to separate, and 
finally Vittoria was commanded to go back to her father and never 
to leave the house even to hear mass. 

While a show of compliance was made, all these commands were 
defied. 

The widow went to her father’s house, the Palazzo Massa, but, 
instead of never leaving it, employed her time in going backwards 
and forwards to her lover at his ‘ vineyard.’ 

At last the Palazzo Massa was invaded by sbirri, Vittoria was 
seized and forcibly carried to the Convent of St. Cecilia in 
Trastevere. 

From there, for better security, she was presently moved to the 
Fortress of St. Angelo and there kept a year in prison. 

Her lover meantime was not only free, but powerful at the Vatican 
and busy on her behalf. 

One by one, through his efforts, the warnings were withdrawn, 
until only the prohibition of the marriage remained in force. 

His tactics were to allow it to be taken for granted that he no 
longer intended to marry Vittoria, and that his efforts on her behalf 
were disinterested. 

The way for her release being in this manner paved, the moment 
she came out of prison he married her, not once but (to make matters 
doubly sure) twice. 

It was at the Castle of Bracciano that the second ceremony took 
place, and for a brief interval the pair remained there undis- 
turbed. 

With a New Year their troubles began again. Their marriage 
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was brought before the Roman Court, and they were ordered to 
part. To gain time, the Duke pledged his word that Vittoria should 
leave him; but he employed the respite gained to go through the 
marriage ceremony with her for the third time. 

On the very day, 24th of March 1585, this last ceremony took 
place, an event was occurring in Rome that shook even Bracciano’s 
confidence in his own invincibility. 

Montalto was elected Pope as Sixtus the Fifth. The Duke had 
at least the courage of his deeds, and, immediately he was informed 
of the unexpected result of the Conclave of Cardinal electors, he 
hurried to Rome to be present at the reception, which, in accordance 
with custom, the Holy Father would hold immediately after his 
election was announced. 

This was effrontery that scandalised even Roman society. Every 
one was on the watch to see how the Pope would bear himself to 
Bracciano. But there was little to satisfy curiosity. It was reported 
that the ‘small brown eyes’ flashed, but nothing more. In other 
respects the Pontiff’s manner was strictly ceremonious. 

But the Duke himself was not satisfied. It was his purpose to 
find out whether his position in Rome was still tenable, and, not 
having succeeded at the first reception, he boldly reappeared at the 
very next the Holy Father held. 

This was too much. This time there could be no mistaking the 
fiery wrath of the twice insulted Pontiff. 

But Bracciano offended him still more deeply through Vittoria. 
Not content with thrusting himself on the Pope, it was surely at his 
instigation that Vittoria, in spite of repeated denials, forced herself 
into the house she had left under circumstances so disgraceful, and 
into Camilla’s presence. She was received with sobs, tears, and 
stormy reproaches. 

Bracciano was now obliged so far to accept defeat that he saw 
the absolute necessity of flight. 

The Castle of Bracciano, in his absence, had been occupied by 
Marcello (the murderer of Francesco) at the head of a company of 
bandits. For what purpose they had been assembled there was 
never known. They left so soon as news came from the Duke that 
he, Vittoria, and their household were hurrying from Rome. 

Quarters so accessible from the city were no safe refuge, and a 
further move to Padua quickly followed ; and yet another, soon after, 
to Salo, an estate of the Duke in Venetian territory. 

In this retired place the troubled love story subsided into one of 
uneventful domestic life. But this unmerited and dearly bought 
peace only lasted a few weeks. It terminated then in the death of 
the Duke. ‘He expired’ we are told ‘in the arms of his adored 
wife.’ 

Capable of this enduring adoration, there must still have been 
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to some remnant of good even in this somewhat unsavoury hero of 
Id Vittoria’s love story. 
he Immediately he was dead, his widow wrote to his friend and 

kinsman, Ludovico Orsini. He was on the point of starting for Corfu, 
vk to enter upon his office as governor of the island, but, changing his 
's plans, he hurried to Salo. 

There he made Vittoria hand over to him all her personal jewels, 

d beside all the other valuable property in the house ; and told her he 
d intended to manage the business matters connected with the late 
e Duke’s will, under which a large proportion of the property came to 
e Vittoria. 
8 She made no attempt to resist, ‘ obeying with resignation,’ we are ~ 


told, and too broken-hearted to realise that, at least for the time, he 
was reducing her to destitution. 

) Terrified by his manner, she left Salo when this scene was over, 
to take refuge in Padua, her brothers Marcello and Flamineo 
accompanying her. 

Here she wrote to Sixtus, on whose affection she still had reason 

) to rely, telling him of Ludovico’s conduct, and of her own situation 
in consequence. ; 

Before the Pope’s answer reached her she too was dead. 

‘In the night of December 21-22, 1585, forty of Ludovico’s 
creatures, fantastically disguised in black, came to the Palazzo 
Cavalli, where Vittoria and her brothers had taken up their quarters.’ ! 

Twenty surrounded the house, while the rest, scaling the walls, 
entered. Eight of the assassins, carrying lighted torches, made 
their way through the long galleries and passages in search of their 
victims. 

Flamineo ‘the innocent, the young,’ was playing the lute, and 
singing the Miserere, in the great hall of the Palace. 

The murderers surprised him with a shot through the arm. 
Wounded and bleeding he ran, followed by the murderers, to his 
sister’s room. 

She was saying her night prayers before her crucifix; and when 
she turned and saw the assassins, she asked not that they would 
spare her life, but that she might have a few moments to prepare for 
a Christian death and commend her soul to God. 

Even this the ruffians refused. One of them plunged his dagger 
into her left breast, then twisted it round in the wound and jeeringly 
asked her ‘if her heart was pierced.’ 

The last words she spoke were, ‘ Jesus’ and ‘I forgive you.’ 

They next fell on Flamineo and despatched him. In his body 
there are said to have been counted no fewer than seventy-two wounds. 

‘The Paduan authorities,’ says Mr. J. A. Symonds, ‘ identified 


? See Hiibner’s Life of Siztus the Fifth, and J. A. Symonds’s Italian Byways. 
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the body of Vittoria, and of Flamineo, and sent at once to Venice for 
further instructions. 

‘Meanwhile both corpses were laid out, in one coffin, for the 
people to contemplate. The Palace and Church of the Eremitani, 
to which they were removed, were crowded all the day following with 
a vast concourse. 

‘ Vittoria’s wonderful dead body, pale yet sweet to look upon, the 
golden hair flowing round her marble shoulders, the red wound in 
her breast uncovered, the stately limbs arrayed in satin as she died, 
maddened the populace with its surpassing loveliness. 

‘ Dentibus fremebant, they gnashed with their teeth, says the 
chronicle, when they beheld that gracious lady stiff in death. 

‘It must indeed have been an impressive spectacle. The grim, 
gaunt frescoes of Mantegna looked down upon‘her as she lay stretched 
on her bier, solemn, calm and, but for her pallor, beautiful as in life.’ 

Marcello Accoramboni escaped the fate of his brother and sister 
to meet the reward of his crimes at the hands of justice. 

Unconscious of the tragedy about to take place, he had fled from 
the Palazzo Cavalli, after having murdered his servant in the public 
bath of Padua. On this charge he was subsequently arrested, but 
the trial resulted in his acquittal. 

Just before news of Bracciano’s death reached Rome a former 
servant of his was arrested for some delinquency. This man, put to 
the question, made disclosures regarding the Duke’s share in the 
murder ot Francesco that stirred up Camilla, who had never ceased 
to call for justice on the murderers of her son, to renew her efforts to 
bring them to punishment. 

The new Pope’s reign had been inaugurated by a series of severe 
measures, directed to repress the crime and disorder that had pre- 
vailed in Rome and the surrounding country under Gregory the 
Thirteenth. 

But, with regard to the past tragedy in his own family, Sixtus 
shrank from proceedings that would, he thought, look too much like 
personal vindictiveness. 

Not until Bracciano was dead did he at length yield to his sister’s 
demands so far as to hint to the Venetian ambassador that, although 
Marcello had been acquitted in the recent trial, it might be possible 
to arrest him again for the murder committed in Padua, and that he 
could be tried and punished there. 

To re-arrest a man on a charge of which he had been acquitted 
was so totally contrary to Venetian law that the Pope’s proposal was 
refused ; finally the Seignory proposed to him to arrest the guilty man 
and hand him over to the Roman State. 

To this Sixtus, after long hesitation, agreed, and Marcello was 
tried and executed at Ancona in November 1586. 

Ludovico Orsini, the murderer of Vittoria and her poor young 
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brother, Flamineo, also suffered for his crimes. Suspicion at once 
fell on him and ‘he wassummoned.’ But in defiance of the summons 
he took up his position in the Palazzo Contarini, outside Padua, 
fortified himself, and prepared to fight for his life. 

On Christmas Day the Venetian avogador brought two pieces of 
artillery into position and bombarded the palace. The wall fell 
under this attack, burying three of the chief murderers. 

Ludovico had hoped to hold out till night and to escape in the 
dark, but, finding this impossible, he surrendered. He took a ring 
off his finger and sent it to his confederates, with advice to follow his 
example. Then he walked out. He was attired in brown, a dagger 
at his side, his cloak hung gracefully over his arm. 

The dagger being taken from him, he leant carelessly over a 
balustrade and began to trim his nails with a little pair of scissors. 

The Palazzo Contarini was then searched. A few men were 
discovered hidden in out-of-the-way corners beside arquebuses and 
daggers, the latter blood-stained. 

An embossed silver cup, among the articles found, was afterwards 
produced at the trial in proof of Ludovico’s guilt. It had on it the 
Medici arms, and was proved to have belonged to Bracciano’s first 
wife, Isabella, and afterwards to Vittoria. 

In view of the dishonour to the State, a public functionary 
having committed a heinous crime in one of the most important 
cities and fortresses belonging to Venice, sentence of death was 
passed on Ludovico. But, in consideration of his rank and his 
illustrious family, to which the State was under obligation for many 
services, he was spared the ignominy of public execution and was 
strangled in prison. His accomplices were executed in the public 
square of Padua. 

With this scene the story of our heroine closes. In Webster's 
Vittoria Corambona it is surpassed in horror, but (pace the critics of 
that classic) in his incarnate fiends Webster misses the ‘one touch’ 
that in the hands of his greater forerunner would have given us 
human men and women of kindred nature with the race. 


MARGARET MAITLAND. 
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WHEN Shakespeare soared from life to death, above 
All praise, all adoration, save of love, 

As here on earth above all men he stood 

That were or are or shall be—great, and good, 
Past thank or thought of England or of man— 
Light from the sunset quickened as it ran. 

His word, who sang as never man may sing 

And spake as never voice of man may ring, 

Not fruitless fell, as seed on sterile ways, 

But brought forth increase even to Shakespeare’s praise. 
Our skies were thrilled and filled, from sea to sea, 

With stars outshining all their suns to be. 

No later light of tragic song they knew 

Like his whose lightning clove the sunset through. 

Half Shakespeare’s glory, when his hand sublime 

Bade all the change of tragic life and time 

Live, and outlive all date of quick and dead, 

Fell, rested, and shall rest on Webster’s head. 

Round him the shadows cast on earth by light 

Rose, changed, and shone, transfiguring death and night. 
Where evil only crawled and hissed and slew 

On ways that only shame and bloodshed knew, 

He bade the loyal light of honour live, 

And love, when stricken through the heart, forgive. 
Deep down the midnight of the soul of sin 

He lit the star of mercy throned therein. 

High up the darkness of sublime despair 

He set the sun of love to triumph there. 
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Things foul or frail his touch made strong and pure, 
And bade things transient like to stars endure. 
Terror, on wings whose flight made night in heaven, 
Pity, with hands whence life took love for leaven, 
Breathed round him music whence his mortal breath 
Drew life that bade forgetfulness and death 

Die: life that bids his light of fiery fame 

Endure with England’s, yea, with Shakespeare’s name. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE OPEN-AIR CURE OF CONSUMPTION ' 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


In an article, ‘Tuberculosis in Man and Beast,’ in this Review for 
October, Sir Herbert Maxwell has made a clear and telling statement 
of the case in favour of immediate action being taken to combat the 
terrible disease, tuberculosis in cattle, which so affects the interests 
of man. In his paper he brings together all that is supposed to be 
known about the disease, but stops short of suggesting any means of 
suppressing and eradicating it. The best he has to offer is the system 
of partial isolation—which is really no isolation at all—of unsound from 
sound animals as carried on in Denmark. The sound and unsound 
animals are kept under the same roof and are separated only by a 
movable partition. If such a system were adopted it would do harm 
rather than good, for such half-measures would only prevent more 
radical steps, which are an absolute necessity, being taken. 

It may not be out of place here for me to make my excuses for 
taking it upon myself to write on this subject. As Sir Herbert 
Maxwell puts it, a layman speaking to laymen may be more easily 
understood than a scientist ; and with laymen it finally rests whether 
any steps are to be taken in such matters or not. I may be qualified 
in a degree to speak, since from my training as a chemist I may not 
be quite so ignorant of the subject as I otherwise might have been, 
and, moreover—and this to me is excuse enough for writing—I have 
myself been 2 consumptive, affected with acute phthisis, and yet have 
been perfectly cured by the rational treatment which I will afterwards 
try to explain. I therefore think that I am to some extent entitled 
to speak, since I know, from my own case, more about this disease 
than most scientists could possibly know by theory, for I have found 
out, by bitter experience, what are the best possible things for con- 
sumptives, and what the worst possible. Indeed, I could not help 


1 [This article was in type before the recent meeting at Marlborough House 
under the presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in support of ‘the National 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption and other forms of Tuberculosis.’ 
All who are interested in the subject (and who is not?) should read the report of 
that meeting in the Times and other newspapers of the 21st of December 1898.— 
Ep. Nineteenth Century. ] 
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writing. For three years I have watched the blind gropings after 
the truth of the most learned scientists in this country. I have 
watched the half-truths they have—not discovered—but been driven by 
Continental scientists to acknowledge, and the wrong positions they 
have taken up, while all the time thousands were dying who might 
have been saved, and I could keep silent no longer. 

Perhaps the best way for me to treat the subject is to start with 
my own case, and then to show how it is possible to save practically 
every consumptive person in this country, if only public interest 
could be aroused, and the necessary means employed to bring about 
a result so desirable from every point of view. 

In the summer of 1895 I completely broke down in health. I - 
was at that time twenty-eight years of age. I must have been ill 
for some very considerable time—perhaps eighteen months or two 
years—without realising the cause of my excessive languor and 
weakness. I was examined by Drs. A. B. Mitchell and Whitla of 
Belfast, who both told me the same thing—that my case was very 
desperate, that I was suffering from acute phthisis. My weight, as 
taken by Dr. Whitla at that time, was 9 st. 71b. I was ordered to 
stop work and go into the country to live, and to have complete rest. 
No one, myself least of all, ever expected to see me well again. At 
first I got considerably worse. Weakness became more apparent, 
night sweats more copious, cough more severe, and throat, &c., in- 
flamed. I set my house in order, believing firmly that my days 
were numbered, and that they were few. Gradually, however, I 
began to gain weight, owing to the nourishing food provided for me 
by my friends. I should think that during the three months I 
stayed in Ireland I drank more than half a gallon of milk every day. 
When I had been three months in the country a friend advised me 
to go to Nordrach, in the Black Forest, where he had himself been, 
and where he had received more good and made more progress in a 
few months than he had in the previous seven years, during which, 
as I knew, he had been ill of phthisis. He had been two voyages to 
the Cape, two winters at Davos, and in fact had tried every known 
remedy and treatment without any result. Then he heard of Nord- 
rach, where he finally got cured. He is now quite well and strong, 
is living in England winter and summer, and attending to his busi- 
ness. I decided to give Nordrach a trial, for, from what my friend 
said of the treatment there and of its results, 1 could well believe 
that it was the most likely way of effecting a cure, if the cure of such 
a disease were possible. 

I arrived at Nordrach early in October 1895. My weight 
was 138 lb., or 9 st. 12 lb. I left Nordrach towards the end of 
January 1896—in three and a half months—quite cured. During 
that time I had gained almost 3 st. in weight. On my return 
I weighed 176 lb., or 12 st. 8 Ib., and my chest measurement 
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had increased 6 inches. I here give my weight and gain per week 
during the progress of my cure. 

First week, the 12th of October, 1895, 138 lb. or 9 st. 12 lb.; 
second week, 143 lb.; third week, 147 lb.; fourth week, 149 lb.; 
fifth week, 153 lb.; sixth week, 157 lb.; seventh week, 160 lb.; 
eighth week, 163 lb.; ninth week, 165 lb.; tenth week, 168 lb. ; 
eleventh week, 168 lb.; twelfth week, 169 lb.; thirteenth week, 
170 lb.; fourteenth week, 173 lb.; fifteenth week, 174 lb.; six- 
teenth week, the 24th of January, 1896, 176 lb. or 12 st. 8 lb. 

Since that time, now almost three years ago, I have kept in 
perfect health and maintained a weight of from 12 st. 4 lb. to 12 st. 
7 lb., at which figure I at present turn the scales. It is certainly a 
struggle to get up one’s weight, but when that has been accomplished 
one has only to eat a normal amount to maintain it. I have now of 
course no cough, my lungs are quite healed and not a trace of 
tuberculosis left, and I am quite as likely to remain sound as any 
person who has never been affected—more likely, I think, because 
I know how to live and what to avoid. I have since my return 
been examined by doctors who knew me before and during my illness, 
and they have all pronounced me perfectly sound. Quite lately, in 
July, before the British Medical Association in Edinburgh, some of 
the greatest authorities on the chest examined me and found my 
lungs quite healed and in a healthy condition. If my case were an 
isolated one it would convince nobody, some other cause would 
be adduced to account for the recovery, but it is also the case 
of hundreds of others who have been perfectly cured at Nordrach, 
and who have been fitted again to take their part in the 
work of life. I may say that I have worked as hard since my 
recovery as ever I did in my life, but with considerably altered 
methods, and with a deal more care to the essentials of rest and 
nourishment, and the avoidance of the things—such as impure air— 
which tended to bring about my breakdown. I may mention that 
the windows of my house are never closed, but are kept open winter 

and summer, with nothing but the best results; that I never wear 
an overcoat or carry an umbrella in the wettest or coldest weather ; 
and that I have been drenched dozens of times without changing my 
clothes or catching acold. This generally is the mode of life followed 
by those who have been to Nordrach. Before going there they are 
weakly, dying consumptives ; on their return they are strong, hardy 
and healthy men and women, capable of standing any climate—and 
climate certainly has nothing to do either with the cause or the ewre 
of consumption—provided they lead the reasonable lives that all of 
us, strong and weak alike, should lead. It may be said that these 
cures are not permanent ; but it is in their permanency that they 
are so different from many improvements in condition received else- 
where, which seldom last. Cases that were cured tén years ago, 
when Dr. Walther first started his treatment at Nordrach, still 
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remain quite well, and will continue well so long as they live within 
the bounds of reason. I have been back at work three years, and 
feel better now than when I returned. 

I was formerly always thin and delicate, subject to constant colds 
and ill-health. During the last three years I have not been absent 
from business a single day through illness, and my general health is 
completely restored. 

I emphatically affirm that consumption is not a fatal disease, 
that not a single life should be lost through it, if only the proper 
means of grappling with it were employed. 

It is not for me to enter into the scientific aspect of the disease. 
An excellent paper on Nordrach is contributed by Dr. R. Mander ~ 
Smyth, himself a patient cured there, to the British Medical 
Journal of the Ist of October. I shall, however, give a rough 
outline of the treatment as carried out by Dr. Otto Walther, and 
to a great extent originated and perfected by him, at Nordrach, in 
the Baden Black Forest, Germany. The results he obtains are so 
much better than are got at any other sanatorium that Nordrach is 
the best place to take as a pattern when erecting sanatoria in this 
country. s 

The three outstanding features of Dr. Walther’s treatment are :— 

(1) Over-feeding.—Dr. Walther holds that there can be no cure 
without weight-gaining. He carries this to its logical conclusion, 
and stuffs his patients to their utmost capacity. It is amazing the 
amount one can eat when forced to it; twice or three times as 
much as one would feel inclined to eat. There is no harshness used, 
but somehow the Doctor is able to make every one eat the amount 
necessary. The food is of ordinary kind, but consists of plenty of 
milk, fats of all kinds, meats, potatoes, vegetables, butter, bread, 
cheese, fruits, sweets, &c. The gain in weight is often enormous. 
I have known a patient to gain 8 lb. in one week, and another 
to double his weight while at Nordrach. Every one gains weight. 
Each patient is weighed every week; and as there is a friendly 
rivalry as to who will gain the most, there is a stimulus to good 
eating. This over-feeding causes no ill effects; indeed girls come 
there who have taken very little solid or nourishing food for months, 
and start at once on this heroic treatment, showing signs of imme- 
diate improvement. We used to say amongst ourselves, or ‘when 
impressing on a newcomer the necessity for eating largely, that we 
had to eat three times the ordinary amount of food; one portion to 
replace natural waste ; a second portion to replace the extra waste 
from the disease ; and a third portion to put on weight so that the 
system might be strengthened and finally get the better of the 
disease. As the weight increases the patient begins to feel more fit, 
and to realise that at last he has stumbled on the right treatment. 
The cough leaves him after the first few weeks. This irritating 
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cough is nothing but an ordinary cold which the patient has all 
along been too weak to throw off. But now he is able to master it, 
and as a consequence his lungs get more rest and he himself more 
sleep. The chest begins to expand, the lungs to heal, and little by 
little, unconsciously and without effort, the patient’s bent shoulders 
begin to straighten. Every fresh sign of returning health is of 
untold encouragement and good to him; and besides he sees others 
getting cured and leaving for home. There are three good meals a 
day. I am sure there is no place where there is so much food con- 
sumed per head as at Nordrach. And that by dying consumptives 
who are generally supposed to have no appetite! The meals are at 
long intervals, and there are no snacks allowed between whiles. 
Breakfast at 8, dinner at 1, and supper at 7 o’clock. Patients are 
required to be in their rooms to rest on their couches for an hour 
before each meal. Immediately after a walk one is too tired to eat 
well, but when an hour’s rest has been taken one has as much of an 
appetite as it is ever possible at Nordrach to have. Resting is always 
to be taken stretched out at full length on a couch, as in that way 
the maximum amount of rest is obtained. No medicines are ever 
given, as they can do no good, and only upset the stomach. 

(2) Regulation of the amount of exertion and rest.—Doctors at 
home little realise that this is such an important matter. Certainly 
there is nothing so harmful to a consumptive patient as over-exertion 
in any form, mental or bodily. Even too great intentness in reading 
a novel, or, let us say, the excitement and engrossedness of listening 
toa concert, are injurious. Dr. Walther gives great attention to this 
matter of regulating the amount of exertion, for he says that more 
consumptives kill themselves by doing too much than in any other 
way. Each patient has to take his temperature, by the rectum, four 
times every day, and to note it on a chart. The Doctor visits him 
three times a day, and can tell at a glance from the temperature 
chart if the patient is doing as he ought, and instructs him accord- 
ingly ; whether he is to be in bed, to lie on his couch, to sit outside, 
or to go a long or a short walk. When there is fever the patient is 
required to be in bed until such time as the temperature becomes 
normal. In old-standing and obstinate cases this is sometimes for 
months. When in bed the patient is expected to eat quite as much 
as when going about. Walking is generally uphill, and always at a 
snail’s pace, so that the lungs are exercised without being exerted, and 
are thus strengthened and healed. These walks are increased in length 
as the patient grows stronger, until by the time he is quite cured he 
is allowed to walk long distances, say ten miles, and is so thoroughly 
hardened and confirmed in health that he is able on his return home 
to at once resume work. When cured, the erstwhile patient is sent 
back to this country as readily in mid-winter as in midsummer, 
Winter in fact is the best time for consumptives under the Nordrach 
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treatment, as then they eat more and gain weight more rapidly. Ten 
hours’ sleep every night for each patient; to bed at nine and up at 
seven o'clock. Though one may not be sleeping all the time, yet 
one is resting. The Doctor is very much displeased when any one 
disregards his instructions on these matters. Indeed the patient 
soon finds out for himself that the laws laid down are for his good. 
Over-exertion to the length of fatigue results in return of cough or 
fever, or tells a tale in some other unpleasant way. 

(3) Pure air.—From the moment of arrival until leaving 
Nordrach the patient never breathes one breath of any but the purest 
air, as Nordrach is in the Black Forest at an elevation of 1,500 feet, 
surrounded by trees, and a long way off from a town or even a village. 
The casement windows of the sanatoria are kept wide open day and 
night, winter and summer, and in some instances the windows are 
taken completely out of the frames. Thus it is practically an out- 
door life the patient lives continuously. There is therefore no 
danger of chills on going out in any kind of weather or at any hour, 
as the temperature within and without is equal. So pleasant does 
this living in the open become, and so hardy is the patient made, 
and so invigorated, that on his return to this country it is the 
greatest misery for him to have to remain in a room with closed 
windows. Being at such a considerable height—1,500 feet, with a 
rise in the longer walks of another 1,500 feet—the patient, to get the 
same amount of oxygen into the system, must breathe relatively 
more of the rarefied air, and thus expand the lungs. In this way the 
lungs are completely flooded with pure air; all the odd corners and 
crannies, which he has hardly used for years, are ventilated, which 
the easy walking uphill is eminently calculated to effect, while at the 
same time the almost absolute rest the patient enjoys allows the lungs 
to be practically undisturbed, and so permits the healing process to 
proceed. The climate is much the same as at home. There is quite 
as high a rainfall, and in winter it is much colder. But it has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that climate has absolutely nothing 
to do with the case. There the patients, who go out regularly, 
day after day, in all kinds of weather, sometimes walk for hours at a 
time in the rain, without ever thinking of changing their wet clothes 
afterwards. This course I still adopt, and find that such a wetting 
—sometimes twice in one day—never does me any harm whatever. 
I asked Dr. Walther if he thought his system could be carried on with 
hope of success in this country. He said that it could be worked here 
quite as well as at Nordrach, or as in the balmiest clime ; that all 
that was required was a place where pure air was to be had, situated 
well away from a town, at a fair elevation, and the man to see that 
the system was properly carried out. Iam now convinced that this is 
perfectly true. Absolutely nothing else is needed. Freedom from 
wind, a high average of sunshine, dry climate, and all such other 
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things as are generally supposed to be so necessary, go for nothing. 
And this is the crux of the whole matter. It is possible to cure 
here, on the spot, almost all the people of this country who are ill of 
phthisis! Why, then, are sanatoria not erected at once to cure the 
hundreds of thousands of those who are ill, and who have not the 
means to go abroad—hundre s of thousands who are as certainly 
doomed to death as if they were already under the sod, if some such 
steps be not at once taken? It is sad to think that all these people 
must die, when they might easily be saved. 

These are the three features of the cure: nourishment, rest, and 
fresh air.? Of course there are details in the treatment. Every patient 
is examined once a month, both as to his lungs and sputum. Each 
month the symptoms of disease become less and less evident, until 
there comes a time when the Doctor, after examining the patient’s 
chest, will say, ‘I can hear absolutely nothing.’ That indeed is a 
happy moment for the patient. The lungs are quite healed, and the 
sputum likely to be free from bacilli. After assurance is made 
doubly sure by injecting the sputum into a guinea-pig, and waiting 
a few weeks to see that there is no unfavourable result, the happy 
patient—now a patient no longer—is free to leave Nordrach and go 
whithersoever he listeth. As a matter of fact, their most intimate 
friends often do not recognise in the stalwart, broad-chested fellows 
the dying consumptives they knew but a few months before. 

Only forty to fifty patients are taken at Nordrach. Dr. Walther 
says it is impossible to properly overlook more, and it can be easily 
understood that he is besieged with applications for rooms long 
before he is able to accommodate the applicants. It is in the matter 
of this effective supervision that the results got at Nordrach are so 
much better than can be obtained elsewhere. If one thinks for a 
moment this will not seem strange. At Davos and such places 
friends of the patients and others unite with them in having a good 
time, and render it almost an impossibility for a cure to be effected. 
Nordrach, as far as I can discover, is the only sanatorium where this 
thorough, constant, personal supervision is exercised, and it tells in 
a marvellous way in the results. Instead of twenty-five to thirty 
per cent. cured at other sanatoria, and those- only the most favour- 
able cases, ninety per cent. I should say are cured at Nordrach, and 
many of those would be cases of the very worst type and of the 
longest standing, that had most likely come from other sanatoria to 
Nordrach as a last resort. 

Taking all cases—favourable and unfavourable—the average time 
necessary to effect a cure is five to six months. Some are cured in 







? Of the three the over-feeding is by far the most important, for itis conceivable 
that a cure might be effected by this means alone, which could never be accom- 
plished by fresh air and rest only. 
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two months, others (a few) need as many years. As to what is a 
hopeless case there is no saying. I think Dr. Walther never gives 
up hope. Certainly he has cured cases that were considered abso- 
lutely hopeless by every other authority. But it is to be hoped that, 
with increasing knowledge and better precautionary measures, such 
cases as are almost beyond all hope will no longer be met with, so 
that soon there should be no doubt as to every one being cured, if 
only we set about establishing a rational system of treatment on a 
proper scale. 

The advance in our knowledge of tuberculosis of late years 
has been immense. It is now no longer, considered, in the best- 
informed circles, as incurable, and it has been proved beyond doubt - 
that it is not hereditary. There is never disease, active or latent, in 
the offspring unless the womb itself of the mother is diseased—a 
very rare occurrence. In the case of cattle, as veterinarians know, 
it has been proved that it is not an hereditary disease by the 
experiments conducted by Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, M.P., 
in his pedigree herd at Castlecraig, some of the soundest and 
best-known animals of which have been bred off tuberculous 
parents. The idea that it was an hereditary disease got abroad no 
doubt in somewhat the following way. In a family in which one 
or both of the parents are consumptive the children are constantly 
in contact with an infectious disease. The fact of the parents 
having fallen victims to the malady is an indication that they were 
weakly constituted. The children are naturally weakly constituted 
also, and are therefore liable to take this or any other infectious 
disease. That is all. To begin with there is certainly no disease in 
the children’s systems. But living in the same unhealthy sur- 
roundings and bad circumstances as their parents, and being badly 
nourished, either from necessity or through a constitutional distaste 
for proper nourishing food, they naturally sooner or later most likely 
contract the disease. This gave rise to the idea that consumption 
runs in families. But if the children were taken away from those 
bad surroundings, and brought up rationally and healthfully, they 
would be quite as free and immune from the disease as the children 
of the healthiest parents. On the other hand the very healthiest 
people, with the best possible ‘family histories,’ become afflicted 
with phthisis through disregard of the laws which make for health. So 
long as the body is in health, well nourished and well cared for, 
there is no danger from infection. One may then, without any danger, 
commit the generally considered suicidal act of going out in rain for 
hours without overcoat or other protection, and without afterwards 
having a change of clothing, and do many other such terrible things 
without any other result than an increased belief in the wisdom of 
keeping strong in order to defy disease. It is only when the system 
“gets below par, through some of the hundred and one agencies that 
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tend to reduce it, that there is danger. Then the disease germs 
that are everywhere are ready to take hold of their victim, when the 
blood agents have not the vitality to overcome and exterminate the 
intruders. 

This, then, is what we know about tuberculosis. It is quite cur- 
able; it is not hereditary; it is not developed spontaneously, but 
directly by infection either by food, or inhalation, or other such means. 
The communicability of phthisis is coming to be realised in earnest. 
In New York it is as compulsory to notify a case of consumption as 
to notify a case of any other infectious disease. And what is true 
with regard to tuberculosis in man is equally true with regard to 
tuberculosis in cattle, for it is exactly the same disease, developed in 
the same kind of organism and amenable to the same treatment. 
What that treatment is I have endeavoured to show. There could 
not be produced, I believe, an authoritative cure from tuberculosis 
by any other means than by those I have indicated. Certainly the 
usual remedies, such as injection of tuberculin, administering 
guaiacol carbonate, creasote, &c., produce no satisfactory results. 
Cod liver oil as a curative agent is not in the question, as it is prac- 
tically the treatment I speak of in one of its branches—namely, 
seeking to build up the patient’s system by added nourishment. 
But cod liver oil is not such a good form of nourishment as the more 
natural fats and foods, such as butter, milk, and fat meats, etc., since 
it has the tendency to produce nausea. Take the case of any one 
who has been cured of tuberculosis by apparently other means—say 
an invalid who had gone to Australia. The chances were great 
against his recovering there; but granted that he did recover, it was 
not by taking medicine that he got better. I contend that his 
recovery was entirely due to the three remedial agents: plenty of 
good food, rest, and fresh air. These are justa reversal of the con- 
ditions which brought about his illness. When he went to Australia 
it was either to do no work or to take up some very light employ- 
ment. He lived in the bush an open-air life, and as a consequence 
of the change for the better in his surroundings his lost appetite 
returned,"and he soon began to gain in weight. This gave him a 
start, which he was able to improve upon until he was quite cured, 
when it is certain he could be no other than a big burly fellow in 
comparison to his former self. 

Perhaps the use of tuberculin, of all the attempted cures, is the 
roost likely one to prove serviceable. But at present it is valueless, 
as even Professor McCall Anderson, who writes in the British 
Medical Journal of October 1 on ‘ A Plea for the more General Use of 
Tuberculin,’ has to admit ‘. . . This improvement,’ consequent on 
the injection of tuberculin, ‘is but too often temporary, the morbid 
condition relapsing sooner or later after the treatment is stopped, 
The accuracy of those observations cannot be gainsaid.’ He goes on 
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to say that in, addition to the injection of tuberculin, other means 
should be resorted to, such as good food, pure air, and other anti- 
strumous remedies. 

There is no saying of what use tuberculin may prove to be in 
the future, when its preparation and proper use have been thoroughly 
mastered, when used in conjunction with the Nordrach treatment. 
It is believable that it might prove to be of great utility in arresting 
the development of the disease, or perhaps in completely eliminating 
tuberculosis from the system, leaving the rational treatment, under 
better conditions, to rapidly build up the system and ensure a 
permanent cure. I think it is probable that, even now, such forms - 
of the disease as lupus would yield to the proper use of tuberculin, 
if at the same time the patient’s system were thoroughly nourished 
and built up. It has lately been reported that Professor Denys, 
University of Louvain, has discovered a new serum by which he 
affirms he can cure tuberculosis, which contention it is said he makes 
after exhaustive experiments. It is to be hoped that this is so, and 
that it is not another false hope such as Koch and Verneuil raised. 
But, even if it be true, it is certain that the injection of a serum 
could not possibly build up the shattered system. The very best it 
could do would be to arrest the disease by destroying the bacilli, and 
therefore in any case the Nordrach system would have to be resorted 
to in order that the strength might be restored. 

Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart says that tuberculosis destroys as 
many lives as all the zymotic diseases combined, 50,000 to 70,000 
dying annually from it in the British Isles. It accounts for at least 
one-sixth of the total death-rate. At a moderate estimate it affects 
30 per cent. of all the cattle in this country. The question is, How 
are we to make use of the knowledge we now possess in the alleviation 
or eradication of such a scourge? Evidently, since it is infectious, 
the first step towards mastering it is to stop the spread of the 
disease by keeping healthy subjects from becoming affected. The 
next step is to cure those who are affected, and at the same time, by 
periodic compulsory examination of all subjects, to discover at once 
fresh cases. These fresh cases would be affected in such a slight 
degree that they would easily and quickly be restored to perfect 
health. By these means—preventing the spread of the disease, 
curing to the utmost extent the existing cases and singling out at 
once fresh cases for removal and treatment—tuberculosis in man and 
beast would at no distant date be eradicated, and a death from such 
a cause would be as rare in this country as a death from leprosy. 


JaMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Every one knows that America is the land of bold experiments, of 
rapid developments, of sudden adaptation of means to ends. Fewer 
people are aware how these qualities mark the recent astonishing 
growth of the higher education in the central and eastern states. 
Mark Tapley’s sarcastic observation, ‘The soil being very fruitful, 
public institutions grows spontaneous,’ is really scarcely an exaggera- 
tion. It may therefore be worth while to record a few of the 
impressions which I received from a brief visit to a number of 
American universities in April and May last. 

Spoiled children of fate, the Americans are little accustomed to 
feeling impulses which they are unable to indulge. And so the 
desire of university education, which is widely spread, and which 
dominates both sexes, has given rise to a marvellous abundance of 
colleges. The degree-giving bodies in the United States may be 
numbered by hundreds. Many of the new universities have arisen 
from the gifts and bequests of wealthy benefactors, a class abounding 
in America. Some were instituted by the legislatures of the various 
states. It is a doubtful point whether the conditions imposed by 
the benefactor or those created by the not always enlightened mem- 
bers of the legislatures are least onerous. In both ways the natural 
tendencies of the colleges have been to some degree curbed. Co- 
education of men and women, for example, has in some cases been 
forced on the teachers of universities by the external pressure of those 
who have had no experience in higher education. Of course many 
of the new institutions are at a low level. But everywhere the 
standard is rapidly rising. The University of Chicago, which has 
arisen since the World’s Fair was held in that city, has drawn 
together a very able teaching staff and thousands of students, and 
already possesses a series of great buildings which form a very 
stately whole. Other northern universities, such as that of Wisconsin 
and that of Evanston, have increased tenfold in a generation. But 
the older universities of the east, Harvard and Yale and Princeton, 
still attract.the ablest and most ambitious men; and in these the 
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tendency is rather to raise the level of study than merely to increase 
the number of students. 

Within the last twenty years the gradual spread of what is known 
in America as graduate study has completely changed the character 
of the universities. The older American colleges imported from 
England the notion of a course of undergraduate study in certain 
branches of knowledge, leading up to the bachelor’s degree. Until 
recently the students who desired to go beyond the somewhat narrow 
limits thus set betook themselves to Germany. At Berlin or Heidel- 
berg or Leipzig they pursued their course, and returned to America 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and a certain contempt for 
all learning that was not German. Within a few years the number 
of American students at Berlin has fallen to half what it was. The 
reason is that it is now possible to carry almost all studies much 
further without leaving America. This is largely the result of the 
influence of one university, that which is named after Johns Hopkins 
at Baltimore. The philosophical faculty of this institution was 
organised in 1876; and from the first it has been ambitious to give 
the highest teaching in languages, history, and science, rather than 
to attract numbers. According to the latest statement, there were 
at the university 520 students, of whom only 144 were under- 
graduates, the rest mostly graduates reading special subjects for 
their own progress, or for the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. 

The organisation of more advanced study was taken up by other 
universities. Special libraries and apparatus of all kinds were pro- 
cured, and the Semimar became a regular part of university organ- 
isation. According to recent statements, there are at Yale 1,783 
undergraduates, and 729 graduate and professional students; at 
Harvard the number of graduate students in the faculty of arts and 
sciences alone is 287. And as the number of teachers at Harvard, 
404, is considerably larger than the number at any English univer- 
sity, as well as more evenly distributed over various studies, graduate 
students in that university are not likely to suffer for want of special 
instruction. The new University of Chicago claims to have an even 
larger number of graduate students than Yale and Harvard, though 
probably the degree which some of them have taken in the less 
developed colleges of the west is not of great value. 

The sudden rise of graduate study, taken up not merely by 
young lawyers or students of medicine or divinity, but also in the 
ordinary course of arts and sciences, shows the immense vitality of 
learning in America. It can be no common force which makes men 
in hundreds postpone by three years or so their entrance into active 
life, and devote themselves to careful investigation of some particular 
subject in the field of science or history or letters. The individual 
is driven to this course because he knows that unless he does some 
good advanced work he will have no chance of appointment to any 
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college post. And the attitude of the university world is determined 
by the conviction that unless a man has studied his subject seriously 
and become used to working at first hand, he is not really an educated 
man, nor fitted to educate others. 

The graduate course naturally ends in the production of a dis- 
sertation in which some group of facts is thoroughly investigated or 
some new historical or philosophical view set forth. There is nothing 
on which the authorities of the Johns Hopkins University more pride 
themselves than on the dissertations which have been produced by 
the graduate students. They range over all fields, classical, oriental, 
historical, physical, biologic, and represent a vast amount of steady 
work, At Oxford and Cambridge the value of doctoral theses is 
curiously underrated. Many of them, both in Germany and America, 
are slight, and many are perverse. But it is most unfair to judge 
them merely in the light of additions to the sum of knowledge. 
Their great value is to those who produce them. Until a man has 
grappled individually with some serious scientific or historic problem, 
he can have no experience in the use of authorities, in the weighing 
of evidence, or in the methods of research. And such experience is 
the basis of higher education in the nineteenth century. Without 
it a man is quite incapable of judging of the tendencies of modern 
thought, or of appreciating the intellectual atmosphere which we 
have to breathe. 

Americans are quite ready to recognise that a course of education 
thus dominated by love of knowledge and the encouragement of 
research has its drawbacks. Students are seldom sufficiently trained 
in the use of their own language ; their education is far more effective 
on the scientific than on the literary side. In some cases they 
acquire the vices of the specialist, and by confining themselves to too 
narrow a field become myopic as regards the great world. But a 
perfect system of education has yet to be discovered ; and to English- 
men it should be interesting to study a kind of education of which 
the faults are diametrically opposed to our own. 

It is natural that the great spread of higher education in America 
should have made the stay at German universities less imperative 
and less usual. Nevertheless, the newness of everything in America 
and the abnormality of social conditions there has naturally caused 
every real student to look beyond his own country to the older 
civilisation of Europe for many things. The ablest men still make 
some stay in Germany. France has of late made an effort to attract 
American students to Paris, by adapting the university curriculum to 
their needs. Both Oxford and Cambridge have introduced into their 
scheme new degrees, those of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor of 
Science, to be conferred on graduates of foreign universities who 
pursue some definite course of study in England. This, however, is 
but a half measure, and is not likely to have much effect. The new 
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degrees are not understood in America, where, as in Germany, higher 
study leads direct to the doctorate. And besides, what American 
graduate students need is advanced lectures and the Seminar, where 
they can rub shoulders with other students and be personally stimu- 
lated by the professor or teacher. It is not mere advice as to books 
and reading that they want, but personal contact with the master. 
This they have at home, and in Germany. English professors are 
often either occupied with trying to lecture down to the under- 
graduate, or else engaged in their own work, and accustomed to 
regard teaching as an interruption. Unless we supplement the offer 
of degrees by the organisation of more advanced study, the only men . 
who are likely to come to us from America are those who come for 
social rather than educational purposes. 

At Boston, on the Queen’s birthday, I dined with a society con- 
sisting of Canadians working as instructors or as graduate students 
at Harvard. In number they were about forty, a very strong and 
promising set of men, who were all English subjects, yet who looked 
to Boston as the metropolis of education. When I expressed an 
earnest wish that hereafter Canadian graduates might sometimes 
complete their studies at Oxford and Cambridge rather than on New 
England soil, my words were cheered to the echo. To scarcely any 
of those young men, probably, had a graduate course in England 
suggested itself as a possibility. Yet in these days, when England 
and her colonies are drawing nearer together, ought they not also to 
associate in university study? Is not the comparative isolation of 
Oxford and Cambridge a deplorable dereliction of the duty which the 
universities owe to the empire? It is too much to expect that many 
young Australians and Canadians can come to us for the regular 
undergraduate course. But we might easily, if we chose, attract 
some of the most brilliant of colonial graduates for a briefer term of 
study. Undoubtedly, however, this cannot be done save by some 
trouble and some changes. It is a mistake to suppose that graduate 
study can merely be fitted on to our existing scheme. 

The best hope of those who would fain see Oxford and Cambridge 
adopt imperial responsibilities lies in the observation of history. 
Thirty years ago, university reformers like Matthew Arnold and 
Mark Pattison thought that the State would step in to control the 
higher education of England; that the universities had no power of 
expansion. But since those days we have learned another lesson. 
The two universities have worked out a vast scheme for the 
examination of schools; they have carried university extension into 
all the large towns of England; they have partially taken charge 
(too rashly, I fear) of the education of women. In quite recent days 
they have captured the profession of the Civil Service of England and 
India. At present it remains to be seen whether they will proceed 
further with this expansion or whether they will prefer to become 
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fashionable finishing schools for the well-to-do classes. In face of 
the new universities of the north and west, and the promised teach- 
ing university in London, Oxford and Cambridge must either go 
forward or else fall behind. 

I found it to be in America the universal opinion that if the 
English universities organised graduate courses, and awarded the 
doctorate at the end of them, there would be a flow to England of 
young graduates from the United States and the English colonies. 
The opportunity is unquestionably present ; it is for us either to use 
or to neglect it. Of course the first duty of Oxford and Cambridge 
is to England; but only Little Englanders would underrate the 
advantages of a closer federation of English-speaking universities. 
At the present time Harvard exercises great influence throughout the 
north and west of America by sheer intellectual force; it seems not 
impossible that Oxford and Cambridge might if they chose become 
the two hemispheres of the brain of the empire. 

While in this particular matter a visit to America suggests that 
changes are advisable in Oxford and Cambridge, he would be an 
unworthy son of the English universities who did not recognise that in 
many things we are the better off. When highly educated Americans 
visit Oxford or Cambridge they generally urge us not to change, but 
to preserve our peculiar institutions. Our ancient buildings, our 
noble colleges, our close ties to the past, our liberty in the present, 
appear more admirable than ever when we come straight from a land 
of novelties and experiments. In many things we inherit good 
working compromises which newly founded universities could not 
accept, but which it would be very doubtful wisdom to give up. 
Especially this is true of the attitude of Oxford and Cambridge towards 
religion. The Bill for the Abolition of Tests removed all marked 
unfairness to those who were not members of the Establishment, but 
did not produce a theoretic equality among the adherents of the various 
sections of the Christian Church. And as the great majority of 
graduates who belong to any religious body are Episcopalians, a good 
working compromise is secured. 

In America the religious conditions are quite different. For 
many years the distinctive doctrines of particular religious bodies 
have been dying down into a general level of broad evangelical 
Christianity. Hence, though most American universities have been 
founded in the interests of this or that religious body, it has been 
possible at nearly all to arrange religious services which are acceptable 
to the great mass of the students. Of the older foundations Yale is 
Congregational, Princeton is Presbyterian; of the newer, Chicago is 
Baptist, Evanston Wesleyan, and so forth. And in such cases some 
attendance at divine service is required of students. But the services 
are such as could searcely raise scruples in any one professing Chris- 
tianity. Anything like religious persecution is quite foreign to 
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American ideas. So every one in the university, except the 
president, is usually quite free to hold any religious views he pleases. 
Christian associations exist at all universities ; they are encouraged 
by the authorities, and largely used by the students. 

Thus an undenominational Christianity furnishes in America a 
working religious compromise, just as the Anglican Church, with its 
traditional moderation, does among ourselves. The alternative is 
secularism, which has been adopted by some of the newer universities, 
but which does not suit the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. A 
recrudescence of doctrinal intolerance might force the secularist 
solution on the universities of either England or America; but in 
America matters seem to be in a position of fairly stable equilibrium. 

Another matter in which acquaintance with American universi- 
ties leads only to a frank recognition of their necessary divergence 
from ours is their government. Oxford and Cambridge are perhaps 
the most complete democracies in existence. The Congregation at 
Oxford and the Senate’ at Cambridge, comprising all the resident 
teachers, have a power which is almost unlimited in matters of 
finance, of organisation, and of ordinance. They can do almost any- 
thing except where restrained by the wills of deceased benefactors. 
In American universities power is less evenly divided. Some matters 
are decided at a general meeting of the faculty. In each university 
there is an external board of trustees or overseers, to which grave 
questions are referred. The head professor in each particular branch 
of study exercises over his subordinates an authority which is exten- 
sive. And the president is often the real repository of power in the 
organisation. It is the most marked feature of American life, 
whether political, commercial, or educational, that power in every 
institution seems to gravitate into the hands of one man. Every one 
knows that in ancient days democracy led to tyranny. In America 

democracy has led to the rule of the boss, who is a tyrant of a kind, 
basing his authority, not on an armed guard, but on the power of 
the purse and on superior knowledge and skill. By their presidents 
universities are made or unmade, and as long as the institution is 
prosperous (which it can scarcely fail to be in America), the president 
can ordinarily carry out his will as regards the direction of study, the 
appointment of teachers, and in fact in all matters of finance and 
organisation. The Vice-Chancellor at Oxford or Cambridge is merely 
a chairman who gives a casting vote ; the president of an American 
university, like the President at Washington or the president of a 
railway company, is a real ruler, who can make peace or war, and 
appoint those of whom he approves to almost any position of in- 
fluence. In warfare, as Macaulay so clearly showed, a second-rate 
general can better conduct a campaign than the wisest consulting 
board. And as the fierce competition of the modern world is a 


! The Senate at Cambridge includes also non-resident Masters of Arts ; but these 
seldom come up to vote. 
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perpetual warfare, it must be allowed that the boss system is very 

well adapted to secure success in all fields of activity. The clumsy 
machinery of English universities could not work for a year 
apart from the restraints of tradition and the presence of a spirit of 
moderation and conciliation. It possesses no means whatever for 
restraining an energetic and determined minority. But an American 
university, like an American railroad, can fight and make terms, can 
crush foes and develop rapidly in any necessary direction. However, 
Oxford and Cambridge men will be more ready to acknowledge the 
advantage which American universities thus possess, than to try to 
acquire it themselves. 

In the matter of university education for women, the experience 
of America should be especially valuable. Owing to a variety of 
reasons, the desire of higher education has spread like wildfire among 
American women. In the roomy west, where careers of all sorts 
abound, and where the imperative calls of practical life can scarcely be 
resisted by any man of energy, there is a great field open to educated 
women. The Bar, the Church, medicine, and other professions are 
open to them; and in fact it would be difficult to find any walk in 
life quite safe from their intrusion. Never, since the matriarchal 
scheme of society fell into decay, had women such a field for their 
energies. 

A very badly paid profession in America is that of the teacher. 
And in all countries the life of the teacher is full of drudgery. Thus 
we cannot be surprised that in most parts of the United States men 
of ability have seldom become schoolmasters, while women have 
crowded into the pursuit. If we except a few cities such as Boston, 
we shall find the schools of America, from the smallest preparatory 
academies to the high schools, mainly in the hands of women. In 
some states ninety per cent. of the teachers are women. At Chicago 
in 1892, the number of male teachers was 219, the number of female 
teachers was 3081. In all schools, excepting in certain parts of the 
east and south, boys and girls are commonly taught together up to 
the university age. And the number of girls in the higher classes 
of these schools exceeds the number of boys almost in the proportion 
of two to one. 

In this state of affairs, so characteristic of a new country, and so 
radically different from what we are accustomed to in Europe, it 
would seem quite natural that boys and girls who had been educated 
together up to eighteen should go on together to the universities. 
If Eton and Harrow were mixed schools, mainly taught by women, 
it would seem strange that Oxford and Cambridge should claim to 
belong to one sex only. Yet as a matter of fact the co-educating 

university in America meets with obstinate opposition. 

The universities founded by the states of central and western 
America, such as those of Michigan, Wisconsin, and California, admit 
women and men as students on the same terms. But the older 
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universities of the east, such as Harvard and Princeton, do not 
admit women to full membership, and are strongly opposed to the 
mixing of the sexes in undergraduate classes. And of late years 
there have arisen in the New England states several large women’s 
colleges—Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and Smith—which educate 
women separately. 

Any one can study in America the two sets of institutions, the co- 
educating university, and the university meant for one sex only, as 
they exist side by side. It would be a mistake to suppose, however, 
that the admission of women as ordinary students of a university 
settles the problem so far as they are concerned. Of course they 
would be eligible for all fellowships and prizes: that goes without - 
saying. But there remains a further question how far they shall be 
admitted into the teaching staff and the governing council. When 
I reached the University of Michigan, I was rather surprised to find 
that, although co-education had been the rule there since 1870, yet 
the woman question was still a burning one. I commend this fact 
to the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. The women at Michigan 
are dissatisfied that they are not more largely represented on the 
teaching staff, and there is the old demand for justice and equality. 
If only nature had abstained from original injustice and instituted 
equality when the female sex was organised these questions might 
have admitted of a readier solution. 

My own inquiries, which were, I fear, persistent and detailed, 
led me to believe that the future is not with the mixed universities. 
Among the professors in such universities there is widely spread a 
deep feeling of dissatisfaction with the system. They complain that 
the mixed classes want homogeneity and vitality. And in the 
classes themselves a curious drift may be observed, a few men or 
women in a class mainly composed of the other sex tending to 
become fewer or disappear. And human nature being what it is, 
it is inevitable that the relations between fellow-students of opposite 
sexes should either become hostile or else too intimate. Either the 
men will regard the women as unsexed rivals, or else they will waste 
time in running after them. The one extreme prevails at Cornell, 
where men and women meet only in class, and scarcely speak to one 
another ; the other extreme prevails at Chicago, where the boys and 
girls wander about in pairs. It is worth observing in this connection 
that mixed education is thirty years old at Cornell, and quite new at 

Chicago, so that in this matter experience does not remove difficul- 
ties. A sceptic might doubt whether much of feminine society would 
help to bring the college career toa satisfactory end. Grave scandals, 
one must allow, appear to be almost impossible in America, but the 
experience of boat-race week in our English universities seems to 
show that philandering and study are not compatible. 
In 1893 Dr. Angell, President of the University of Michigan, was 
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gravely alarmed at the rapid rise of the proportion of women to men 
in his university ; but in five years the tide has turned, and the pro- 
portion of women has somewhat diminished. Meantime the number 
of girls in the female colleges has advanced by leaps and bounds. 
And public schools for boys only on the English plan are very suc- 
cessfully invading the eastern states. There are indications that the 
position of American women, which has hitherto been quite abnormal, 
will by degrees approach that of women in the old world. It does 
not appear to a visitor that even now girls in New England are 
entirely free from the rule of convention. 

One or two of the institutions which I found existing among 
American students seem to deserve attention, First a custom which 
has, so far as I know, no parallel in England. The art of debate, 
which has always been much encouraged and practised in America, 
has been completely organised on a competitive basis. 

Teams are selected in each college for a debating tussle, just as 
for a rowing match or a football contest. The teams of rival colleges 
meet on the platform of some large hall. A political or social sub- 
ject which offers good scope for argument has already been selected ; 
one side is assigned by lot to each of the contending parties. Each 
competitor in turn takes up his brief and attacks or defends, as the 
case may be. Judges assigned for the purpose decide which team 
is victorious, having regard, not to the justice of the cause, but to 
the skill of the disputants. A victorious college is proud of its team, 
and of the trophy which victory brings it. 

I was not present at one of these contests, but I attended a 
rehearsal for one. The youthful orators seemed to me to equal or 
surpass our English undergraduate debaters in fluency and ease ; but 
I was not greatly impressed with their debating force. They seemed 
rather to repeat a prepared theme than to demolish one another or 
really to grip the subject. Perhaps I expected too much, knowing 
how ready of speech educated Americans are. At the Oxford or 
Cambridge Union one would certainly not hear six or eight consecu- 
tive speeches which dealt so little in irony, in sarcasm, or in humour 
as those to which I listened at Harvard. Every man was serious, 
serious to dulness; and I was told, rightly or wrongly, that jesting 
and humour would be on these occasions regarded as blemishes. 

One cannot but feel some doubt whether it is a wise thing to set 
undergraduates to uphold one side or the other in a debate without 
any reference to their personal convictions. As a training for legal 
practice it may be very useful, but to men who expect to become 
ministers of religion or to take a part in politics, the habit of main- 
taining any given thesis is one of doubtful desirableness. I was told 
that such subjects only were chosen for these set debates as involved 
considerations of expediency rather than of morality; but it must 

surely be rather difficult to exclude all subjects on which men have 
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strong convictions. And a man who can speak as well against his 
convictions as with them is scarcely to be encouraged, except at the 
Bar. However, whatever may be thought of these oratorical displays, 
they have come into fashion everywhere in the American univer- 
sities. 

Another side of undergraduate life to which an Englishman 
naturally turns attention is that of athletic sport. In this matter, 
as in so many others, the American tendency to extremes is manifest. 
The universities produce athletes who hold the records for many of 
the feats of strength and speed in which young men now contend. 
At the Olympian festival at Athens two years ago, the American 
visitors carried all before them. And the football and baseball teams . 
put into their matches much of that determination and intensity of 
will which is so noteworthy on the other side of the Atlantic. They 
contend as if the salvation of the country depended on it ; and they 
have in consequence to be clad in elaborate armour to protect the 
vital parts from injury. Baseball is certainly a game which makes 
a severer call on the powers and requires a more continuous strain 
of attention than cricket. And baseball remains the university 
game, though the strongly marked predominance of the pitcher over 
the striker is fast reducing the scores at matches to zero. On the 
other hand, the athletes in the American universities are a small 
minority. Anything like the crush of racing boats on our narrow 
Cam, or the swarming of our footballers, is unknown in America. 
There is a large residuum. of men poor in physique and quite unac- 
customed to bodily toil and conflict. 

To these latter the movement which has set up in all the colleges 
of America, men’s and women’s alike, huge and well appointed 
gymnasia is an enormous benefit. In the baths under the gym- 
nasium at Harvard, men are as careless of the conventions of dress 
as Greek athletes, a thing which to me seemed very healthy, and 
admirably corrective of the thick-lying artificialities of American life. 
But not only do the sturdy frequent these exercise-places, but the 
weak and ill developed also. By a custom which, if not compulsory, 
is almost universally accepted, students submit to a careful anthropo- 
metric examination when they come to college. And a large propor- 
tion of them accept the prescriptions of the accomplished trainers, 
who urge them to correct their corporeal defects by a regular planned 
course of exercise. When I was at Harvard, the faculty was engaged 
in discussing the question whether gymnastic courses should be made 
compulsory : whether compulsory or not, they are accepted as a boon 
by the mass of the students. American ingenuity has strained its 
resources in providing exercises which shall develop every muscle 
and make supple every limb. When I was an undergraduate at 
English Cambridge, one of my contemporaries, who has since become 
a very famous engineer, spent much of his time lying on his back 
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and keeping up a football with his feet, in order to make his legs 
more supple. Such primitive expedients are superseded in the 
gymnasia by any number of contrivances with wheels and pulleys 
and bars and weights. Perhaps in the exercises of the gymnasium 
there is a too prominent element of self-consciousness. The strong 
and healthy man will always prefer the game which offers an end 
outside himself, to the gymnastic exercise which ends in mere self- 
culture. And the social competition of rowing and football has an 
ethical side which is wanting in the gymnasium. But nevertheless, 
in an age which is already self-conscious, and in which the fear of 
physical degradation is anything but baseless, we are bound to wel- 
come the trainer with his system, and the precise student of the 
human body with his measures. They will at all events be able to 
tell us whether physical decline is a fact or a fear ; and, in the former 
case, we must look to them for suggestions of remedy. 

The Columbia University of New York, of which Mr. Seth Low 
is the energetic president, has of late removed its seat from the 
centre of the city to its northern extremity. On a plot of ground 
unfortunately small in its dimensions, it has erected the most 
necessary university buildings; and these, as they stand, furnish 
a curious comment on the needs of the modern university. In the 
centre of the sacred ground stands a huge library, noble in architec- 
ture, and planned to hold the vast mass of books required by modern 
study. On either side of the library are the museums of art and 
science, the class-rooms, and the offices. Behind is a huge com- 
pound structure of interesting composition. Above ground, on a 
solid foundation, rises a great theatre suitable to university functions. 
The basement is divided into two parts; one is the power-house, 
where machinery of great force furnishes the mechanical basis of the 
college, supplying light and heat to all the buildings, and force to 
all the machinery which is used in the electrical, the mechanical, and 
other workshops. The other half of the basement contains a gymna- 
siam and baths for the physical culture of students. Books for 
readers, specimens and apparatus for workers, an almost unlimited 
source of physical force, and the means for the civilisation of the 
body—such are the necessaries provided by the newest universities of 
America. The teacher is there, but he has become almost an inter- 
mediary between apparatus and student. And at the head of the 
whole stands a man who is less a professor or a specialist than a man 
of the world and a diplomatist. It is, indeed, a far cry hence to our 
ancient Oxford, with its residential colleges, its spacious playgrounds, 
its democratic asse ablies. But it may be that the oldest and the 
newest of English-speaking universities have each advantages over 
the other, and have each something to learn from the other with a 
view to organisation and progress. 

Percy GaRDNER. 








FLY FISHING 


THE first printed book on Fyshynge was published in 1496, and was 
chiefly from the hand of the Mother of Fishermen, Dame Julyans 
Berners. The Complete Angler, or the Contemplative Mamn’s Recrea- 
tion appeared in 1653; and, in the hundred and fifty years’ interval, 
but four books on angling were issued. It is different nowadays. 
Fishing books covering the whole field, books dealing with special 
branches, text-books, volumes in a ‘Series,’ volumes of a ‘ Library,’ 
reprints, edited and prefaced—so much the fashion nowadays—pour 
unceasingly from the press. Of making of fishing books there is, 
indeed, no end ; but, to me at least, much study is no weariness of 
the flesh. They recall the red-letter days, the delightful memories 
of the past; and they make one certain that next year, next season, 
the real big fish, the record day, will assuredly arrive. 

Walton was a Royalist. To him, then, when he wrote, the 
country was in a parlous state. The villanous and canting Round- 
head had beheaded his King and outlawed the legitimate Heir. 
The whole realm was seething with agitation and discontent. That 
at such atime he could write such a book, replete with peace, content, 
and human kindness, is a clear proof that old Izaak was a true 
fisherman, and had the true fisherman’s absorption in his sport. 
Such was the true fisherman then, such is the true fisherman now— 
when fishing, or writing and dreaming of fishing. But in these 
days of limited opportunity on the one hand, and of sophisticated trout 
on the other, the fisherman has neither time nor inclination to follow 
the example of that ‘quaint old cruel coxcomb,’ our father Izaak— 
most delightful, yet laziest, thirstiest, most garrulous of anglers—and 
dally in cleanly honest ale-houses, singing songs to pass away the hour, 
or conversing with any stranger who comes to hand, 

Why is fishing such a fascinating sport ? There are many reasons. 
In’ it anticipation, the pleasures of hope, play an exceptionally 
large part—man seldom is, but always to be blessed. Then, there 
is no sport in which the unknown has so obvious and so fascinating a 
share ; no bounds need be, nor indeed are, set to the imagination. 
The pleasure does not even largely lie, is certainly not entirely 
dependent, on the killing. Fishing is fishing, even if you catch no fish. 
And a blank day’s fishing—unless due to human or Satanic agency, a 
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broken rod, rotten casts, over-tempered flies, weed cutting or yellow 
floods—may be open to regret, but is never detestable. All day 
long the fisherman has been exercising his skill and his intelligence ; 
and if, for once, the fish have got the better of him, there are always 
a thousand good reasons for his want of success, 

One of the chief charms, however, of fly fishing lies certainly in 
the knowledge that the sport depends on, and is a fair contest between, 
the fish and the man. That is much. And further, and that also 
is much, one cannot tell what the day will bring forth. Your purse 
or your host may provide you with a river, and a river with salmon 
or trout in it ; but no human being can foretell what your bag will 
be—a blank, a record, a betwixt and between. 

Sea trout fishing this year in Mull—bad sport, but lovely sur- 
roundings—I happened on one occasion, fishing from a boat, to count 
my casts. I calculated that, on that day, I cast no less than four 
thousand times. Thus, on four thousand distinct occasions in the 
course of the day, it was to me a matter of dire uncertainty, but a 
matter of interest and moment, whether I should get a rise at all, and 
whether, if so, it would be from a satisfactory fish. Would asmall sea 
trout come with a dash and a flash, or a sizeable sea trout boldly 
rise ; could a grilse be induced to take, or would an obtrusive little 
brown trout seize the fly and spoil the cast? And this was in loch 
fishing, the interest and excitement of which is as nothing to that 
experienced, for instance, on a salmon river, when the fly comes round 
into the critical eddy, or nears the spot at which, once before, a fish 
was risen and hooked ; nor to that experienced on a trout stream, 
when the well cocked fly sails lightly over the spot where the fading 
dimple of the rising fish can still be seen. 

Shooting has, of course, its own peculiar charms and satisfactions. 
A quick driven grouse well killed ; a neat right and left at partridges 
as they top the hedge; a tall, rocketing pheasant, coming down 
wind, that collapses without a feather or a flutter—these are good, 
yet the pleasure is fleeting. In fishing, however, there is not only 
the excitement of the cast, but, whether you land him or lose him, 
there is an exhilaration in hooking and playing a good fish which 
nothing else can give. 

The solitude, the fact that you are alone with nature, its loveli- 
ness, its restfulness; the sound of waters, the sight and song of birds, 
the trees and flowers, are not the least of the pleasures of fly fishing ; 
enjoyed, too (trout fishing at least), during the loveliest time of the 
year, when Nature is still producing, multiplying, beautifying, and 
the fulness is not yet. 


And now we breathe the odours of the glen, 
And round about us are enchanted things ; 

The bird that hath blithe speech unknown to men, 

The river keen, that hath a voice and sings. 
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Not indeed, except in books, is the fisherman very acutely obser- 
vant of the natural beauties of his surroundings. Unconsciously, no 
doubt, the soul is steeped in her beauties, her freshness, her repose, 
but the mind is chiefly absorbed with the sport. On the other hand, 
the bird and animal life of the water-side is a perpetual source of 
active pleasure. The shy but companionable reed-frequenting birds, 
the bolder and more noisy birds in the woods, make you welcome to 
the stream. You hear the delicious coo of the nesting wood pigeon, 
the harsh cry of the yakka, as he flops with a flash of green from 
one resting place to another, the all-pervading, cheery, stimulating 
call of the cuckoo. The dainty little tomtits flit to and fro; the 
wagtail runs and stops, runs and stops; the myriad lark warbles its 
‘mysterious joy. Everywhere, high and low, over the stream and 
over the land, fly unceasingly the swift, the swallow, and the martin. 
Haply a kingfisher darts up the stream, his tropical burnish flashing 
in the sun. The peewit, clad in half-mourning, utters its appropri- 
ately melancholy call, and wheels its somewhat mournful flight, as 
though much of life had lost its savour. From the side of the bank 
rises an occasional wild duck; or a late-breeding snipe drums 
its tail like a bleating goat, as it drops headlong in the air. In the 
stream the well-groomed dabchick bobs up and down. A moor-hen 
swims leisurely into the reeds, flirting its patcby white tail; or, 
suddenly alarmed, scrambles noisily over the rising trout, not taking 
the trouble, slattern as it is, to tuck up its legs as it flies. The 
glossy water rat sits nibbling a water weed ; or, dropping noiselessly 
into the stream, dimples the surface like a rising fish. 

And it is not only trout that'come to hand. Swallows I have more 
than once caught on my fly—two in one day at Long Parish. Then, 
when a rat is swimming perkily across the stream, cocksure that you 
cannot reach him with your waving rod, it is amusing to try, by casting 
over him, to hook the fly into his fur. Itis not an easy operation, but 
it can be done; and the disillusioned rat is easily brought to shore, 
lustily swearing. If it be a land rat, kill it; if it be a water rat, 
release it. Then, sometimes a jack rises to the fly; and not bad fun 
they give on a single-handed rod. The largest I ever caught in this 
way was a five-pounder; while an eight-pounder, hooked in the back 
fin with a tiny fly, once played a friend of mine for two hours by the 
clock. The pike is, no doubt, not such a powerful or athletic fish 
as the salmon or trout—he has too many superfluous bones, and 
grows his dorsal fin too far back. But he seldom has a chance 
of showing the stuff of which he is made. Even against the com- 
bined forces of a stiff rod, a strong line, a gimp cast, and a couple of 
triangles pressing his mouth open he shows both pluck and 
resource. The abuse showered on his head for his ferocity and 
voracity is overdone. True, he is not a vegetarian, but no more is 
a trout; and his intelligent and speaking countenance is overcast 
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with a melancholy tinge of expression, as though he truly regretted 
the mode of life forced upon him by his digestive system. 

And what about the weather? Moderately fine weather is 
essential to real enjoyment out shooting. On a wet day, be the 
game what it may, both the beaters and the birds are demoralised, 
and, when shot, what damp, moist, unpleasant bodies the birds 
become. But out salmon fishing one can positively revel in a 
storm of rain and wind, which may excite the jaded and failing 
appetites of the salmon, and result in ‘a gran’ day.’ Clad in waders 
and short impenetrable ‘aqua scutum’—blessings on the gods for 
such a gift—the fisherman can bid defiance to the elements. Nay, 
he can remain dry and warm even during such a phenomenal 
downpour as that described by the Irishman, in which the drops of 
rain varied in size from a shilling to eighteen pence. 

Some dry-fly fishermen enjoy, I know (in books), a blustering 
down-stream wind, and can throw as easily against it as with it. I 
know I cannot ; I know that such a wind is bad for my temper, and 
largely destructive of my sport and pleasure. The ideal day for 
trout fishing is a day fine, still, warm, and fleecy. Such a day is 
physically delightful. ‘Such a day enables one the more easily to 
see, and the better to observe, the fish and the whole performance. 
On such a day, moreover, the fly usually hatches the best, and con- 
sequently the fish are more likely to rise. 

It is all this, and much more, which, in spite of the strain 
involved to brain and eye and hand, makes a day’s fly fishing, 
snatched from the worry and scurry of life, the most fascinating of 
pleasures, the truest of recreations, the greatest of rests. And I 
most emphatically endorse the line adopted by Dr. Paley, who, on 
being taken to task by the Bishop of Durham for delaying the com- 
pletion of one of his most important works, answered: ‘My Lord, 
I shall work steadily at it when the fly-fishing season is over.’ 

And is there cruelty in the sport? Shooting has its dark side ; 
and I fear that fishing, taken as a whole, is not free from blame. 
But my withers are unwrung. The fly-fishing duffer incommodes 
no one of God’s creatures. The successful fisherman at once pain- 
lessly kills the fish as he lands it ; or, tenderly extracting the barb, 
gently supports him in the stream, until, his breath recovered, his 
nausea gone, he sails gallantly away. And between whiles? The 
tiniest of hooks is affixed with the slightest of penetration to the 
least sensitive part of the body. The fish is frightened, doubtless, 
deadly frightened at the end ; but it can scarcely suffer pain in the 
ordinary sense of the term. If the hold gives, he is soon ready to 
feed again. If the gut breaks and he goes off with the fly, he, as a 
rule, speedily rids himself of the incumbrance ; and if and while it 
remains he apparently suffers little, if any, discomfort. 

I have myself—and all fishermen can probably say the same— 
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more than once, in striking, lost a fly in a fish, and almost directly 
afterwards caught the fish and recovered the fly. I remember one 
bright Sunday watching from an overhanging tree, with my opera 
glasses, a big trout from whose mouth hung a yard and a half of gut, 
and in whose mouth, plainly visible, was a large artificial mayfly. 
Yet he was not in the least incommoded, and took down fly after fly 
with regularity and gusto. He was not to be found the next day, 
and by that time had probably ridded himself of the incumbrance. 
On the Mimram once, at Marden, a black gnat was lost in a trout. Two 
months later the fish, plump and sleek, was taken on a fly with the 
black gnat still sticking to its jaw, but with no signs of inflammation. 
Again, a friend of mine, fly fishing in the Bure, saw a pike strike 
and disperse a shoal of dace. Immediately he threw over the spot, 
rose and hooked a dace, which, on being landed, was found scarred 
with the marks of the pike’s teeth, the wounds still actually bleeding ; 
a good proof that the sense of pain cannot be acute in fish. 

As regards trout, there is fly fishing and fly fishing—there is 
chalk and there is cheese. There is loch fishing. There is the 
down-stream fishing of the northern streams, the ‘ chuck and chance 
it’ system, where you flog along with a couple or three flies on your 
ast in the blind hope that a fish will be there and will hook itself 
on. There is the more scientific ‘ wet ’-fly fishing, with one or two 
flies, casting up-stream. Finally, there is the newest and the most 
skilled system—fishing with one fly, always floated dry on the 
surface, and only presented to a fish on the feed. In this case the 
‘wet’ fly is confined to its legitimate sphere, a tailing fish, rough 
shallows, hopeless days—when it also will probably not catch fish. 

Frederic Halford is the Izaak Walton, George Dewar is the 
Charles Cotton of dry-fly fishing—and I would that they had lived 
earlier, or preached sooner. For one recalls, with something of a 
sigh, the fishing days in years gone by, before dry-fly fishing was. 
Delightful as they were, how much more delightful they would have 
been if one had fished with a ‘dry’ fly instead of with a ‘ wet’ fly, 
had fished the rise instead of whipping the stream, had always, 
instead of only occasionally, fished at a fish instead of for a fish. 

How Kingsley and Froude would have loved the dry fly had they 
but known of it. The rhapsody over the alder (as a wet fly fully 
deserved) would have been nothing to the pean of praise that 
Kingsley would have melodiously poured forth over the floating quill 
nat or olive'dun, if only he had written his Chalk Stream Studies 
in this year of grace instead of forty years ago. And, twenty years 
later, the charm of Cheneys would have been much enhanced to 
Froude if, instead of knotting his march-brown and ‘never failing 
red-spinner ’ to the same cast, he had fished the lovely Ches, by the 
home of the Russells, with a single well dried, well cocked fly. 

Cheneys: what delightful memories it recalls! There, some 
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fifteen or twenty years ago, I went, on more than one occasion, with 
Matthew Arnold to enjoy with him his three days’ annual Whitsun 
fishing—days which to him were of peculiar delight. How well I 
remember the quaint old inn, the quiet, tree-shaded, well ordered 
village, the limpid stream, the rising trout; and the evenings spent 
with the most genial and delightful of men. His preference, when 
fishing, was for numbers rather than size, mine for size rather than 
numbers. So he cast line for choice in the swift and gurgling 
streams below the mill, while I fished the deeper and stiller waters 
above where the two- and three-pounders lay. 

And what does dry-fly fishing mean? Armed with a light rod, a 
fine cast, a single fly carefully selected, the exact counterpart of 
some insect that is or might be on the water, you carefully scan the 
stream. A ‘great old trout, both subtle and fearful,’ is seen to 
be on the feed. Up-stream you stalk him, crouching or crawling. 
More than a cast length below the spot you pause, until again the 
ring of the rise is seen. A further cautious approach, a further 
kneeling wait. Again the black nose appears, a fly is sucked down. 
The brain judges the distance to an inch, and simultaneously instructs 
the hand and eye. A preliminary cast is made across the stream, 
another wave of the rod, and the tiny fly alights jauntily on the water 
like a living thing—yet easily to be distinguished from the natural 
insect as the two move side byside. It floats lightly over the desired 
spot where lies the fish. Half turning lazily on his side, lazily he 
opens his great white mouth and sucks in the fly. A half-turn of the 
wrist and he is fast. The reel makes merry music, while rapidly 
runs the line. Soon is the first rush over; cautiously the line is 
recovered, the fish appears to yield; another rush, again he yields ; 
then, turning sharply, headlong he bolts down-stream, for one 
anxious moment slackening the line. Another rush, a leap into the 
air, the strain is increased; he turns slighily on his side, but, 
quickly recovering himself, shakes his jaws; again he rolls, and 
again, at each roll showing more of his silvery side, and now like a 
log he lies motionless. The right hand has grasped the landing 
ne, the left holds the rod with shortened line; the net sinks in the 
water, and, yielding to the gentle pressure, nearer he rolls; then, 
with a swift, cautious, almost imperceptible movement, it is under 
him, and he lies gasping for breath upon the bank. 

But there may be another side. Perhaps the trout, after criti- 
cally gazing at the fly, palpably turns the cold shoulder, as only a 
trout and a chow-dog can do. The same or some other tempting 
morsel is persistently offered, but without response. After a time 
the trout ceases to feed, then slowly sinks to the bottom, and finally 
rushes madly away with an undulating wave, as confidence, suspicion, 
observation, and panic succeed one another. But, whether he has 
risen, been put down, or been given up as a bad job, you have had 
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for a space, at least, a real object and interest in life. The man, 
as has been well said, who merely fishes for the sake of what he can 
catch is not so much an angler as a fishmonger. 


Enjoy thy stream, O harmless fish ; 

And when an angler for his dish, 
Through gluttony’s vile sin, 

Attempts, a wretch, to pull thee out, 

God give thee strength, O gentle trout, 
To pull the raskall ix / 


No comparison shall be made between dry-fly fishing for trout 
and fly fishing for salmon. No comparison is possible where things 
do not compete. Each is perfect in its own delightful way. The 
sensation of hooking a salmon—the check of the fly, the scream of 
the reel—is there anything like it? The intense, the almost pain- 
fully intense excitement of playing a lively salmon in broken water 
cannot be equalled. A height of bliss that may be speedily followed 
by the depths of despair, when, after the prolonged tension, and 
when the fish is actually brought to gaff, the hold gives. And, oh! 
the gasp of relief, the feeling of elation, when, the hook holding, the 
silvery bulk is safely lifted to the bank. In a successful but 
chequered day’s salmon fishing the whole gamut of feeling that 
moves poor humanity is run through note by note. 

A day’s trout-fishing does not give rise to such intensity of 
feeling. But to fish for trout implies, as a rule, catching fish, which 
is by no means the case when one is after salmon—and catching fish 
means living moments. Tomy mind, also, the beguiling of the fario 
requires greater skill, observation, and intelligence; and this is 
pleasure. In salmon fishing the kindly current, as a rule, forcibly 
rectifies the errors of your baggy cast, and brings the fly over the 

fish, gently undulating the feathers the while. It is all one to 
the salmon, if he has not seen the rod, what the actual cast was like 
so long as the fly in the end comes attractively darting over him. 
Not so the trout. The slovenly cast, the splash, the snakes, are 
neither forgiven nor forgotten. With a great wave he is off up-stream, 
spreading the tale of suspicion right and left as he goes, and for a 
time will cease to feed. In dry-fly fishing the beginner cannot hope 
to compete with the professor; in salmon fishing he may perhaps 
enjoy his record at his first essay, and subsequently will, on occasion, 
by luck hook a fish or two, while the past master, his companion, 
does not get a rise. Playing a salmon is a different matter; and 
here nerve, resource, judgment, and experience will greatly tell. 

Certainly, nowadays, no one need go ignorant of the art of fly 
fishing. Books, illustrations, directions, diagrams abound, which 
will enable the beginner perfectly to equip himself; and, when 
equipped, to cast, to rise, hook, play, and land his fish—from his 
arm-chair. In some ways valuable hints and suggestions may be 
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acquired from fishing and from shooting books, and I, for one, do 

not scruple to write them down and to keep them handy. But it is one 
thing to imbibe instructions, and quite another always to carry them 
out. Grouse-driving, for instance : ‘ keep still,’ ‘ keep cool,’ ‘ take them 
coming,’ ‘pick your bird,’ ‘stick to your bird’—admirable maxims. 
But memory is a slate, and excitement acts as a sponge. The dear 
little black bullet heads appear, the pack flashes like lightning over and 
around. The hour of trial has come, and where are the resolutions ? 
So, too, salmon-fishing. How often have you said to yourself, ‘ Give 
him time, give him time,’ and yet—especially if it be the first fish of 
the season—how often, alas! is the fly plucked away all too soon 
when the fish comes with a dash and a boil ? 

There are, however, in dry-fly fishing certain elementary rules, 
easy to remember, and not difficult to carry out: Keep yourself and 
your rod out of sight; ‘the sight of any shadow,’ as Walton says, 
‘amazes the fish ;’ he knows a hawk from a handsaw, a man from a 
cow. Remember that the first cast, after crawling into position, is 
all-important ; wait for a good opportunity, as regards wind, sun, 
and fish, rather than impatiently take a bad one. Don’t hurry your 
casts ; pause often. Keep your eye on the fly; always expect a rise 
at each cast. Stick to your fish, unless indeed they are well on the 
feed. Go rather for the fish rising at the side or under the bank 
than for the one rising in mid-stream. Fish ‘ fine’ but not ‘ far off,’ 
unless absolutely obliged; never throw a long line where a short 
cast will suffice ; use a short casting line rather than a long one, two 
yards instead of three. ‘Strike’ or not, as nature teaches you; what 
I do myself I do not know, except that if, through inattention, I do 
nothing the fish is not hooked. Use eyed hooks of course. Limit 
your flies as much as you can; the standard patterns will serve, the 
others will only confuse. Never hesitate, through laziness, to change 
your sodden and fatigued-looking fly for a fresh and dry one; the 
latter may seduce a trout, the former would not beguile a chub. Do 
not be hard on the hooked fish, keep an even strain; let him have 
line freely when he wants it, but recover a little more from him after 
each rush. Finally, keep your eyes open, and your intelligence on the 
alert ; and (in spite of what Mr. Dewar may say) take your cruse of 
oil and your opera glasses. 

As Mr. Halford well says, ‘ with the modern angler it may be taken 
as an axiom that his sport is not what is popularly called luck, but 
varies directly as his judgment; and as a corollary, it may be added 
that, provided he is a keen and accurate observer, his judgment will 
vary directly as his experience, tempered by his capacity of execution.’ 
To this, and including this, I would add, as perhaps the chief factor 
in a good bag—perseverance. A moderate performer with the rod, if 
always on the alert, always on the look-out, will often, on his dry fly, 
pick up a grubber under the bank, a bulger here, a tailer there, a 
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fish rising in some difficult or unexpected spot; or, by importunity, 
may actually weary a reluctant fish into taking the fly. Observation 
of the habits of the trout, and especially knowledge of the particular 
stream, will of course stand the persevering fisherman in good stead. 

Maxims, nostrums are all very well, perseverance is an invaluable 
adjunct, but what if the trout will not rise? And truly they are 
capricious brutes. Why can’t they always rise freely and merrily, 
instead of too often indulging in their detestable tricks and habits ? 

The proficiency of the fisherman has greatly advanced. His rod 
is improved, his gut is finer, his fly is more life-like than of old; yet 
he does not make bigger bags than those who fished in trousers 
and tall hats, or who, like Cotton, fished without reels and with 
preposterous-looking flies. 

The education of the wary trout has kept pace with the improve- 
ment in the wiles of the angler. And this is just as well, else would 
chalk stream trout be as scarce as the Notornis, as extinct as the 
dodo. The modern trout is as particular as the Meduse, who go to 
the bottom of the sea when it rains. They know the names of all 
the pattern flies as well as youdo, they know one make from another. 
Where Sunday fishing is not allowed they freely utilise their day of 
rest. ‘Soon as ever the church bells begin to ring on Sundays,’ as 
an observant friend remarked, ‘the trout begin to rise. But,’ added 
he, ‘one time I dodged them. It was a Good Friday, but they 
thought it was Sunday, and when they began to rise J was there.’' 

Dry-fly fishing has only come into general use for some ten 
years or so; but if the Darwinian theory is good for anything, will it 
be only a matter of time before the southern trout cease torise? The 
freest risers will be killed off; the tailers, the bulgers, the feeders on 
minnow and shrimp will survive. Has the principle of natural 
selection already begun to work, and what will be the position fifty 
or a hundred years hence ? 

And what aggravating ways ‘these trout have! How deeply 
absorbed they often are in other things, to the exclusion of any 
interest in a dry fly. There is the ‘tailing’ fish, feeding on caddis 
snail or shrimp, breaking the surface, for all the world like a rise, 
with his tail instead of with his nose. There is the ‘ bulging’ fish, 
feeding on the larve or nymphe, making the water boil in a tantalis- 

' Sunday, it may be remarked, is an excellent day for watching the babits of the 
trout and for picking up many awrinkle. I have often amused myself by sitting on a 
bridge over the Mimram, catching flies and dropping them into the water, occasionally 
varying the diet by a dry fly with the barb broken off. Both real and artificial flies 
are invariably taken, but the latter are instantly and violently spat out. One Sunday, 
I remember, I went quietly up a reach of the river, spotting the large trout lying 
close to the bank. Wherever I thought, from the look of the fish, the way he was 
lying, and the configuration of the bank, that he was really at home and on the 
look-out, I carefully marked with a visible stick or stone the exact spot opposite where 


his head would be when he returned after I had gone. This I did in the case of six 
fish, every one of which I rose or caught the next day. 
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ing way, as he darts hither and thither in their pursuit. There is 
the ‘smutting’ fish, greedily taking down the tiniest of insects, and 
utterly oblivious of your finest cast and smallest fly ; which, indeed, 
as it floats side by side with the monstrously minute ‘ curse,’ appears 
a Gulliver among the Lilliputians. There is the ‘traveller,’ usually 
a good fish, who, at intervals on the feed, moves up after every 
mouthful, and who, all of a sudden, unbeknown to you, drops down- 
stream and is scared by the rod which was casting to where his last 
rise was seen. There is the ‘cruiser,’ a resident in still waters, a 
more likely customer for the fly; but who, being ever on the move, 
as likely as not never comes near your fly. 

Here your opera glasses will come in useful. You can, with 
them, definitely decide whether it was head or tail that broke the 
surface there; whether that fish was bulging or rising; whether 
that other was confining itself to curses; what fly this one was 
taking at intervals; and whether that fish, lying near the surface, is 
on the look-out for a fly or merely passing the time—perhaps asleep. 
You can watch, besides, the movements and note the idiosyncrasies of 
the fish; no small additional pleasure, and educating and amusing 
withal. You may often notice a large fish giving a sort of dissipated 
yawn, opening wide his big white mouth; while another will be 
munching his food with zest, expanding and contracting his gills, and 
shaking his head as he turns the savoury morsel in his mouth, 
licking his lips in enjoyment. 

But I have not exhausted the record of the soul-vexing habits of 
the trout. Even on days when the fish are rising freely, and always 
when they are rising badly, they knock off and have a siesta between 
2.30 and 5.30. And then the evening fishing, to which one looks 
forward to retrieve the day or to add to its success, how often is it 
but vanity and vexation of spirit—fish moving indeed, yet not rising ; 
rising indeed, yet declining the fly. 

But the most exasperating and the most mysterious of all their 
tricks is that commonly called ‘taking short ;’ or, as Cotton describes 
it (so it is no new thing), the trout ‘ only chew your fly and will not 
take it.’ On some days, or rather during periods of some days, the 
fish, apparently rising freely at the fly, do not touch it at all; on 
other days they will take it boldly, and are seemingly hooked, but 
after a decided tug or even a good rush the hook ‘ comes unfastened.’ 
A striking instance of this (one among many) occurred to me one day 
on the Kennet last season. The fish were rising moderately well all 
day, and up to four o’clock I had been very successful, partly with 
the mayfly but chiefly with small flies. After four o’clock, though 
the trout were apparently rising as freely and, indeed, as it got later 
more freely than before, I hardly succeeded in landing a fish; yet I 
must have risen and touched a score or more. 

What is the reason? It must be due to some peculiarity in 
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the light, or to some special atmospheric conditions. A change in the 
latter often, as we know, tends to make the fish more wary and 
observant. Then it may be that as the fish nears the surface, and 
is on the point of seizing his prey, he suddenly perceives something 
abnormal and deceptive about the fly, which under other conditions of 
light was not so clearly seen. This consciousness, thissudden suspicion 
comes too late to prevent therise, but just enables the fish to avoid 
touching the hook ; or, by suddenly closing his gills instead of open- 
ing them, to eject the fly as it enters his mouth; or, by actually 
closing his mouth, to prevent its entrance. As confirmation of this 
last mentioned theory, Mr. Halford has noticed (and I have observed 
the same) that when fish are taking short, the hook occasionally 
comes back with a tiny scale attached. 

I can make no definite suggestion for the better circumvention of 
the trout under any of these conditions. Watch, wait, persevere, 
and haply you will overcome their vigilance and be rewarded. If, 
however, there be a decent and well behaved fish about, go for him 
and leave the others alone :— 

‘* How if a’ will not stand ?” 

*« Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and thank 
God you are rid of a knave.”’ 

Sometimes, however, even trout will lose their shyness, and throw 
to the winds all their protective habits. In the mayfly time, of 
course, the trout often, though not always, give way to the vice 
of gluttony, and become reckless. It is a mad time for a short 
time, and after that the reckoning. But at other times and 
on other days, as all fishermen have experienced, the fish will also 
occasionally lose their heads and their caution. I remember once, 
with but a short hour and a half to spare between house and station, 
catching on the alder and the quill gnat seven fish weighing 13} lb. 
On another occasion, in a small piece of water in which casual casting 
would usually produce but two or three fish, I caught one evening, 
late in September, after shooting all day, no less than twenty trout 
in the course of an hour, almost without moving a yard. On the 
Colne, at Munden, one aldermanic trout of 24 lb. took my fly after 
he had already gulped down seventy-nine minnows ; and another of 
the same weight, caught by Mr. Hibbert, had no less than 960 may- 
flies in him—as their respective autopsies showed. 

The question of flies is a large subject and not to be lightly 
undertaken at the end of an article. Frankly, as regards salmon 
flies I have no views. It is now a recognised fact that the digestive 
organs and the appetite of the salmon fail rapidly in the fresh water. 
Salmon flies do not resemble any known article of diet. It must, 
therefore, be more playfulness than hunger, more curiosity than 

desire for food, that induces a salmon to seize a fly. Under these 
circumstances I am inclined to agree with those who consider that 
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the ‘salmon is truly catholic in his tastes; that he appreciates 
equally the old-fashioned modest ‘Meg’ and the now fashionable 
‘ Wilkinson ;’ that he would as readily rise at a Quaker as at a 
Cardinal—in a word, as Sir Herbert Maxwell puts it, that ‘the 
colour and material of a fly matters very little, if anything, while 
the size and movement thereof is all important.’ 

But, for my own part, though I fill my box with flies many and 
varied, I am content—my opportunities forbid me the luxury of 
experiments—to accept, at least as a beginning, the fly fancied by 
the gillie; and this even though he selects the fly with the idea 
that the fish desires and takes it for food, and is shocked—as was 
my gillie last summer on the Shin—by the scandalous suggestion, 
culled from the Fishery Board Report, that his salmon could possibly 
be ascetic and dyspeptic. 

As regards trout flies there is no dispute. The fish comes for 
them solely under the impression that they are savoury morsels, the 
food that his soul loveth. Further, while the patterns of salmon 
flies are ever changing and increasing, the tendency of late years, 
especially with dry-fly fishing, has been to reduce the number of 
flies, and to confine them to a few standard patterns, which experi- 
ence has shown to be the most killing. Walton gave twelve ‘kinds 
of artificial flies to angle with upon the top of the water,’ as com- 
municated to him by ‘an ingenious brother of the angle, an honest 
man and a most excellent fly fisher.’ This number Cotton increased 
considerably, and writer after writer added to the list until, some 
fifty years ago, there were nearly a hundred patterns in vogue. 
Even Francis Francis, in his standard work (1872), described 
fifty to sixty flies. Mr. Halford, in his Dry-fly Fishing (1889), 
reduced the number to twenty, which Mr. Dewar, in his Book of the 
Dry Fly (1897), further reduced to eleven, including mayfly and 
spent-gnat. Sir Edward Grey, a notable and successful fisherman, 
relies mainly (so he tells us) on three flies—the grey quill gnat, the 
red quill gnat, and the black spider. For myself, I chiefly use the 
olive dun, grey quill, Wickham, silver sedge, and occasional alder. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell contends, as we know, that fish are colour- 
blind, and that, while they can distinguish between shades of colour, 
they are incapable of distinguishing, or at all events do not distin- 
guish, between the colours themselves. This may be so, but I do not 
feel that the experiments yet made are at all conclusive. The trout, 
in the mayfly season, were offered mayflies, red and blue, instead of the 
regulation grey—and they took them. But this is hardly a test. 
And, as regards the particular trout on which Sir Herbert made one 
of his two experiments, it so happened that I was myself fishing the 
same water the very next day. The fish were, for the time being, 
simply silly, and had lost all discrimination ; so much so that I got 
fifty fish over one pound each, weighing sixty-seven pounds (besides 
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smaller ones), and this without knowing the water. The experiment 
should be made, not with the mayfly, but with gaudy quills and 
brilliant duns, cast over shy and cautiously rising trout. 

From many quarters we hear, nowadays, jeremiads over the pre- 
sent position and the future prospects of oursalmon rivers. Whether 
salmon are really and seriously diminishing in numbers I cannot say, 
for I do not know; but I fear there is much truth in the assertion. 
This, however, may be said by way of consolation, that if salmon are 
going to the dogs now, they were equally supposed to be going to the 
dogs any time this past seventy years or more. Whether it be Davy, 
Scrope, or St. John, ‘ good sport’ is spoken of in the past sense; it 
was even then, as Sir Humphry Davy puts it, a case of ‘ fuit.’ 


But whatever be the truth in regard to salmon, this I do know— 
it is within my own personal observation and experience—that the 
rapacity of some of the London Water Companies has of late years 
told severely on the trout streams of Hertfordshire and Essex. The 
springs have been tapped, and the flow and scour of the streams have 
been seriously diminished. 

I sincerely hope—I speak here as a fisherman merely—that the 
much talked of, long postponed supply of water to come from Wales to 
meet the needs of London will soon take a concrete shape. If it be 
much further delayed the Hertfordshire trout will be in the same 
predicament as the East Londoners—and will like it even less. 
Already the shallows, where they freely and securely wallowed of yore, 
no longer cover their broad backs and dorsal fins. And, if no check be 
put to the reckless action of the Water Companies, the prophecy of 
Isaiah will assuredly be fulfilled :— 

‘ The rivers shall be wasted and dried up. 

‘The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, and 
everything sown by the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, and be 
no more, 

‘The fishers also shall mourn, and all they that cast angle into the 
brooks shall lament.’ 


SypDNEY BUXTON. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


I rirst knew Sir (then Mr.) Edward Burne-Jones in 1881, and it soon 
eame about that I was honoured by his friendship. The bond 
between us was a common love of books and an interest in various 
lines of research, such as the migration of fables, the history of geo- 
graphical discovery, and the origin of medieval romance. I had at 
that time published nothing on any of these subjects, but Sir Edward 
from the beginning encouraged me to hope that I might be able 
to do something in these and other directions. We often had talks 
on my work and on subjects of common interest, and it grew to 
be a custom that when I called at The Grange I spent an hour or so 
with him in his studio if no model was present. I thus gradually 
got to know and appreciate his great powers on a side of which the 
world knows but little—his serious and thorough scholarship in all 
matters that interested him. 

Sir Edward possessed many of the qualities that would make 
even a great scholar. He had a sense of thoroughness; if he were 
interested in a subject, he would make a point of getting all the 
books he could find on it, for, as he remarked, ‘no book is so bad 
that you may not learn something from it.’ He had, too, remarkable 
powers of memory, especially of the verbal kind. I have heard him 
repeat line after line of such an out of the way book as the Thornton 
Romamees, originally published in the Camden Society’s publications, 
but afterwards reprinted by Mr. Morris. Once I remember recom- 
mending to him Professor Bury’s new edition of Gibbon, and asked 
him whether he cared for Gibbon, for I could quite understand that 
there would be sides of the historian which would be antipathetic to 
him. In reply he rolled off from memory several of the most striking 
and characteristic of Gibbon’s inimitable notes. This knowledge of 
his subjects made it at times a formidable task to talk to him about 
them, especially for one who has a poor verbal memory. As I used 
to put the contrast, he knew the subjects, whereas I only knew about 
them. 

But Sir Edward combined with this thorough knowledge a critical 
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and comparative power which is equally the mark of the scholar. 
He brought his sound sense and knowledge of the world to bear upon 
critical problems, often with the happiest results. Thus with regard 
to the problem of dating of documents in the Bible and Oriental 
literature generally, he remarked : ‘ There are always two tendencies 
in such things; one set of men will try and make them as early as 
possible, and others as late as may be. It is the fellows without 
imagination that try and drag down dates.’ As was perhaps natural, 
he attributed great importance to the possession of imagination even 
by a critic. 

He had the finest literary tact and taste, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that before he was at all known to the world Mr. Swinburne 
dedicated to him his Poems and Ballads. Even in quite minor 
things or subjects outside his own sphere he could select with un- 
erring tact. I used to send him all I wrote, among them a volume 
entitled Jewish Ideals. When he had read it he at once picked out 
as the best bit an éloge of the Jewish medieval poet Jehudah Halevi, 
in which I had put most of my own heart. He had also a scholar’s sense 
of the suitable problem to be investigated. Thus he pointed out 
the large predominance of the Perseus myth in Greek astronomy. 
Cassiopeia, Cepheus, Perseus, Andromeda fill upa much larger portion of 
the heavens than could be accounted for by their prominence in Greek 
myth. Here, then, was a problem for the scholar to solve. So, too, 
he saw the importance of physica! changes of the earth—e.g. the 
disappearance of the sea from the Sahara in determining the course 
of civilisation. The problem of origins attracted him like all his 
contemporaries, and he was eloquent on the remarkable artistic power 
shown by the primitive peoples in their drawings found on mammoth 
tusks and the like. There again was a problem which he would have 
liked to have seen worked out. 

The subjects which interested him were very wide, and often 
removed from what would naturally be supposed congenial. Thus 
the more romantic sides of Oriental life attracted him greatly. He 
knew well the vast collection of anecdotage in D’Herbelot’s Biblio- 
théque Orientale. He possessed Silvestre de Sacy’s Chrestomathie 

Arabe, which is almost equally full of romantic episodes in early 
Arabic civilisation. His love of Oriental subjects may be connected 
with his interest in the history of geographical discovery as part of 
the tale how the world came to be. It was mainly the medieval tra- 
vellers that attracted his notice, like Marco Polo and the early pilgrims. 
Perhaps it was this that led to his friendship with Sir Henry Yule, 
and for some time he was a member of council of the Hakluyt 
Society, and up to the last he cared to know what was being done in 
this direction, though he refused to concern himself with the history 
of the New World. 
The early history of cartography thus became one of his hobbies. 
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He had been much struck by Nordenskiold’s contrast between the merely 
symbolic representation of the world given in the ordinary medieval 
maps, as compared with the accurate coastline drawn in the seamen’s 
portulani. He had views about map-making himself, and declared 
in favour of the picturesque ornamentation of the earlier maps for 
educational purposes. A map, he thought, ought to show roads and 
towns, and ships and sea monsters, so as to rouse the imagination of 
the little ones. Medieval tales and fables had great attraction for 
him, and the story of their travels he followed very often into minute 
detail. Iam something of a specialist on this subject myself, but 
often he would come out with a medieval tale or fable with which I 
had been previously unacquainted, and he would tell the tale himself 
with manifest enjoyment. Thus I remember his reciting for my 
instruction the fine fable of ‘the Man, the Lion, and the other 
Animals’ found in some versions of the Arabian Nights. 

But it was chiefly, of course, with regard to the development of 
romance, and especially of Celtic romance, that he cared to know all 
that was being done. ‘ Whatever I do in art,’ he said once, ‘even if 
I deal with Greek or Norse legends, I treat it in the spirit of a Celt.’ 
Here hewas quite the specialist ; he knewhis Campbell’s West Highland 
Tales as well as a professed folklorist. He could roll out pages from 
the Morte d Arthur at almost any length. Such out-of-the-way 
books as Keating’s History of Ireland, with its early legends, or 
Joyce’s Place Names of Ireland, were among the books he possessed, 
and when he possessed a book he retained all that was romantic and 
imaginative in it. He followed with the greatest interest Mr. Nutt’s 
investigations into the history of the Holy Grail, while bits of 
Matthew Arnold’s Celtic Literature were often on his lips. He was 
glad to get and study M. Gaston Paris’s elaborate work on the romances 
in the thirtieth volume of the Histoire Littéraire de la France. 

This side of his preparation for his life-work deserves to have 
greater attention bestowed upon it than has been shown in any of 
the notices that have appeared about him. The fine imaginative 
qualities shown in his treatment of the romantic legends of Greeks 
and Celts were not based on mere vague outlines of the original 
stories. He possessed in his tenacious memory just those details 
needed to fire the imagination of an artist. I asked him once 
whether his pictures came to him in the first instance as ideas or as 
visions. His answer was that it was mainly as illustrations of some- 
thing he had read that the majority of his designs came to him.’ He 
has been called a ‘literary artist,’ and those who gave him that name 
spoke more truly than they knew. Once, when I compared the 
creative impulse of the artist to that of the divine creation, he replied : 
‘That may be, but the Powers have their revenge for our presump- 

tion when they see our vain struggles to realise our own ideals.’ 


1 I am not quite sure of the form of this reply. 
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There were of course other sides of history and literature in which 
Sir Edward was interested, but I rarely had occasion to speak to him 
about them, since I could not profess any acquaintance with them. 
These were mainly in connection with art. I used now and then to 
send him at his request postcards recommending new books which had 
come vut upon his own subjects. Heonce gave me, as a kind of list, 
‘ Anything about Celtic things, or upon Byzantine or Etrurian art.’ On 
the social, ecclesiastical, and military life of the medieval peoples in its 
external aspects, he was very keen to know about pictorial representa- 
tions, and he made a most valuable collection of monographs dealing 
with these subjects. France as the country of romance chiefly 
attracted him in this regard, though perhaps his ignorance of 
German, which he deplored, may have had something to do with the 
selection. In connection with the Grail study, he was anxious to 
have the pest book on the iconographic history of the Mass, and a 
‘somewhat laughable incident occurred with regard to thiswish. As I 
was working at the South Kensington Library at the time, I looked 
up the subject for him, and recommended the colossal work of 
Rohault de Fleury, which I assured him was obviously the book he 
wanted. Without making further inquiries he ordered it from his 
bookseller, who sent in the work with a bill for something like 20/., 
which the book was fully worth. For a long time afterwards he 
used to chaff me and tell the story against himself. 

For Sir Edward was full of fun and humour in his treatment of 
the ordinary affairs of life. When glancing at the daily paper he 
would often pick out some ludicrous incident, perhaps in the law- 
courts, or in any other of the various spheres of life, with which he 
would amuse the friendly circle which met him at the luncheon 
table. His iaugh was of the ‘Ho-ho’ kind, and he would join in 
with that cheerful chorus at his own as well as other men’s jokes. It 
was, perhaps, the greatest surprise to those who knew him solely by 
his art to find him so full of humour with regard to the common 
affairs of life. There are, I believe, proofs of this in humorous 
sketches which he would dash off in his letters or to amuse young- 
sters. I remember once holding forth on the paradox that the comic 
artist is greater than the serious one, because a really great humorist 
in art is rarer than the other kind. His answer to that was simply : 
‘The man who can do serious work could also do comic work if he 
cared ; but he does not care.’ 

A few miscellaneous recollections may here be put on record. 
On being told of an American theory explaining the superior refine- 
ment of American girls by the influence of the dry American atmo- 
sphere, he remarked quietly, ‘Perhaps the author had better prove 
the superior refinement first.’ He told me he never cared for Euclid 
till he got into the eleventh book, which deals with tridimensional 
geometry, but it is not every boy who does not care for Euclid who 
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can get through the first six of the books. It is perhaps character- 
istic of a painter’s imagination that he should care more for spatial 
than for plane geometry, and it is for this reason that I mention 
the fact. In referring to his schoolboy days he would often refer to 
those lads that had promised much and were never heard of 
afterwards. At King Edward’s School in his time, though somewhat 
superior to him in age, were Archbishop Benson and Bishops Light- 
foot and Westcott, so it is not difficult to guess whence he got his 
training in scholarship. Even after his return from his first sight of 
the Italians at Venice and elsewhere he was still struck by the power of 
Hogarth. Rubens he was inclined to laugh at, and with a few curves 
of his pencil would represent the luxuriant outlines of his Venuses. 

This humour was the salt of his conversation, which lightened and 
brightened it, and gave it a catholicity rarely to be found among 
men. He would look at things in the broadest possible way, and 
while he saw them in their humorous side he made every allowance 
for the natural weaknesses of men and women. Though he would 
speak with the utmost frankness of his contemporaries, many of 
them reputed great, he never to my memory said anything really 
unkind of them. If he noticed a weakness, he would explain or 
excuse it. 

He was the most manly of men in his judgment of things. 
Conventions did not exist for him; he would judge of actions entirely 
and solely by the intrinsic motive. Especially was this the case 
with the difficult problem of the relations between man and woman, 
where the inward feeling was to him the supreme guidance. Yet, 
while not in the slightest degree squeamish, he had the healthiest 
of tastes, and had no zest for smoking-room stories unless redeemed 
by real wit. Anything ugly or unsympathetic in human relations 
repelled him at once. 

There was, indeed, a feeling of repugnance on his part from think- 
ing of any of the injustices and cruelties of the world; unless 
something could be done to remedy them, he did not care to hear of 
them. While there was some hope of remedying the position of the 
Russian Jews he would willingly listen to their wrongs ; but when it 
became obvious that no redress could be hoped for under present 
circumstances, he dismissed the subject as too painful and irre- 
mediable. So, too, when I told him that I had seen a bull-fight in 
Spain, he refused to listen any more, mainly on the ground that we 
could not alter the situation, and he let me know that he did not think 
the better of me for even having seen one. For he could perform 
that most difficult part of friendship, rebuke, with the most exquisite 
delicacy and yet with the firmest of moral dignity. 

As he hated cruelty, so he despised contempt or irreverence. He 
told me with evident sympathy how Mr. Ruskin, when travelling 
with him ia Italy, refused to look at any painting which represented 
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‘the Scoffing of the Saviour.’ With all his sense of humour, want of 
reverence was perhaps to him the deepest form of degradation in 
human character. It was perhaps for this reason that he cared 
little for critical results, especially when applied to the great 
historical objects of men’s reverence. He did not care to read or 
hear about the critical results of modern scholarship about the Old 
Testament. ‘After all,’ he said, ‘the new Bible which these scholars 
wish to create is not my Bible, our Bible, the Bible that has in- 
fluenced humanity.’ 

He was naturally attracted as an artist towards the romantic and 
imaginative sides of Roman Catholicism. He once declared laugh- 
ingly that his proper career would have been to be a wicked old 
cardinal, listening to Gregorian chants, and then, with a sudden 
transition, he proceeded to act the scene, tottering about and repeating 
in cracked but sonorous tones some verses of the Vulgate. Yet it was 
not unlikely that he had been touched by the agnosticism of his 
time. I remember quoting to him one of the fine sayings of the old 
Rabbis: ‘ Remember from whence you come, from a fotid drop, and 
then remember before Whom you stand, before the Lord of lords, 
the King of kings.’ He replied : ‘I don’t mind whence I come if I 
could only be sure I was standing before the Lord of lords.’ 

There was thus at the back of the great artist a great scholar, a 
noble character, a true and generous friend. In all that he did and 
said there was the simplicity and directness of greatness—moral and 
intellectual greatness. Perhaps the most remarkable thing about his 
life was the steadiness with which he pursued his work as long as the 
light lasted, Apart from his great works of imagination, there was what 
may be called the workmanly side of his character, the steadfast deter- 
mination to do his due day’s work. Alive to all the great spiritual 
movements of his time, he was equally or perhaps more concerned with 
the daily life and surroundings of the people. His great complaint 
against modern civilisation was that a workman could not turn out 
honest work that would last. He was determined in his own life to 
give an example to the contrary. Since the master had been 
differentiated from the workman there can never have been one who 
combined the best qualities of both to such a degree as Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. Great as he was in his art, he was equally great as a 
man, and those of us who have had the honour and delight of knowing 
him with some intimacy can never hope again to meet one possessing 
so full a round of great qualities. Surely since Leonardo the world 
of art has never possessed a greater man than he. 

JosEPH JACOBS. 
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ARE SAVAGE GODS BORROWED FROM 
MISSIONARIES ? 


TuE current theory of the evolution of religion is as generally known 
to the world as anything can be which does not appeal to the 
practical public. Variously stated by Darwin, Huxley, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. Tylor, and the manual-makers, the current hypothesis 
is this: beginning with the idea of human souls, or ghosts, and with 
their propitiation, mankind, by ascending the steps of fetishes, 
departmental gods, nature gods, and polytheism generally, climbed 
to the conception of a Supreme Being. The advance of society to 
aristocracy and monarchy made it natural to imagine a heavenly 
Olympian aristocracy—the higher gods of polytheism—or a supreme 
being, a sort of heavenly king. In its early savage stages, according 
to the hypothesis, religion is non-moral, lending little or no sanction 
to ethics. 

Now, if some of the lowest or most backward races of mankind 
are found to possess a faith in a moral, beneficent, powerful being, 
whose home is above the heavens, though these races neither 
sacrifice to ghosts, nor bow to kings, nor believe in departmental gods, 
nor in the nature-gods of polytheism, it is clear that the friends of 
the theory of Huxley, Darwin, Tylor, and Spencer are in a quandary. 
For here, among these low savages, is a god ‘ where nae god should be.’ 
Here is the effect—a relatively supreme being—without the alleged 
causes, ghost-worship, polytheism, aristocratic and monarchical 
society, worship of nature-gods, and all the rest. 

It is probable that these difficulties have for some time been 
present to the mind of Mr. E. B. Tylor (one may drop academic titles 
in speaking of so celebrated a scholar). When Mr. Tylor publishes 
the Gifford Lectures which he delivered some years ago at Aberdeen, 
we shall know his mature mind about this problem. Meanwhile 
he has shown that the difficulty, the god where nae god should 
be, is haunting his reflections. For example, his latest edition of 
his Primitive Cultwre (1891) contains, as we shall show, interesting 
modifications of what he wrote in the second edition (1873). 
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There are three ways in which friends of the current theory may 
attempt to escape from their quandary. (1) The low races with the 
high gods are degenerate, and their deity is a survival from a loftier 
stage of lost culture. Mr. Tylor, however, of course, knows too 
much to regard the Australians, in the Stone age, as degenerate. 
(2) The evidence is bad, or (Fr. Miiller) is that of prejudiced 
missionaries. But Mr. Tylor knows that some of the evidence is 
excellent, and, at its best, does not repose on missionary testimony. 
(3) The high gods of the low races are borrowed from missionary 
teaching. This is the line adopted by Mr. Tylor. 

I have recently pointed out, in The Making of Religion, the 
many difficulties which beset the current theory. I was therefore 
alarmed on finding, lately, that Mr. Tylor had mined the soil under 
my own hypothesis. His Theory of Borrowing (which would blow 
mine sky-high if it exploded) is expounded by Mr. Tylor in an essay, 
‘The Limits of Savage Religion,’ published in the Jowrnal of the 
Anthropological Institute (vol. xxi. 1892). I propose to examine Mr. 
Tylor’s work, and to show that Mr. Tylor’s own witnesses demonstrate 
the unborrowed and original character of the gods in question. 

Mr. Tylor first opposes the loese popular notion that all over 
North America the Indians believed in a being named Kitchi 
Manitou or ‘Great Spirit:’ a notion which I do not defend. He 
says, ‘ The historical evidence is that the Great Spirit belongs, not 
to the untutored, but to the tutored mind of the savage, and is pre- 
served for us in the records of the tutors themselves, the Jesuit 
missionaries of Canada.’' Now as to the word ‘ Manitou,’ spirit, Mr. 
Tylor quotes Le Jeune (1633) : ‘ By this word “‘ Manitou,” I think they 
understand what we call an angel, or some powerful being.’? Again, 
‘The Montagnets give the name “ Manitou” to everything, whether 
good or bad, superior to man. Therefore, when we speak of God, they 
sometimes call Him ‘“‘ The Good Manitou,” while when we speak of 
the Devil, they call him ‘‘ The Bad Manitou.”’* When then, in 1724, 
Pére Lafitau dilates on ‘ The Great Spirit,’ ‘ The Great Manitou,’ we 
are to see that in ninety years the term which the Indians used for 
our God—their translation of le bon dieu—has taken root, become 
acclimatised, and flourished. Lafitau, according to Mr. Tylor, has 
also raised the Huron word for spirit, oki, to Okki, with a capital O, 
which he calls Le Grand Esprit. The elevation is solely due to Lafi- 
tau and other Christian teachers. If all this were granted, all this is 
far indeed from’ proving that the idea of a beneficent Creator was 
borrowed by the Indians from the Jesuits between 1633 and 1724. 
Mr. Tylor’s own book, Primitive Culture (ii. 342), enables us to 
correct that opinion. Here he quotes Captain Smith, from an edition 
of History of Virginia of 1632. Smith began to colonise Virginia in 

2 Op. cit. p. 284, * Le Jeune, Relations, 1633, p. 17. 

* Ibid. 1637, p. 49. 
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1607. He says (edition of 1632) : ‘ Their chief god they worship is 
the Devil. Him they call Okee (Okki) and serve him more of fear 
than love.’ Mr. Tylor cites this as a statement by ‘a half-educated 
and whole-prejudiced European’ about ‘savage deities, which, from 
his point of view, seem of a wholly diabolic nature.’ ‘The word Oki,’ 
Mr. Tylor goes on, ‘apparently means “ that which is above,” and was 
© in fact a general name for spirit or deity.’ ¢ 

The chief deity of the Virginians, then (in 1607, before 
missionaries came), with his temples and images, was a being whose 
name apparently meant ‘ that which is above.’ 

Consequently Lafitau did not, in 1724, first make oki, a spirit, 
into Okki, a god. That had been done in Virginia before any 
missionaries arrived, by the natives themselves, long before 1607. 
For this we have, and Mr. Tylor has cited, the evidence of Smith, 
before Jesuits arrived. What is yet more to the purpose, William 
Strachey, a companion of Smith, writing in 1612, tells us that 
Okeus (as he spells the word) was only a magisterial deputy of 
‘the great God (the priests tell them) who governs all the world, 
and makes the sun to shine, creatyng the sun and moone his 
companions . ... [him] they call Ahone. The good and peaceable 
God requires no such duties [as are paid to Okeus], nor needs to be 
sacrificed to, for he intendeth all good unto them.’ He has no image.” 
Strachey remarks that the native priests vigorously resisted 
Christianity. They certainly borrowed neither Okeus, nor Ahone, the 
beneficent Creator who is without sacrifice, from Jesuits who had not 
yet arrived. 

Do we need more evidence? If so, here it is. Speaking of New 
England, in 1622, Winslow writes about the god Kiehtan, as a being 
of ancient credit among the natives. He ‘made all the other gods; 
he dwells far westerly above the heavens, whither all good men go 
when they die.’ Thus Mr. Tylor himself (loc. cit.) summarises Winslow, 
and quotes, ‘ They never saw Kiehtan, but they hold it a great charge 
and dutie that one age teach another. And to him they make feasts, 
and cry and sing for plentie, and victorie, or anything is good.’ 

: Thus Kiehtan, in 1622, was not only a relatively supreme god, 
i but also a god of ancient standing. Borrowing from missionaries was 
bE therefore impossible. 

Mr. Tylor then added, in 1873 : ‘ Brinton’s etymology is plausible, 
that this Kiehtan is simply The Great Spirit (Kittanitowit, Great 
bi Living Spirit, an Algonquin word compounded of Kitta=great ; 
3 manitou=spirit ; termination, wit: indicating life).’ 
ie But all this etymology Mr. Tylor omitted in his edition of 
ro 1891. 

* Prim. Cult. ii. 343. 


® Historie of Travaile into Virginia. By William Strachey, Gent. [a companion of 
Captain Smith]. Hakluyt Society. Date circ. 1612-1616. 
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He did, however, say in 1891 (ii. 342): ‘ Another famous native 
American name for the Supreme Deity is Oki.’ 

Not content with Okeus, capital O and all, before the arrival of 
missionaries ; not content with Kiehtan, whose etymology (in 1873) 
‘apparently’ means ‘ Great Spirit,’ before the arrival of Jesuits in New 
England, Mr. Tylor, in Primitive Culture (ii. 340), adds to these 
deities ‘the Greenlanders’ Torngarsuk, or Great Spirit (his name 
is an augmentative of “ torngak,” “ spirit” (in 1871, “‘ demon ”)) ’— 
before the arrival of missionaries! For, says Mr. Tylor, ‘ he seems 
no figure derived from the religion of Scandinavian colonists, ancient 
or modern. . . . He so clearly held his place as supreme deity in the 
native mind that, as Cranz the missionary alleges, many Greenlanders, 
hearing of God and His almighty power, were apt to fall on the idea 
that it was their Torngarsuk who was meant.’ © 

Now, in 1891 Mr. Tylor dropped out ‘he seems no figure derived 
from the religion of Scandinavian colonists, ancient or modern ;’ 
and he added that Torngarsuk was later identified, not with our (iod, 
but with our Devil: a foible characteristic, I may say—as Mr. 'l'ylor 
said concerning Captain Smith and Oki—of ‘a half-educated and 
whole-prejudiced European.’ It-will presently be seen that between 
1873 and 1892 Mr. Tylor became sceptical as to the records of a 
Great Spirit in America. Probably, then, he has seen reason to 
reject the etymology of Kiehtan, which used to mean ‘ Great Spirit,’ 
but he retains Oki in the sense of Supreme Deity. 

Here, then, from Virginia to Greenland, Mr. Tylor presented, in 
1873, evidence for a being of supreme power, called by names which 
mean ‘Great Spirit.’ In his essay of 1892, he does not refer to his 
earlier work and his evidence there to a Great Spirit, nor tell us why 
he has changed his mind. He now attributes the Great Spirit to 
missionary influence. We naturally ask in what respect he has 
found the early evidence on which he previously relied lacking 
in value. Mr. Tylor, in Primitive Culture,’ gives a yet earlier 
reference than the others for a Virginian Creator. He cites Heriot 
(an author of 1586). He also produces (1873 and 1891) the 
Algonkin Creator, Atahocan, whose name the natives ‘cried out to 
each other’ when, in 1633, Pére Le Jeune brought them the first 
tidings of God. In Diew they recognised Atahocan, though that 
name (I think from obsolescence) had become part of a verb, 
Nitatahocan, rendered ‘ I tell an old fanciful story.’* Atahocan was 
already submerged by the worship of carnal spirits, who received 
presents of grease! Like almost all savage Creators, Atahocan 
obtained no sacrifices. ‘They believe in One who made all things, 
but pay him no honour,’ writes Pére L’Allemant in 1626, in a region 

where ‘il n’y ait point eu de religieux.’ 

* Prim. Cult. ii. p. 340. 7” Ibid. ii. p. 341 (1873 and 1891). 

8 Relations, 1634, p. 13. 
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In 1871 Mr. Tylor said: ‘It has even been thought that the 
whole doctrine of the Great Spirit was borrowed by the savages from 
missionaries and colonists. But this view will not bear examina- 
tion. After due allowance made for mis-rendering of savage answers 
and importation of white men’s thoughts, it can hardly be judged 
that a divine being, whose characteristics are often so unlike what 
European intercourse would have suggested, and who is heard of by 
such early explorers among such distant tribes, could be a deity of 
foreign origin.’® In 1891, ‘this view will not bear examination’ is 
deleted—(why ?)—and the deity, we are told, ‘could hardly be 
altogether of foreign origin.’ 

Now, in his essay of 1892 Mr. Tylor never, I think, alludes to his 
own evidence of 1873, and even of 1891, in favour of a Red Indian 
Creator, evidence earlier than the Jesuits (1586, 1612-16, 1622, and 
of Le Jeune, 1633). In the essay of 1892, that authentic evidence 
‘ of such early explorers among such distant tribes’ to a savage con- 
ception of the Creator is not cited. In 1892, the Jesuits receive the 
whole credit of introducing the idea. It would be interesting to 
know why the early evidence has suddenly become untrustworthy. 
The essay of 1892 ought, of course, to be regarded as only a 
sketch. Yet we are anxious to know the reasons which made Mr. 
Tylor leave his evidence out of sight, though republished by him 
only the year before he put forth his tractate in favour of borrowing 
from Jesuits. I turn to another point on which I cannot accept Mr. 
Tylor’s arguments. 

In his essay of 1892, Mr. Tylor dates the Mandan Deluge legend 
as not before 1700. Why? Because Catlin, in the present century 
(1830-40), found iron instruments used ritually in the native 
Mystery Play of the Flood. They were supposed to represent the 
tools employed in making the vessel wherein ‘the only man’ escaped 
drowning. But the Mandans did not get iron tools before 1700. 
The Indians, however, we reply, had canoes before they had iron 
tools, and, in modern times, might naturally employ iron instead of 
flint instruments (discarded) in the Mystery Play. They might do 
this, in spite of the marked preference for stone tools in ritual. 
Perhaps they had none. It must here be observed that Catlin does 
not use the word ‘ark’ (as Mr. Tylor does) for the vessel of ‘the 
only man.’ Catlin always says ‘the big canoe.’ Even if we admit 
(which we do not) that the Mandans necessarily borrowed their 
Deluge legend from whites, it does not follow, as Mr. Tylor argues, 
that because the ‘Great Spirit’ appears in the Deluge legend, he 
‘cannot claim greater antiquity’ than 1700. In the first place, as, 
in Mr. Tylor’s earlier statement, Virginians, Massachusetts, and 
Greenlanders had a Great Spirit before Christian influences began, 
the,Mandans may have been equally fortunate. Nor does it seem 
* Prim. Cult. ii. p. 340, 1873. 
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safe to argue, like Mr. Tylor, that if the Great Spirit figures 
in a (hypothetically) borrowed myth, therefore the conception of a 
Great Spirit was necessarily borrowed at the same time. That more 
recent myths are constantly being attached to a pre-existing god 
or hero is a recognised fact in mythology. Nor can mythologists 
argue (1) that Biblical myth is a modified survival of savage myth, 
and (2) that such natural and obvious savage myths as the kneading 
of man out of clay, the origin of death (‘the Fall’), and the tradition 
of the Deluge, are necessarily borrowed, by savages, from the Bible. 
This is, indeed, to argue in a vicious circle. Again, was the 
Australian and American myth of a race of wise birds, earlier than 
man, borrowed from the famous chorus in the Birds of Aristo- — 
phanes ? 

Mr. Tylor remarks that Prince Maximilian, who knew Mandanese 
better than Catlin, found among them no ‘ Great Manitou ’—so called. 
But he did find a Creator whose name means ‘ Lord of Earth.’ Was 
He borrowed from the whites? Finally, on this point, would savages 
who remained so utterly un-Christian as the Mandans, adopt from 
missionaries just one myth—the Deluge—and make that the central 
feature in their national ritual? Indeed this seems very improbable 
conduct! Nothing is more conservative than ritual: that is 
notorious. 

We do not follow Mr. Tylor into South America. If our case is 
proved, by his own not repudiated authorities, for North America, 
that suffices us. Weturn to Australia. 

Let us first take the typical Australian case of Baiame, Pei-a-mei, 
or Baiamai, at present the moral Creative Being of many tribes, and 
served, without sacrifice, in their mysteries. Mr. Tylor first finds him 
mentioned as a Creator by Mr. Horace Hale, whose book is of 1846.!° 
Next, in 1850, Baiame was spoken of by a native to some German 
Moravian missionaries as a being who, according to their ‘ sorcerers 
or doctors,’ made all things, but was easy to anger, and was to be 
appeased by dance. Thus he was accepted by the most notoriously 
conservative class, the sorcerers. Omitting for the moment a later 
description of Baiame as seen by a black devotee in a vision, we 
turn to Mr. Tylor’s theory of the origin of this god. Mr. Ridley 
(who began his missionary career in Victoria in 1856) gives a 
pleasing account of Baiame as a Creator, with a paradise for the good. 
According to Mr. Ridley, ‘ Baiame’ is discovered, by Mr. Greenway, 

to be derived from baia, ‘to make,’ and he concludes that ‘for ages 
unknown’ the blacks have called God ‘the Maker.’'' Mr. Tylor 
now asks, was Baiame, who is, he avers, ‘near 1840 so prominent a 
divine figure among the Australians, known to them at all a few 
years earlier?’ He decides that before 1840 Baiame was ‘ unknown 


1 United States Exploring Eapedition. Ethnology and Philology, p. 110. 
*" Ridley, Kamilarvi Vocabularies *p.!17"(1875). Also in an earlier Grammar, 1866, 
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to well-informed [white] observers.’ This, of course, would not 
prove that Baiame was unknown to the blacks. As forthe observers, 
who are three in number, one, Buckley the convict, in spite of his 
thirty-two years with the blacks, is of no real value. We can- 
not trust a man who lied so freely as to say that in Australia he 
‘speared salmon’! and often saw the fabled monster, the Bunyip!” 
Buckley could not read, and his book was made up by a Mr. Morgan, 
out of ‘ rough notes and memoranda, . . . and by conversation.’ If, 
then, as Buckley says, ‘they have no notion of a Supreme Being’ 
(p. 57), we may discount that: Buckley’s idea of such a being was 
probably too elevated. Moreover, he never mentions the confessedly 
ancient native mysteries, in one of which the Being is revealed. Mr. 
Tylor’s next well-informed observer before 1840, Mr. Backhouse, a 
Quaker, takes his facts straight from the third witness, Mr. Threlkeld ; 
he admits it for some of them, and it is true, in this matter, of all of 
them.” Buckley being out of court, and Backhouse being a mere 
copy of Mr. Threlkeld, what has Mr. Threlkeld to say? What 
follows is curious. Mr. Threlkeld (1834-57) does not name Baiame, 
but speaks of a big supernatural black man, called Koin, who carries 
wizards up to the sky, inspires sorcerers, walks about with a fire- 
stick, and so on. T'o him boys’ front teeth are knocked out in the 
initiatory stages. 

As soon as I read this passage I perceived that Mr. Threlkeld 
was amalgamating such a goblin as the Kurnai call ‘ Brewin’ with 
the high God of the Mysteries. In 1881, when Mr. Howitt, with 
Mr. Fison, wrote Kamilarot and Kurnai, he knew no higher being, 
among that tribe, than the goblin Brewin. But, being initiated 
later, Mr. Howitt discovered that the God of the Mysteries is 
Mungun-ngaur=‘ Our Father,’ the Creator (this shows the value of 
negative evidence). Women know about Brewin, the goblin master of 
sorcerers, but the knowledge of Mungun-ngaur is hidden from them 
under awful penalties.» Not only I, but Mr. Horace Hale (1840), 
came to this opinion, that Koin is a goblin, Baiame a god, as we 
shall see. 

Mr. Threlkeld, very properly, did not use the fiend Koin as equi- 
bb: valent to ‘God,’ in his translation of the Gospel of St. Luke (1831- 
i 1834). He there used for God Eloi, and no doubt did the same 
t in his teaching; he also tried the word Jehovaka-birun. Neither 
word has taken with the blacks; neither word occurs in their 
traditions. 

Here, then, of Mr. Tylor’s three negative witnesses, who, before 





























2 The Life and Adventures of William Buckley, 1852, pp. 40-48. 
** Backhouse, Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies, 1843, p. 555. Com- 


pare Threlkeld, An Australian Language, 1892, p. 47. This is a reprint of Mr. 
Threlkeld’s early works of 1831-1857. 


4 Op. cit. p. 47. 
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1840, knew not Baiame, Mr. Threlkeld alone is of value. As 
Mr. Hale says, he was (1826-1857) the first worker at the dialects 
of those Baiame-worshipping tribes, the Kamilaroi of the Wel- 
lington Valley, in Victoria. But whence did Mr. Hale get what 
Mr. Tylor cites, his knowledge, in 1840, of Baiame? He, an 
American savant on an exploring expedition, could not well find out 
esoteric native secrets. I prove that Mr. Hale got his knowledge 
of Baiame from Mr. Tylor’s own negative witness, Mr. Threlkeld. 
Mr. Hale says that ‘when the missionaries first came to Wellington’ 
Baiame was worshipped with songs. ‘There was a native famous 
for the composition of these songs or hymns, which, according 
to Mr. Threlkeld, were passed on,’ &c. Mr. Hale thus declares: 
(Mr. Tylor probably overlooked the remark) that when the mission- 
aries first came to Wellington (where Baiame is the Creator) 
they found Baiame there before them! Then, why did Mr. Threlkeld 
not name Baiame? I think, because Mr. Hale says that Baiame’s 
name and sacred dance were brought in by natives from a distance, 
and (when he is writing) had fallen into disuse.’ Had, then, a 
missionary before 1840 evolved Baiame from Kamilaroi baia, ‘ to 
make,’ and taught the name to distant natives as a word for his own 
God ; and had these proselytising distant natives brought Baiame’s 
name and dance to Wellington? To demonstrate this, we must 
find a missionary, not Mr. Threlkeld, who was studying and working 
on the Kamilaroi tongue before 1840. Who was he? Finally, 
Mr. Hale runs counter to Mr. Tylor’s theory of borrowing from 
whites, though Mr. Tylor does not quote his remark. The ideas of 
Baiame may ‘possibly’ be derived from Europeans, ‘though,’ says 
Mr. Hale, ‘the great unwillingness which the natives always evince 
to adopt any custom or opinion from them, militates against such 
a supposition.’ It does, rather! Here, then, in part of the district 
studied by Mr. Threlkeld in 1826-1857, an American savant (who 
certainly received the facts from Mr. Threlkeld) testifies to Baiame 
as recently brought from a distance by natives, but as prior to the 
arrival of missionaries, and most unlikely to have been borrowed. 
Whence, then, came Baiame? Mr. Tylor thinks the evidence 
‘points rather to Baiame being the missionary translation of the 
word ‘‘ Creator,” used in missionary lesson books for God.’ But by 
1840, when Baiame is confessedly ‘so prominent a divine figure,’ 
Mr. Threlkeld’s were the only translations and grammatical tracts 
in the Kamilaroi tongue. Now Mr. Threlkeld did not translate 
‘Creator’ (or anything else) by ‘Baiame;’ he used ‘Eloi,’ and 
‘ Jehova-ka.’ Where is Mr. Tylor’s reason, then, for holding that 
before 1840 (for it must be prior to that date if it is going to help 
his argument) any missionary ever rendered Creator by ‘ Baiame’ ? 
He has just argued that probably no writer then knew the name 


% Eaploring Bepedition of U. S., 1846, p. 110. 
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Baiame. His argument seems to be that Mr. Ridley, in 1866, and 
again in 1877, printed extracts, in which occurs Baiame=God, 
from Missionary Primers prepared for the Kamilaroi. We might 
have expected Mr. Tylor at least to give the dates of the ‘ mis- 
sionary primers’ that, ex hypothesi, introduced Baiame before 1840. 
He gives no dates, and the primers are of 1856 and are written 
by Mr. Ridley, who cites them.” Thus they must be”posterior to 
Baiame, and Baiame was prior to missionaries at Wellington, where 
Mr. Tylor first notes his appearance. Thus, by Mr. Tylor’s own evi- 
dence, Baiame is not shown to be a missionary importation. 

As to Australia, it is not denied by Mr. Tylor that practically all 
over the continent the blacks possess religious mysteries of confessed 
antiquity. It is not denied that the institution of these mysteries 
is now, in many cases, attributed by the blacks to a moral Creative 
Being, whose home is in or above the heavens. It is not denied that 
his name now usually means, in different dialects, Maker (Baiame), 
Master (Biamban), and Father (Papang, and many other words). It 
is not denied that the doctrine of this Being is now concealed from 
children and women, and revealed to lads at the Bora, or initiatory 
mystery. But, on the other hand (as I understand Mr. Tylor), while 
initiatory rites are old, the names of their institutor (Father, Maker), 
his moral excellences (?) and his creative attributes, are all due to 
missionary influence. The original founder of the Bora, in pre- 
missionary days, would only be a dead ‘head-man’ or leader, now 
religiously regarded. 

To this we first demur. It is not shown—it is denied by Waitz, 
and it is not even alleged by Mr. Herbert Spencer—that the Austra- 
lians ‘ steadily propitiate’ or sacrifice at all to any ghosts of dead 
men. How can they? The name of the dead is tabooed, and even 
where there is in one instance an eponymous human patronymic of 
a tribe, that patronymic alters in every generation. Now, among 
such a ghost-worshipping people as the Zulus, the most recently 
dead father gets most worship. In Australia, where even the recent 
ghosts are unadored, is it likely that some remote ghost is remem- 
p bered as founder of the ancient Mysteries? This is beyond our 
belief, though the opinion is, or at least was, that of Mr. Howitt. 
The mere institution of female kin (though paternity is recognised) 
makes against an ancient worship of a male ancestor where even 
now ancestors are unworshipped. 

As to the aspect of this god, Baiame, Mr. Tylor presently cites 
a story told to Mr. Howitt by a native, of how, with his father, he 
once penetrated, in the spirit, to Baiame’s home, and found him to 
be ‘a very great old man with a long beard,’ and with crystal pillars 
growing out of his shoulders, which support a supernal sky. His 
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‘people,’ birds and beasts, werearound him. Mr. Tylor says: ‘ These 
details are, it will have been noticed, in some respects of very native 


_ character, while in others recalling conventional Christian ideas of 


the Almighty.’ 

The ‘ Christian’ idea is, naturally, that of the Old Man of Blake 
and Michael Angelo—Hartley Coleridge’s ‘old man with the beard.’ 
Is it likely that the savages had seen any such representations ? 
Again, is the idea of Baiame, as an old man, not natural to a race 
where respect of age is regularly inculcated in the Mysteries, and 
prevails in practice? ‘Among the Kamilaroi about Bundurra, 
Turramulan [another name for this or a lower god] is represented 
[at the Mysteries] by an old man learned in all the laws. . . .’* 

As early as 1798, Collins found that the native word for ‘ Father’ 
in New South Wales was applied by the blacks, as a title of reverence, 
to the Governor of the nascent colony.'? It is used now in many native 
tribes as the name of the Supreme Being, and Mr. Tylor thinks it 
of missionary origin. Manifestly, this idea of age and paternity, in 
a worshipped being, is congenial to the natives, is illustrated in their 
laws and customs, need not be borrowed, and is rather inevitable. 
The vision of Baiame, we may add, was narrated to Mr. Howitt by a 
native fellow-initiate. To lie, in such cases, is ‘an unheard of thing,’ 
says Mr. Howitt. The vision was a result of the world-wide practice 
of crystal gazing. The seer’s father handed to him a crystal. 
‘When I looked at it,’ says the narrator, all manner of visions 
appeared, including that of Baiame.” It is manifest, we think, that 
when the natives attach the attributes of fatherhood and antiquity to 
Baiame, they need not be borrowing, from Christian art, notions so 
natural, nay, so inevitable, in their own stage of society. Though, in 
many cases, reckoning kinship through women, they quite undeniably 
recognise paternity in fact. Thus the paternal title had no need to 

be borrowed, as a word of reverence. It was so used before mission- 
aries came. ‘ 

Mr. Howitt, who is deeply initiated, writes : ‘ Beyond the vaulted 
sky lies the mysterious home of that great and powerful Being who 
is Bunjil, Baiame, or Taramulan in different tribal languages, but 
who in all is known by a name the equivalent of the only one used 
by the Kurnai, which is Mungun ngaur, Our Father.’ * 

Now, not to multiply evidence which is provided by other 
observers, as to Central Australia and the North, Mr. Tylor is con- 
fronted with this problem: Have all the tribes who regard a powerful 
Being, Baiame or another, as Founder of their ancient Mysteries, 

borrowed his name and attributes, since 1840 or so, from whites with 





‘ 


* Greenway, J. A. J. vii. p. 243. 
® Collins, Account of the Colony of New South Wales, 1798, vol. ii. p. 544. 
* J. A. I. xvi. pp. 49, 50. 1 Op. cit. p. 54. 
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whom they were constantly in hostile relations ? Isit probable that, 

having, hypothetically, picked up from Christians the notion of a 
moral Father in Heaven, their ‘priests’ and initiators instantly 
disseminated that idea over most of the continent, and introduced it 
into their most secret and most conservative ceremonies? Would 
they be likely to restrict so novel a piece of European informa- 
tion to the men? Mr. Dawson, in his Aborigines of Australia 
(p. 51), writes: ‘The recent custom of providing food for it [a 
corpse] is derided by intelligent old aborigines as “ white fellows’ 
gammon”!’ Thus do they estimate novelties! Yet, in Mr. Tylor’s 
theory, it is the most conservative class of all, the medicine-men 
and learned elders—everywhere rivals and opponents of Christian 
doctrine—who pick up the European idea of a good powerful Father 
or Master, borrow a missionary name for him, and introduce him in 
precisely the secret heart of the Mysteries. This knowledge is 
hidden, under terrible penalties, from women and children: to what 
purpose? Do missionaries teach only the old rams of the flock, and 
neglect ewes and lambs? Obviously the women and children must 
know any secret of divine names and attributes imparted by mission- 
aries! Again, it is not probable that, having recently borrowed a 
new idea from the whites, the blacks would elaborately hide it from 
its authors, the Europeans. So well is it hidden that, till he was 
formally initiated, Mr. Howitt had no suspicion of its existence.” 

Mr. Tylor may rest in his hypothesis of borrowing, but, for the 
reasons assigned, we think it impossible in our, and his, selected 
North American cases, and inconceivable as an explanation of the 
Australian phenomena. 

Finally, Mr. Tylor candidly adduces a case in which Mr. Dawson, 
taking great and acknowledged trouble to collect evidence, learned 
from the blacks that they had believed in a benevolent being 
Pirnmeheal, ‘ whose voice is the thunder,’ ‘ before they knew of the 
existence of Europeans,’ who ‘have given them a dread of Pirnmeheal.’ * 
We add Mr. Howitt’s testimony to a Supreme Being ruling ‘ from 
Omeo to Shoalhaven River, from the coast to Yass Gundagai,’ con- 
cerning whom ‘ old men strenuously maintained that it was so before 
the white men came,’ they themselves, now aged, having only 
learned the secret when they were initiated and ‘made men,’ at 
about the age of fourteen.* In the same essay of 1883,% Mr. Howitt 
tells of a native whose grandfather initiated him as to an all-seeing 
personality, Bunjil, ‘ up there,’ who would mark his conduct. ‘This 
was said before the white men came to Melbourne’ (1835). Bunjil, 
said William Beiruk, a black, was called ‘our father’ ‘ before white 
men came to Melbourne.’ 


* For concealment from women and children see Howitt, J. A. J. xiii. p. 192. 
23 Dawson, Aborigines of Australia, p. 49. 


* J. A. J, xiii, 1883, p. 142. % Op. cit. p. 194. 
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In face of this evidence (which settled Mr. Howitt’s doubts 
as to the borrowing of these ideas) can any one bring a native of age 

and credit who has said that Baiame, under any name, was borrowed 

from the whites? Mr. Palmer * is ‘ perfectly satisfied’ that ‘ none of 

these ideas were derived from the whites.’ He is speaking of the 

tribes of the Gulf of Carpentaria, far away indeed from Victoria and 

New South Wales. There is no greater authority among anthropo- 

logists than Waitz, and Waitz rejects the hypothesis that the higher 

Australian religious beliefs were borrowed from Christians.” 

To sum up, we have proved, by evidence of 1586, 1612-16, 1622, 
and 1633, that a sort of Supreme Creative Being, at least in Virginia, 
called Oki (‘ spirit’ or ‘ Above’), was known in North America before 
any missionary influence reached the regions where he prevailed. 
As to the Australian god Baiame, we have proved out of the mouth 
of Mr. Tylor’s own witness, Mr. Hale, that Baiame preceded the 
missionaries in the region where literary evidence of his creed 
first occurs. We have given Mr. Hale’s opinion as to the 
improbability of borrowing. We have left it to Mr. Tylor to find 
the missionary who, before 1840, translated ‘Creator’ by the 
Kamilaroi word ‘ Baiame,’ while showing the difficulty of discovering 
any Kamilaroi philologist before Mr. Threlkeld. And Mr. Threlkeld 
certainly did not introduce Baiame! We have shown that, contrary 
to Mr. Tylor’s theory of what a missionary can do, Mr. Threlkeld 
could not introduce his own names for God, Eloi and Jehovah-ka, 
into Kamilaroi practice. We show the improbability that highly 
conservative medicine-men would unanimously thrust a European 
idea into their ancient Mysteries. We have shown that by the 
nature of Mr. Tylor’s theory, the hypothetically borrowed divine 
names and attributes must (if taken over from missionaries) have 
been well known to the women and children from whom they are 
concealed under dreadful penalties. We have demonstrated the 
worthlessness of negative evidence, by proving that the facts were 
discovered, on initiation, by a student (confessedly in the first. rank), 
though he, during many years, had been ignorant of their existence. 
We show that the ideas of age and paternity, in an object of reverence, 
are natural and habitual to Australian natives, and stood in no need 
of being borrowed. We show that direct native evidence utterly 
denies the borrowing of divine names and attributes, and strenuously 
asserts that before Europeans came to Melbourne (1835) they were 
revealed in the secret doctrine of the ancient initiatory rites. This 
evidence again removed the doubts which Mr. Howitt had enter- 
tained on the point, and Mr. Palmer and Mr. Dawson agree with Mr. 
Howitt, Mr. Ridley, Mr. Giinther, and Mr. Greenway, all experts, 
all studying the blacks on the spot. In the closet, Waitz is of the 

same opinion: Australian religion is unborrowed. 


% Op. cit. p. 290. * Anthropologie, vi. p. 798. 
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It is fortunate, indeed, that the Master (Biamban) of English 
anthropological students of religion has put the theory of bor- 
rowing into explicit form, with evidence and arrayed dates and 
facts. We can now meet—and I hope that, so far, I have not un- 
successfully met—the hypothesis that the higher religious ideas of 
American and Australian savages are ‘ borrowed from missionaries.’ 


ANDREW LANG. 





THE ALPS IN 1898 


ALL the world over it has been a fine season. In the old ‘play- 
ground of Europe’ every great peak was accessible, even by the most 
difficult and rarely used routes. The occupants of lofty bivouacs, for 
once, slept warm, and as well as men may whose mattress is of sharp 
and angular stones. Moreover, the weather was not only good, but 
steadily good, so that most mountaineers looked for a great body of 
new achievement and a general immunity from accident. Both 
expectations have, however, been singularly falsified. 

The list of successes is short, the tale of accidents is long. In 
the Chamonix district, the Duke De’ Abruzzi climbed the Aiguille 
sans nom, and the rock point between the pic Whymper and the Col 
des grandes Jorasses. In Switzerland proper, there have been a few 
variations of old routes, chiefly by steep faces usually plastered with 
ice, but this year comparatively clear. In the Caucasus, M. de 
Déchy has made a new ascent and a new pass, both of the second 
rank. In India, the famous Gurkha officer, the Hon. C. G. Bruce, has 
had several new climbs. In Tirol, the north wall of the Einserkofel 
and the Cadore face of the Antelao have been forced. Three of the 
loftier summits of the Canadian Rockies have been scaled, one of 
them so centrally placed that its melting snows drain partly into 
the Arctic Sea, partly into the Pacific, partly into the Atlantic Ocean. 
In Bolivia, Sir M. Conway has climbed Yllimani (22,500 feet high), 
and has failed on Sorata, after reaching a still greater altitude. 
There is little or nothing else worth mentioning. On the other 
hand, the list of Alpine catastrophes is appalling. The number of 
deaths at heights above 2,000 metres (6,562 feet) reaches the 
enormous aggregate of thirty-one. Two of these may not perhaps 
be, in strictness, mountaineering fatalities. Mr. Norman Neruda’s 
death on his favourite Fiinffinger-spitze seems to have been due to 
heart disease, and the fall of the Saxon student on the point of his 
own ice-axe might as well have occurred in the street. But the 
balance is large enough to be distressing. Of the twenty-nine 
victims, six were absolutely alone, more than twenty were unac- 
companied by guides. In several cases they were unroped, in one 
case the rope is said to have been cut, and in three the party con- 
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sisted of two only, though they had to cross or descend a steep and 
crevassed glacier. The laws of mountaineering have, in a word, been 
broken by wholesale, and the mountains have taken a wholesale 
revenge. 

In view of the abnormally heavy death-roll in this year of 
exceptionally beautiful weather, the question naturally suggests 
itself: Is there any connection between fine weather and fatal 
accidents? Of course sunshine causes an increase in the number of 
expeditions, but this is hardly a sufficient explanation of the fact 
that fine years seem to be as prolific in calamity as rainy ones, 
perhaps indeed more prolific, although the ordinary mountaineering 
difficulties are certainly less. In the year 1865, famous for the first 
Matterhorn accident, that mountain was exceptionally free from ice, 
so that Mr. Whymper and Michel Croz, when at the top, raced along 
the level rocks, which are usually buried under many feet of snow. 
The year 1882, again, was a fine weather year, but Professor Balfour 
and Petrus were killed on the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret and 
Mr. Penhalil and Maurer on the Wetterhorn, while Mr. Gabbett and 
the Lochmatters fell from the Dent Blanche, then ‘in quite perfect 
condition.’ Similarly, 1895 was a record year for sunshine and 
also a record year for disasters. Now the chief perils of a rainy 
season are in the nature of things that sautent aux yeux. They are 
mainly snowstorms, avalanches, stones melting out of ice, rotten 
snow, and glazed rocks. These are, in short, of such a character that 
few of the less experienced, yet more hardy mountaineers, are greatly 
tempted to risk them without professional aid. But when skies are 
blue day after day, and rocks are dry, the invitation is harder to 
resist. The truth is, that the dangers peculiar to continuous fine 
weather, although much less obvious, are quite as grave as the others. 
First there are the stones, which, when their ice-setting is completely 
gone, sink gently down on sloping slabs, where they remain so 
delicately poised that the first movement of the morning air will 
send them bounding off,long before a single direct ray of sunshine 
has touched them. Another effect of continued drought is the gradual 
loosening of the foundations of big rocks, so that, though they will 
not move at a touch, a man’s weight will send them flashing down 
the cliff. Of course, too, in such years, the steepest snow slopes turn 
to ice, and these, with a thin crust of snow on them, such as a 
summer flurry leaves, become the most dangerous of man-traps. 
On such a slope, on the Glacier des Nantillons, Mr. Aston Binns and 
Xavier Imseng lost their lives this year, and to gravel left on rocks 
by the melting out of snow many of this year’s fatal slips may 
probably be attributed. The most terrible catastrophe of 1898 was 
that by which Dr. Hopkinson, his son, and two daughters lost their 
lives on the Petite Dent de Veisivi. They were not an incompetent 
party, the place was not difficult, they were properly roped, but 
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their bodies were found at the foot of an easy cliff, literally shattered 
to pieces. As their boots were on their feet, we may be sure that 
they did not fall far through the air, for that almost invariably results 
in the tearing off of the footgear, owing, possibly, to the air rushing 
in through loosened openings. The rope, too, was unbroken. It is 
probable that the foremost climber pulled a great rock upon his 
chest, which flung him backwards, with the result that the whole 
party were spun outwards and dashed in again, with terrific force, 
on to the face of the cliff. One must acquit Dr. Hopkinson of 
imprudence in going without a guide on such an expedition, but still 
professional instinct would probably have guessed that the rock was 
loose, for it is just in these small things that a good guide’s flair is 
most wonderful. 

Although guideless climbing, or going with only one guide over 
glaciers, always involves a risk requiring justification, it is altogether 
venial compared to solitary climbing. In addition to the external 
dangers common to all mountaineering expeditions, and which are 
reduced to insignificant dimensions in the case of a properly organised 
party, a slight slip, a fall into a crevasse, a broken leg, even a badly 
sprained wrist, may prove fatal to aman climbing alone. It is urged, 
of course, that many such expeditions have been successful, Professor 
Tyndall came safely back from Monte Rosa, Mr. Morshead from Mont 
Blanc, Mr. Girdlestone from many glacier passes. But few realise 
the demands made on the lonely mountaineer. A fair measure of 
skill, courage, and experience is not enough, unless reinforced by 
that rarest of all qualities, the capacity for taking quite abnormal 
care for many hours at a stretch. This becomes inexpressibly tedious 
on a long expedition, and the nerves of only a few are equal to it. 
A number of famous climbers have thus lost their lives, like Herr 
Winkler, the conqueror of the Cima della Madonna, who started 
alone from Zinal for the Weisshorn and never returned. This year 
a similar fate befell M. Roche on the Southern Aiguille d’Arves in 
Dauphiné, a mountain which has a mauvais pas hardly to be 
matched outside the Dolomites. M. Thorant (subsequently killed 
on the Meije) climbed it alone in 1895 ; now M. Roche has attempted 
to repeat that towr de force, and has paid the penalty of failure with 
his life. And not only are the failures of these mountaineers 
calamitous for themselves, but their successes arouse a dangerous 
emulation in others, only their equals in courage, with the result that 
inexperienced men and women go light-heartedly scrambling in the 
mountains who at home have compunctious visitings on the edge of 
a sea-wall. 

For 1899 the Alpine Club has a new President in the person of 
Mr. James Bryce, and so for the second time in its history the 
English Club, the Société Mere of all the Alpine Clubs of the world, 
has for its head a Privy Councillor and an ex-Minister of the Crown. 
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In politics Mr. Bryce is not exactly reactionary, but in regard to the 
Alps he is known to hold thoroughly conservative opinions. He has 
done much to deserve our thanks in preserving our old mountain 
paths from encroachment. We shall have reason to be still more 
grateful if he can induce the forward school of mountaineers to quit 
these perilous ‘new departures,’ and to return once more swper 
antiquas vias. 


REGINALD HUGHEs. 














THE DREYFUS DRAMA AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


I, ARREST, TRIAL, AND SENTENCE 


On the 29th of October, 1894, the Libre Parole, edited by M. 
Edouard Drumont, the leader of anti-Semitism, asked if there had 
not been ‘an important arrest for the crime of high treason.’ On 
the morrow the Eclair replied that the statement was true. On the 
Ist of November the Libre Parole published an article with the 
sensational title, ‘ Arrest of a Jewish Officer. The Petit Journal 
and the Intransigeant accused the Minister of War of wishing to 
stifle the affair because ‘the officer is a Jew.’ On the 5th of 
November M. Drumont published an article from which we select 
the following passage: ‘ Look at this Ministry, which should be the 
sanctuary of patriotism, and which is a den, a place of perpetual 
scandals, a sewer to which one could not compare the Augean stables, 
for no Hercules has yet essayed to cleanse it.’ The article finished 
by telling Deputies that ‘to-morrow, without doubt, they will applaud 
the Minister of War when he comes to boast of the measures which 
he has taken to save Dreyfus.’ On the same day, in the Intransi- 
geant, Rochefort published an article commencing with these 
words : 

A person named Mercier, a general by trade, and Minister of War in conse- 
quence of circumstances independent of his will, should, several days ago, have 
been taken by the scruff of his neck and thrown, with the utmost violence, down 
the stairs of his department, because, after having refused to order the arrest of 
the traitor Dreyfus, he only decided to do it under the menace of a scandal which 
the honest colleagues of the said Dreyfus were resolved to stir up. 


These insults continued till the 7th of November. On this day 
General Mercier; the Minister of War, seeing that he had all to lose 
—save honour—in resisting, and that he had all to gain—save 
honour—in yielding, capitulated. On the next day a complete 
change came o’er the spirit of Rochefort’s dream. For him, now, 
General Mercier became, with General de Boisdeffre, the patriot, the 
great man, who had made up his mind to ‘go right through with it 
and have Dreyfus shot.’ Those who would prevent the fulfilment of 
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this amiable resolve are ‘his colleagues in the Ministry and the 
President of the Republic’—then M. Casimir Perier. As for General 
Mercier himself, he is a new Boulanger. Could praise go further ? 

General Mercier pledged himself in an interview published on 
the 28th of November by the Figaro. In that he said that ‘he had 
had abhorrent proofs of the treason of Dreyfus, that he had sub- 
mitted them to his colleagues in the Ministry, that the guilt of that 
officer was absolutely certain ; and that he had civil accomplices.’ 
Opinion was thus ground-baited by the organs in the press of the 
General Staff, the officers of which had piloted the whole affair. 
The Minister of War, after having resisted, put himself at their head. 
He, the head of the army, declared the accused guilty three weeks 
before he appeared before the court-martial. 

The trial commenced on the 19th of December, before a court- 
martial presided over by Colonel Maurel. The examination of the 
accused was conducted in public. His name, he declared, was Alfred 
Dreyfus, aged thirty-five years, born at Mulhouse, commissioned as 
captain of artillery, detached as probationer at the First Bureau of 
the General Headquarters Staff. As soon as witnesses were called 
for the Government Commissioner demanded that the further pro- 
ceedings should be conducted with closed doors. Maitre Demange, 
the counsel for Dreyfus, wished to address to the court some con- 
siderations on this point: ‘Seeing that the single document ... .’ 
The president of the court-martial brutally interrupted him with 
the remark, ‘There are other interests in question than those of 
the prosecution and the defence.’ Alas! that was easy to be seen. 
Maitre Demange persisted. The president rose brusquely and com- 
manded the court-martial to retire. After a quarter of an hour of 
deliberation the court returned and decided that the trial should be 
conducted in privacy; but the knowledge had been acquired that 
Dreyfus was condemned on a single document. 

The summary method adopted by the president of the court- 
martial, the preceding campaigns of the Libre Parole and the In- 
tramsigeant, the patronage accorded by these journals to General 
Mercier, and his previous declarations, left little room for doubt in 
the minds of impartial people, who asked themselves if there had 
not been, in this case, other interests thought of than those of truth 
and justice. Maitre Demange said, ‘They have put a padlock on 
one’s lips. In the eyes of the general public Dreyfus is guilty ; but 
for my own part, in my own mind, J remain persuaded, im the most 
absolute manner, of his innocence.’ 

I was the only journalist to take exception—in the Siecle—to 
the manner in which the trial had been conducted, and to call atten- 
tion to the obscurity with which the affair was surrounded. 

On the 5th of January, 1895, the frightful ceremony of the 
degradation of Dreyfus took place. He protested his innocence with 
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an energy which the entire press put on record, however prepossessed 
against him. Tothe surging mob which howled, ‘Death! Death 
to the traitor!’ he repeated again and again, ‘I swear that I am 
innocent.’ 

In violation of juridical principle the Government proposed and 
the Parliament accepted the law of the 9th of February, 1895—a 
special law for a single individual, with regard to a crime supposed 
to have been committed at a previous date. In consequence of this 
law Dreyfus was not sent to New Caledonia, but was deported to the 
Devil’s Island, under the murderous climate of Guiana, and was sub- 
mitted to odious ill-treatment, in dereliction of the law of 1873 on 
transportation. Silence reigned, troubled only from time to time by 
the anti-Semitic journals, which, arguing from the case of Dreyfus, 
denounced the Jewish officers and demanded their expulsion from 
the army. 


II. Toe Consprracy LEAKS OUT 


Nearly two years passed away, when, in consequence of a piece 
of false news published by an English paper, on the 3rd of September, 
1896, those who had brought about the condemnation of Dreyfus, 
feeling within themselves that he had been wrongly condemned, 
manifested a strange desire to get him tried and condemned anew by 
the public and Parliament. This mental unrest on the part of the 
conspirators is very remarkable. On the 14th of September a 
journal inspired by Henry, then deputy chief of the Information 
Department of the General Staff—the Helair—published an article 
entitled ‘The Traitor.’ In this it said : 





The reasons which militated in favour of silence exist no longer. The difficulties 
which might arise from the disclosure of certain facts are removed. We are per- 
suaded that, without fear of embarrassment or delicate complications, one may 
display in the light of day that which it was not possible to produce even on the 
day of the trial—the proof, the irrefutable proof, the full proof, the proof which 
decided the unanimous verdict of the officers composing the court-martial. 


The Kelair then gave the following description of this proof: ‘It 
was a letter in cipher—in the cipher of the German Ambassador, 
The key to this cipher was known, and it was regarded as too useful 
to be publicly divulged. That is the reason why the letter in ques- 
tion was not put in the portfolio (dossier). 

About the 20th of September, 1894, Colonel Sandherr, chief of 
the Statistical Department, communicated this letter, which he had 
deciphered, to General Mercier: ‘ Decidedly this animal Dreyfus is 
too exacting.’ The LFclair terminated its article by a paragraph 
entitled ‘The Proof under the Eyes of the Judges.’ In this, after 
having stated that Dreyfus had always persisted in protesting his 
innocence, it added : 
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It is true that Dreyfus did not know, and perhaps still does not know, that the 
Minister of War possessed the photograph of the letter which passed between the 
German and Italian Military Attachés—the only document on which his name 
figured. The letter which he had written, and which he had taken good care not 
to sign, could be but a moral element in the case. In fact, if two experts in writing, 
Charavay and Bertillon, affirmed that it was really that of Dreyfus, the three 
others were undecided. The production of the document in which Dreyfus was 
named was a proof which allowed no hesitation. It might determine the conviction 
of the tribunal ; and it was of some importance that the traitor should not escape 
his chastisement. But this so weighty document was exceptionally confidential. 
It was stipulated that it should not be produced in the pleadings. It was thus 
communicated to the judges only in the consulting room. It being an irrefutable 
proof, it gave the fina] touch to the sentiment of the members of the court-martial. 
‘When the question was for them to pronounce on the guilt of the traitor and the 
punishment which should be inflicted on him, they were unanimous. 


This article in the Eclair contained many other details on the 
manner in which Commandant du Paty de Clam had conducted his. 
inquiry. It was a bill of indictment which, drawn up two years 
after the trial, could come only from the General Staff. It recounted 
that a strict search had been made at Dreyfus’s house, in his absence 
—a search which was without result, and, moreover, a violation of 
Art. 89 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Why this publicity, 
when closed doors had been so brutally decreed by the president of 
the court-martial? Why was it avowed that a document had been 
communicated to the members of the court-martial without having 
been presented in the pleadings? Article 101 of the Code of Military 
Justice lays down that ‘the prosecuting officer (rapporteur) must 
cause to be shown. to the accused all the documents (piéces) which 
may be used for conviction, and must cross-examine the accused, so 
as to make him declare that he is aware of them.’ 

The violation of this article renders the judgment illegal. All 
trustworthy persons—all persons who have some notion of law— now 
regard the Dreyfus trial as one which calls for revision, and hold that 
there is every reason to believe that the condemned man has been 
the victim of a foul and frightful conspiracy. Two or three journals 
only pointed out this fact. In reply to a petition addressed to the 
Chamber of Deputies by Madame Dreyfus, the Chairman, M. Loriot, 
said, ‘ This lady, relying on an article in the Hclair, complains that 
neither her husband nor his counsel was called on to take cognisance 
of the secret documents communicated to the court-martial.’ He 
added, ‘One consideration dominates all—that is, respect for the 
chose jugée.’ 

This legislator omitted from his consideration that, if there were 
secret documents, the question of respect for the chose jugée does 
not arise, since the illegal procedure makes void the judgment of 
the 23rd of December, 1894, and there is no legal chose jugée to 
respect. 


It is true that, on an interpellation of M. Castelin, an old 
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Boulangist Deputy, on the 18th of November, 1896, General Billot, 
then Minister of War, affirmed that ‘the deliberations of the court- 
martial were regular, that the case was determined (chose jugée), and 
it was not permitted to any one to go back on the trial.’ The Chamber 
applauded this, and, by a unanimous vote less five, passed an order of 
the day threatening prosecution against some ill-defined and mys- 
terious beings who have remained in obscurity and security to the 
present day. 

But the Eclair had not only published the history of the secret 
document ; it had also published what was said to be the text of the 
only document produced at the trial—the so called bordereau—on 
which Dreyfus had been condemned. M. Bernard Lazare, however, . 
in his pamphlet, declared that this was not the correct text of the 
bordereau ; and then the Matin put the matter to rest by publishing, 
on the 10th of February, 1896, a facsimile of the original document, 
which ran as follows :— 
THE BORDEREAU 
Without news indicating to me that you desire to see me, I am, however, 


sending to you, sir, some interesting pieces of information. 
(1) A note on the hydraulic break of the 120, and the manner in which this 


piece conducts itself. : 
(2) A note on the covering troops. Some modifications will be brought about 


by the new plan. 
(3) A note on a modification in the artillery formations. 
(4) A note relating to Madagascar. 
(5) The plan of firing manual for the field artillery. (14th of March, 1894.) 
This last document is extremely difficult to procure, and I can have it at my 
disposal only a very few days. The Minister of War has sent a fixed number of 
them among (dans) the corps, and these corps are responsible ; each officer holding 
one must send his back after the manceuvres. If, then, you wish to take from it 
that which interests you, and hold it at my disposal afterwards, I will take it, 
unless you wish that I should have it copied in extenso, and send you the copy. 
I am about to set off for the manceuvres. 


-  Cool-headed people took note of the fact that, while the Eclair 
admitted that the experts had disagreed, and that the bordereau was 
not a sufficient proof of the culpability of Dreyfus, the Matin invoked 
it as a decisive proof. 


III. EnreER ScHEURER-KESTNER AND MatTuieu DREYFUS 


On the 29th of October, 1897, there appeared in the Matin an 
article containing the following declaration of M. Scheurer-Kestner : 
‘I am convinced of the innocence of Dreyfus: and more than ever 
am I resolved to sue for his rehabilitation.’ 

These words of M. Scheurer-Kestner produced a profound 
impression. The anti-Semites could not accuse him of being a Jew. 
He is a Protestant. They could not say that, if he took in hand the 
Dreyfus question, this was for any reason of selfish interest. He had 
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no need to make a noise for fame’s sake. He is a rich man, beyond 
the possibility of pecuniary corruption. He was vice-president of 
the Senate. He had no ambition beyond this; and, as events have 
proved, he could but compromise his attained position. No rational 
person could suspect this Alsatian, whose patriotism is beyond 
dispute, of weak indulgence for a traitor. If this man quitted the 
serenity of his existence to take in hand a cause which has unchained 
and let loose on him so many hatreds and furious attacks, it must be 
recognised that he could not have been guided in the course he took 
by any other motives than love of truth and devotion to justice. 

The Libre Parole, the Intransigeant, the journals which were 
first informed of the arrest of Dreyfus, and which had carried on the 
campaign against General Mercier until he decided to prosecute, 
burst out into insults, calumnies, and cries of indignation against 
M. Scheurer-Kestner. 

On the 14th of November M. Scheurer-Kestner, in a letter to the 
Tenvps, said : 

I have, then, affirmed my conviction, reserving to myself the communication of 
its elements, in the first place, to the Government itself. It seems to be better in 
all respects that the Government should have all the honour and the merit of 
reparation. As early as the 30th of October, in an interview with the Minister of 
War, I demonstrated, with the documents in my hands, that the dordereau, attri- 
buted to Captain Dreyfus, is not his, but another’s. I begged him to make an 
inquiry as to the real culprit. The Minister asked me, on the other hand, to noise 
nothing abroad of our conversation during a fortnight, and engaged to let me know 
the result of his inquiries. Since then I have waited in vain, and the fortnight 
has elapsed. This is the cause of the silence which has appeared so long. 


The answer of the anti-Semitic journals and the General Staff 
was to put in circulation the phrase ‘ Dreyfus syndicate.’ These two 
words took, for them, the place of arguments. 

In reality M. Scheurer-Kestner had, for a long time, believed in 
the guilt of Dreyfus; but he felt his conviction shaken by something 
which he had heard said in Alsace. In France he had only recently 
come to know M. Leblois, who was born at Strasbourg, like Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Picquart, the late chief of the Information Department. 
Picquart and Leblois had been friends from infancy; and, for some 
months past, the latter had been putin possession ofthe truth. This 
he had told, under the seal of secrecy, to M. Scheurer-Kestner, who 
was not disengaged from this pledge when he received a visit from a 
person whom he had never before seen—M. Mathieu Dreyfus. 

‘Do you know,’ said M. Mathieu Dreyfus, ‘the name of the real 
author of the bordereau?’ ‘ Yes,’ said M. Scheurer-Kestner, ‘ but I 
am not authorised to tell it.” ‘ But if I tell it to you, you will not 
deny it?’ ‘Iwill not.’ ‘Esterhazy.’ ‘That is indeed the name,’ 
replied M. Scheurer-Kestner ; ‘ but how did you come te know it?’ 
‘A banker, M. de Castro, bought on one of the boulevards a facsimile 
of the bordereau. He recognised the writing at once as that of one 
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of his old customers. He compared it with letters which he had 
received from that person. The writing was identical ; and he came 
to me on the 7th of November to give me this name and the proofs 
in support of it.’ 

On the 15th of November M. Mathieu Dreyfus published a letter 
which he had addressed to the Minister of War, and which ran as 
follows : 

The only basis of the accusation directed in 1894 against my unfortunate brother 
is a letter, unsigned, undated, establishing that confidential military documents 
had been given up to an agent of a foreign Power. I have the honour to make 
known to you that the author of that document is Count Walsin-Esterhazy, com- 
mandant of infantry, put on the non-active list last spring, because of temporary 
infirmities. The writing of Commandant Walsin-Esterhazy is identical with that — 
of this document. 

Since that name has been known information with respect to its 
owner has abundantly poured in ; and all of it has been bad—for him. 
An old Pontifical Zouave, engaged during the war, and the son of a 
general, he rose promptly to the position of an officer; but he sig- 
nalised each year of his service by acts of swindling. He wrote toan 
old friend, Madame de Boulancy, abominable letters, in which he 
dreamed of being ‘ captain of uhlans, sabring the French and killing 
a hundred thousand Frenchmen with pleasure,’ and hoped to see 
‘Paris taken by assault and delivered up to pillage by a hundred 
thousand drunken soldiers.’ 


IV. TrIALs OF ESTERHAZY AND ZOLA 
Esterhazy was tried by court-martial, with doors closed during 
part of the time. The hearing was public for the reading of the bill 
of indictment of Commandant Ravary, which had no other purpose 
than to excuse Esterhazy and accuse Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart. 
The hearing was with closed doors when the latter was called upon 
to give evidence. It was also secret when the experts in writing, 
Couard, Varinard, and Belhomme, made their report. The sceptics 
thought that this mystery was not at all in the interest of truth. 
Esterhazy was unanimously acquitted, on the 11th of January. 
Officers pressed round him to congratulate him. One of them cried 
to the mob, ‘ Hats off, gentlemen, before the martyr of the Jews.’ 
The self-dubbed Nationalists and the anti-Semites gave him an 
ovation ; and, on the morrow, General de Pellieux, who was entrusted 
with the first examination, wrote to him as ‘My dear Commandant.’ 

On the 13th of January Emile Zola, the celebrated novelist, 
who before the Dreyfus affair had always kept himself aloof from 
questions which excited the passions of the country, wrote a letter to 
the President of the Republic, in which he recalled the singular pro- 
ceedings employed by Commandant du Paty de Clam in the prelimi- 
nary examination of the Dreyfus trial. He showed that the chief of 
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the General Staff, General Gonse, Colonel Henry, who had succeeded 
Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart as chief of the Information Department, 
Commandant Lauth, and General Billot, Minister of War, were all 
set on maintaining the condemnation of an innocent man and acquit- 
ting the real traitor, Commandant Esterhazy. This vigorous charge 
ended with the following sentence : ‘ Finally I accuse the first cowrt- 
martial of having broken the law by condemning an accused person 
on a document kept secret ; and I accuse the second court-martial of 
having, by order, hushed up this illegality, by committing, in its 
turn, the juridical crime of knowingly acquitting a guilty person.’ 

M. Méline, questioned in the Chamber of Deputies by M. de Mun, 
the representative of the Jesuits, hastened to declare that an order 
had been issued for the prosecution of Emile Zola. He had not 
reflected that this was to send the General Staff to the Court of 
Assizes, and to risk the revision of the Dreyfus trial by a jury. The 
Government wished only to get itself out of the mess before the 
Chamber of Deputies. When the time of the trial came it sought 
to limit as much as possible the scope of the pleadings. It retained 
in the indictment only two or three phrases, more or less garbled, 
out of an article of 800 lines. 

While Zola’s accusers thus wished to restrict the trial, he and his 
counsel, Maitre Labori, demanded that it should be given as great an 
amplitude as possible. The prosecution cited quite a crowd of 
witnesses, officers of the General Staff. They chose as judge one 
who thought it less his business to elicit the truth than to carry out 
the wishes of the Government. M. Delegorgue will remain illus- 
trious if only for his repetition, every few minutes, of the words, ‘ The 
question shall not be put.’ This is the way in which the General 
Staff and the Government understood bringing the facts of the case to 
light. Zola’s witnesses were interdicted from saying a word on the 
case of Dreyfus, if it would tend to prove his innocence ; but generals 
and officers were allowed every latitude to assert his guilt. It was 
a disgraceful affair, a judicial scandal which will long remain notori- 
ous. The majority of the young advocates and the officers of reserve 
were against the defendant, and showed themselves proud to crowd 
round and cheer the generals and officers on the other side. The 
chief justice of the Court, M. Périvier, allowed the Palace of Justice 
to be invaded by bands of anti-Semites, conducted by a person named 
Jules Guérin, twice a bankrupt, and who, by a curious protection, 
had never been prosecuted for ten charges of swindling and forgery 
which had been made against him. Zola and his friends, as well as 
the jury, were day after day threatened with death. Commandants 
du Paty de Clam and Pauffin de St. Morel filled the Court with 
officers ‘to uphold the Advocate-General and the jury’ and to stifle 
the voice of Zola’s advocate. This is the spectacle which presented 


the General Staff, General Mouton de Boisdeffre, the deputy-chief of 
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itself during the last day of the hearing, even according to the Echo 
de Paris, one of the organs of the General Staff : 


An outbreak of insults drowned the voice of the Advocate. The audience stood 
up; they whistled; they hooted; sticks struck the floor in regular time. On 
shutting one’s eyes one had the illusion that the Palace was being swallowed up 
by a cataclysm. Minute by minute the audience became more excited. Now it 
breaks out. Injurious cries increase, mixed with whistling. One by one, under 
the fixed looks of the assistants, the jurors quitted the Court. 
















They would have been heroes if they had acquitted Zola under 
the menaces which surged around them. They condemned him with- 
out extenuating circumstances, and the Court inflicted on him the 
maximum penalty, a year’s imprisonment. 

Zola appealed to the Court of Cassation, and that court, to the 
great scandal of the self-styled Nationalists and anti-Semites, annulled 
the decree of the Court of Assizes of the 2nd of April, because the 
Minister of War substituted himself as the prosecutor for the court- 
martial. M. Manau, the Attorney-General of the Court of Cassation, 
having made it undeystood that if the Minister of Justice laid before 
him a demand for the revision of the Dreyfus trial, in conformity 
with Article 444 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, he was ready 
to uphold it, on the morrow, in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Méline 
undertook to convoke the court-martial, and declared that M. Manau 
‘had used words which were to be regretted.’ 

The court-martial which had acquitted Esterhazy met again on 
the 8th of April, but good care was taken not to summon the court- 
martial which had condemned Dreyfus. A new prosecution of Zola 
was decided on, the indictment being limited to a single phrase. 
The first hearing took place on the 23rd of May. Zola raised a 
question of procedure which resulted in the adjournment of the 
trial. The affair came on again on the 18th of July at Versailles. 
Zola would have been able, at this time, to raise two questions 
which would have rendered the procedure null and void. These 
objections were beyond dispute, but he did not wish to appear 
anxious to avoid a hearing. He adopted another mode of procedure. 

He was condemned by default ; and on the same evening quitted 
France, on the advice of friends who had, with good reason, the 
hope to gain time, during which they might be able to enlighten the 
public on matters which the Government and the Court of Assizes 
had decided to hush up. 






































V. Tae Mrvistry AND COLONEL PicQuaRT 
It is a disgraceful but an indisputable fact that the Méline 
Ministry had but one object in this Dreyfus case, ‘to uphold the 
chose jugée.’ They did not care whether Dreyfus had been properly 
or improperly judged. The Republican party, which called itself 
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Liberal and Progressive, had but one preoccupation in the matter: 
to stifle it. They considered it a nuisance, calculated to upset elec- 
toral calculations ; and it may be safely said that the elections to the 
Chamber of Deputies in May last were directed against the partisans 
of the revision of the Dreyfus trial. There was, at that time, so 
much cowardice in Republican quarters that, though I considered it 
my duty to raise the question in my own person, I did not find, in 
any part of the country, a constituency which would accept and 
sustain me. 

Jaurés, the Socialist leader, and his friend Gérault-Richard, 
having with great magnanimity dared to take their stand clearly, 
both lost their seats. Joseph Reinach also lost his. The members 
of the Right would willingly have demanded the suppression, for 
reasons of State, of all the partisans of revision ; and I know Republi- 
cans who profess to be Liberals, and who were my friends a year ago, 
who would not have raised much objection if Jules Guérin and his 
band had thrown me into the Seine, with some other Dreyfusards. 
They did not budge when the anti-Jewish league in Algeria 
fomented outrages in January last ; and they validated the election 
of M. Drumont at Algiers without demanding any measures from the 
Government for the protection of the Jews. These Israelites are 
French citizens; and they must have found a strange contradiction 
between the acts of a Republican Government and its device, ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.’ 

The Méline Ministry was upset on the 14th of June. The 
Brisson Ministry succeeded it; and the ‘ Nationalists ’ and anti-Semites 
foisted on it M. Cavaignac as Minister of War. M. Cavaignac is a 
son of the general who repressed the risingef ‘the days of June’ in 
1848, and in December was a candidate for ‘the Presidency of the 
Republic, in competition with Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. M. 
Cavaignac seems to believe that, because his father was a candidate for 
the Presidency, it belongs to him by"hereditary right. He represents a 
dynasty. Eaten up by this sickly ambition, he seeks support, some- 
times from the Right, sometimes from the Socialists. In July last 
he was the man of the ‘ Nationalists’ and anti-Semites. 

On the 7th of July there was a new interpellation by that old 
Boulangist M. Castelin, who considered himself as specially charged 
with the maintenance of the condemnation of Dreyfus. People were 
expecting the knock-down blow which General Billot had always 
promised the advocates of revision, but had never given them. M. 
Cavaignac said, in his speech, that ‘we are masters in our own house,’ 
a declaration which scarcely deserved the ovation it received. How- 
ever, since 1894, the partisans of the condemnation of Dreyfus had 
never ceased to repeat, ‘It is impossible to tell the whole truth. That 


would mean war.’ M. Cavaignac destroyed this legend. He was 
about to tell the whole truth. 
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He said not a word about the bordereau—the single document on 
which Dreyfus was condemned. He cited two mysterious documents, 
one that produced by the Eclair, ‘ That blackguard D ,» the other 
a letter, two years later in date than the condemnation of Dreyfus, 
written by M. de Schwarzkoppen, the Military Attaché of the German 
Embassy, to M. Panizzardi, the Military Attaché of the Italian 
Embassy: ‘I have read that a Deputy is about to interpellate on 
Dreyfus. If’—here is a part of a phrase which I cannot read—‘I 
shall say that I never had dealings with that Jew. That is under- 
stood. If anybody asks you, say the same; for nobody must ever 
know what happened with him.’ M. Cavaignac guaranteed ‘the 
material and moral authenticity ’ of this letter ; and he further cited - 
an alleged report of Captain Lebrun-Renault, written by order three 
years after the condemnation of Dreyfus, and according to which 
Dreyfus had confessed. 

The Chamber was carried away bya sort of delirium. It believed 
that Cavaignac had wound up the Dreyfus case. By a unanimous 
vote of 545 present, out of 581 Deputies, it decided on the posting 
up of the report of M. Cavaignac’s speech all over France. As for 
myself, on the evening of this day of triumph I headed my article 
in the Siécle, ‘La Révision s’impose.’ For every person who could 
reason Cavaignac’s speech was a clear demonstration that there was 
no evidence against Dreyfus. He said that there were a thousand 
documents in the Dreyfus portfolio, while Colonel Henry, the chief 
of the Information Department, had said, at the Assize Court, that 
there were but eight or nine; and of these thousand documents he 
could show but three? What was the value of the others ? 

On the 9th of July Colonel Picquart wrote to the Prime Minister : 

The Minister of War having cited in the Chamber three of these documents, I 
consider it my duty to make known to you that I am in a position to establish 
before any competent jurisdiction that the two documents which bear the date of 


1894 have no relevancy to Dreyfus, and that the one which bears the date of 1896 
has all the characteristics of a forgery. 

In answer to this, on the 12th of July a strict search was made at 
the house of Colonel Picquart, in his absence; and on the morrow 
he was arrested. This was the way in which M. Cavaignac under- 
stood his duty to throw light on the matter. 

At the same time as M. Cavaignac caused Colonel Picquart to be 
arrested the examining magistrate Bertulus arrested Esterhazy and 
the woman Pays, on the plaint of Colonel Picquart himself. It was 
alleged that the telegrams which were sent to Picquart under the 
names of ‘Speranza’ and ‘Blanche,’ with a view of compromising 
him, were the joint work of Du Paty de Clam, Esterhazy, and the 
woman Pays. This was done at the time when M. Scheurer-Kestner 
had put himself in communication with General Billot. Day by 
day the Siecle publicly charged Du Paty de Clam with forgery, and 
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challenged him to prosecute the persons reponsible for this charge ; 
but he—a cousin of Cavaignac—has remained silent. 

On the 6th of August the Chamber of Indictments released 
Esterhazy, the woman Pays, and Du Paty de Clam; but on the Ist 
of September the Court of Cassation, the Supreme Court, declared 
that the Chamber of Indictments had violated the law; and on the same 
day the public learnt, from the decree of M. Bertulus, the relations 
which existed between Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, Lizutenant-Colonel 
du Paty de Clam, Commandant Esterhazy, and the woman Pays. But 
before this, on the 30th of August, an announcement was made 
which was of first-rate importance. Inthe evening the Agence Havas 
sent round to the journals the news that Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, 
chief of the Information Department, had confessed that the docu- 
ment produced by Generals de Pellieux and de Boisdeffre at the 
Assize Court, and read by M. Cavaignac in the Chamber of Deputies— 
‘that never have I had relations with that Jew’—was a forgery, 
fabricated by him. His arrest was made known at the same time. 
He was taken to Mont Valérien, while the military prison is 
situated in the Rue du Cherche-Midi. 


VI. Tue ForGeERS aT THE Wak OFFICE 


It was commonly talked about at that time that Cavaignac knew 
of the forgery so far back as the 13th of August. The Italian 
Ambassador, Signor Tornielli, had energetically protested against 
the forgery from the month of October 1897, when it first came to 
his knowledge, to the 17th of February, when General de Pellieux 
made use of it ; and his protests were, no doubt, redoubled in energy 
after the speech of M. Cavaignac, who charged Captain Cuignet with 
the verification of the documents in the portfolio, without doubt for 
the purpose of fortifying his arguments. Now Captain Cuignet 
found out;the forgery by discovering that the paper was not the 
same. However, M. Cavaignac maintained silence on the matter. 
But on the 25th of August Esterhazy appeared before the court of 
inquiry, and attended a second sitting of the court on the 27th. 
Furious at being abandoned by the General Staff—he who 
boasted, ‘I am the General Staff’s man’—Esterhazy entered on the 
path of revelations. He spoke of forgeries committed by Henry and 
Du Paty de Clam. To save the latter and the other officers Cavaignac 
sacrificed;Henry. In the report presented to the Court of Cassation 
the cross-examination of Henry by Cavaignac breaks off brusquely 
after the confession of Henry. It is very unlikely that the curiosity 
of the Minister of War stopped at this point. Instead of sending 
Henry to the military prison of Cherche-Midi, he sent him to the 
fort of Mont}jValérien. This is proof that the Minister, forced to 
acknowledge the forgery, still did not treat Henry as an ordinary 
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criminal. More evidence of this was forthcoming on the evening of 
the next day, when Henry’s suicide was announced. Nobody believed 
that it was by inadvertence that his razor had been left to him. 
People regarded his death as facilitated, if not suggested to him. 
They coupled this death with that of an obscure agent named 
Lemercier-Picquart, who was found hanged to the fastening of a 
window of a lodging house in February last. This poor wretch was 
a likely person to have been used in the execution of the forgery. 
Many people felt convinced that there had been no real suicide in 
either of these cases, but that both of these men had been murdered. 
And the Government had done all it could to strengthen this 
hypothesis ; for there was no public report of the death of Henry 
and no post mortem examination of his body. What would be said 
of such a case in England, were the coroner’s inquest suppressed ? 

The emotion caused in France by these events was profound ; but 
the Petit Journal, the Libre Parole, the Intransigeant, and the 
other ‘ Nationalist ’ and anti-Semite journals none the less continued 
to affirm the culpability of Dreyfus. A writer of the Gazette de 
France, M. Charles Maurras, proposed to raise a statue to the 
‘ forger through patriotism.’ Henry was represented as a hero who, 
rather than deliver up secret documents which would have com- 
promised the national defence, had preferred to commit forgery. 
The subscription for the statue was not, however, a success, but in 
December the Libre Parole had opened subscriptions for his widow 
and his son. Still M. Cavaignac, by a strange paradox, continued to 
affirm that this forgery of Henry had but confirmed his conviction of 
the guilt of Dreyfus ; and, as the Brisson Ministry considered that 
this discovery made it their duty to commence the process of revision, 
by nominating the Commission provided for in Article 444 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, M. Cavaignac at once resigned. 

Still he had proved, by his speech of the 7th of July, that the 
forgery which had been discovered was, perhaps, not the only one. 
He said that ‘the moral authenticity of this document follows from 
the exchanged correspondence—the first written and the other which 
replies to it.’ Now, if M. Cavaignac’s argument is worth anything, 
it goes to show that, now the letter in question has proved to be a 
forgery, the other correspondence with which it fits in should suffer 
discredit with it. Moreover Henry’s action shows that there was no 
sufficient evidence against Dreyfus. If there had been such evidence 
Colonel Henry would not have been obliged to concoct a forgery two 
years after the condemnation of Dreyfus, in order to prove his guilt. 
At the same time as Henry’s forgery was discovered the inquiry 
instituted by M. Bertulus proved that Du Paty de Clam had fabri- 
cated false telegrams, signed ‘ Blanche’ and ‘ Speranza,’ addressed to 
Colonel Picquart in 1897, and had forged a letter which he afterwards 
caused to be seized in the post, in order to compromise Picquart. 
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Here are, then, at least two officers at the General Staff who are 
forgers. Why may there not be others? What has been the part 
played by Generals de Boisdeffre, Gonse, and de Pellieux, who made 
use of these forgeries? Were they dupes or accomplices? And 


what was the part taken by Commandant Lauth, and Gribelin the 
Keeper of the Records ? 


VII. Miuirary MANG@UVRES 


The Brisson Ministry replaced M. Cavaignac by General Zurlinden, 
Military Governor of Paris. The latter knew, at the time he entered 
the Cabinet, that revision was a decided matter. However two or 
three days afterwards, following close upon some conferences with 
officers and priests, he completely changed his opinion. When asked 
by his colleagues for the reason for this change he could} give no 
rational account of it; but he quitted the Ministry by declaring, in 
an insolent letter, that he was more than ever convinced of the-guilt 
of Dreyfus. The Government was so weak as to reinstate‘him as 
Governor of Paris. General Chanoine, who succeeded him, thought 
fit to play the same réle. All at once, on the 25th of October, the 
first day of the session of the Chamber of Deputies, he passed over 
to the side of the ‘ Nationalists’ and anti-Semites, and brought about 
the fall of the Ministry. It was not a very creditable mancuvre. 
If Generals Zurlinden and Chanoine think that, by such proceedings, 
they raise the prestige of the uniform they wear, they are mistaken. 

While these tactics were pursued within the Ministry there was 
a military plot hatching without; for, in the terms of Article’ 89 of 
the Penal Code, ‘ there is a conspiracy when the resolution to act is 
concocted and decreed between two or more persons.’ General 
Zurlinden gave in his resignation on the 17th of September. Now, 
on that very day M. Cavaignac hired a room at the Hotel du Louvre. 
General Zurlinden went to lunch and dine with him in a private 
room. During the whole day officers in private dress were coming 
and going. General Zurlinden kept in touch with M. Derouléde, 
who had insolently reconstituted his so called ‘ League of Patriots,’ 
dissolved by decree in 1887. A strike of navvies broke out, and 
troops were collected from all parts of France, ostensibly because of 
this strike. Bands of ‘ Nationalists’ and anti-Semites scoured the 
streets of Paris. Generals who felt themselves compromised kept a 
sharp look-out for any overt act. The danger was that the ‘ Nation- 
alist’ bands might engage a few agents provocateurs to stir up a 
conflict with the soldiery. This they dared not todo. The generals 
were disarmed by the thought of the responsibilities of the morrow, 
home and foreign. From the moment when they let pass their 
opportunity—from the 7th to the 15th of October—with one of 
their own men as Minister of War, General Zurlinden Governor of 
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Paris, General Renouart chief of the General Staff, General Roget 
at the head of the War Office, General de Pellieux Commandant of 
Paris—one might be without fear. Without a doubt many dream 
still of a decisive military blow which is to be struck in some miracu- 
lous fashion ; but nobody is disposed to attempt it. 

Notwithstanding all this plotting the Brisson Ministry had, on 
the 26th of September, laid before the Court of Cassation the demand 
for revision. The‘ Nationalist’ and anti-Semitic journals threatened, 
and menaces of military violence were heard on all sides, but the 
judges of the Criminal Chamber did their duty. They devoted the 
hearing on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of October to the remarkable 
report of M. Bard and the speech of the Attorney-General, Manau, 
an old Republican and ex-outlaw of the 2nd of December, 1851. 
Revision was certain. Efforts were made to induce the judges of the 
Court of Cassation to grant this without inquiry, and send Dreyfus 
before another court martial. That was a trap in which the Court 
of Cassation showed no disposition to let itself be caught. It desired 
that this odious and terrible affair should be completely cleared up. 
The Court declared the demand for revision admissible, and that it 
would itself undertake the inquiry. _ Revision is now only a question 
of weeks; and, in all probability, the Court, by virtue of Article 445 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, will annul the judgment of 1894, 
condemning Dreyfus, without sending him before a new court 
martial. We may depend that the powers of the Supreme Court 
will be loyally and effectually used. And it is well that this is so. 
If revision had taken place a few months ago, it weuld but have 
given rise to another crime. Colonel Bougon was one of the judges 
of the court martial which tried Dreyfus, and he comforted himself 
with the cynical remark, ‘ Revision is an affair of two boats, one to 
bring Dreyfus home and the other to take him back again.’ 


VIII. Tue INNOCENCE o¥ DREYFUS 


From the very moment when Dreyfus was condemned I thought 
there were grave doubts as to his guilt. The means employed two 
years afterwards to procure his condemnation a second time, by the 
Chamber of Deputies, augmented my doubts. When Scheurer- 
Kestner spoke, when one could compare the bordereaw with 
Esterhazy’s writing, my conviction of the innocence of Dreyfus 
became much stronger. But when, at the end of December 1897, I 
became acquainted with the contents of the bill of indictment, 
which I published in the Sidcle of the 7t. of January, 1898, I felt 
certain of Dreyfus’s innocence. If those who were intent on the 
ruin of Dreyfus had other proofs than the bordereaw they would not 
have been content with arguments so empty and ridiculous as these 
products of M. d’Ormescheville. From the point of view of the 
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handwriting he was obliged to avow that, out of five experts, two 
had not recognised the similitude. He allowed that the strict search 
which had been made had been without result, and that, in the 
cross-examination of Dreyfus, each time the latter was pressed hard 
‘he extricated himself without difficulty.’ It is true that Commandant 
d’Ormescheville added, ‘ thanks to his flexibility of mind.’ That was 
his mode of interpreting all Dreyfus’s acts. He said that ‘the 
private life of Dreyfus was far from being exemplary;’ and he 
recounted two or three tales of vulgar adventures with the other sex. 
He accused him of having been a witness in the case of Madame 
Dida, who had been murdered. When the bill of indictment was 
published, Dr. Lutaud, who had been the medical attendant of that 
lady, drew attention to the fact that the judge of the Assize Court 
had congratulated Dreyfus on the delicacy of his conduct. The 
report said, ‘Dreyfus never had a taste for gambling,’ but it 
insinuated that, as he dined once at the Press Club, he was not 
beyond suspicion. 

M. d’Ormescheville affirmed that he often paid secret visits to 
Alsace. When the bill of indictment became public the Strasshburger 
Post stated that, on the contrary, he had been refused permission to 
stay there. It was pretended that the bordereau could not have been 
written save by a captain of artillery ; and when mention was made 
of the piece of 120 it was explained that the bordereaw employs 
expressions foreign to the habitual vocabulary of the artillery. It 
was said in the bordereau, ‘Je vais partir EN mancuvres,’ and 
Dreyfus did not go aux maneuvres. 

From Dreyfus’s knowledge of German it was concluded that he 
was intended to be aspy. As regards the alleged similarity of the 
handwriting of the bordereau to that of Dreyfus, out of five experts 
two, Messieurs Gobert and Pelletier, have always maintained that no 
such similarity exists. A madman, M. Adolphe Bertillon,' and M. 
Teyssonniéres, a gentleman whose name had been struck out of the list 
of experts of the Tribunal of the Seine, pronounced for identity. A 
third, M. Charavay, while joining in this opinion, had some reserva- 
tions. When the Esterhazy trial took place the three experts Varinard, 
Couard, and Belhomme, who made themselves remarked at the Zola 
trial by their strange attitude, gave their opinion that the writing of 
the bordereau had been traced from that of Esterhazy. How likely 
it is that Dreyfus did this, when he did not say in his defence, ‘ This 
writing is not mine; it is that of Esterhazy,’ and never once 
pronounced Esterhazy’s name ! 

Out of eight experts it will be seen that five declared that the 
writing of the bordereaw was not that of Dreyfus or that it was 
traced from that of Esterhazy. Now if it had been traced from 


' He must not be confounded with his brother, M. Jacques Bertillon, Director of 
Municipal Statistics of Paris. 
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Esterhazy’s writing the three experts who said it was Dreyfus’s 
writing were wrong. The experts Bertillon, Couard, Varinard, and 
Belhomme refused to give their reasons, while M. Paul Meyer, 
Director of the Ecole des Chartes, M. Giry, Professor at the Ecole des 
Chartes, and M. Louis Havet, Professor at the Collége de France, 
gave theirs. 

In one of the copies of letters addressed to a ‘ general ’—supposed 
to be General de Pellieux—which the magistrate Bertulus found in 
making search in the house of the woman Pays, Esterhazy says, ‘ If 
you are not sure of the experts, I will say that my writing has been 
traced.’ In fact, that was his plan of defence. Moreover in the 
searches made by order of the Court of Cassation, letters of Esterhazy 
have been found which are not only in the same handwriting as that 
of the bordereau, but written at the same period, on the same thin 
bank post, on paper belonging to the same cuvée and of very 
exceptional quality. And, to cap all, Esterhazy has himself avowed 
since that he wrote the bordereau, but by order of the General Staff. 
We believe that here, as usual, he was telling a lie. 

In reality Esterhazy has been a professional spy. He him- 
self has acknowledged that he had relations with Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen, the German Military Attaché. The ‘ Narrative of a 
Diplomatist’ in the Siécle of the 4th of April, and the conversation 
of M. Casella with Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, published by the 
same journal on the 8th of April, give circumstantial information as 
to these relations. These statements, far from being denied, have 
been confirmed in various directions. Esterhazy was the purveyor 
in ordinary of secret documents to Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, who 
received from first to last not less than 162 such documents ; he was 
purveyor up to the 10th of November, 1896, the date of the publica- 
tion of the facsimile in the Matin. Colonel von Schwarzkoppen 
was then shocked to discover that the bordereaw was written by 
Esterhazy, who had not dared to continue his relations with him, 
but returned, revolver in hand, on the 16th of October, 1897, to 
demand that Colonel von Schwarzkoppen should go to Madame 
Dreyfus and tell her that her husband had been in communication 
with him. Colonel von Schwarzkoppen was recalled to Berlin 
before the name of Esterhazy was pronounced in connection with 
the Dreyfus case. In his conversations with M. Henri Casella he 
declared in the most unqualified manner that Dreyfus is not guilty. 
Respecting Esterhazy he said, ‘ He is capable of anything.’ 

Moreover Herr von Biilow made a clear declaration, so far back 
as the 24th of January, 1898, at the Budget Commission of the 
Reichstag, ‘that there had never existed any relations or acquaint- 
ance between Dreyfus and any German agency whatever ;’ and, on 
the 21st of January, the same declaration was made for Italy by the 
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Count of Bonin Longare, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affaire. 

There is, then, no longer any doubt for any one who has studied 
the affair even a little. There is an innocent man, Dreyfus; and a 
spy, Esterhazy, who probably had for his accomplice the very chief 
of the Information Department, Colonel Henry. These two worthies 
were in communication at least since 1880; and, according to 
Esterhazy’s letters, written in 1895 and seized at the house of 
M. Jules Roche, Henry was his debtor. The court martial of 1894 
condemned a guiltless man; the court martial of 1898 acquitted 
the guilty one ; and the officers of the General Staff, the majority of 
the generals, have staked the honour of the army on this doubly 
disgraceful delinquency. As if this were not enough, they have 
added to it a third which is still more odious than its predecessors. 


IX. THe REVENGE OF THE CULPRITS 





The Information Department is of recent creation. It had for 
its first chief a Colonel Vincent, who finished his career somewhat 
badly. Colonel Sandherr, who followed him, was struck down by 
general paralysis ; but, before that happened, he was affected with 
anti-Semitism in its most acute form. It was while he was at the 
head of this service that Dreyfus was prosecuted and condemned. 
His successor was Commandant Picquart, of Alsatian origin and of 
avery Catholic family. He had followed the Dreyfus trial as a 
delegate of General Mercier. He had no prepossession in favour of 
Dreyfus. Being thus brought to examine Dreyfus’s portfolio (dossier), 
he found in it only absurd or insignificant documents. In 1896 the 
same agent who had sent the bordereaw brought a pneumatic tele- 
gram, torn into sixty pieces. This telegram card figures as one of 
the leading documents of the case, under the name of the ‘petit 
bleu.’ This telegram, which came from Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, 
runs thus :— 























I am awaiting, above all,a more detailed explanation than that which you gave 
to me the other day on the pending question. In consequence, I beg of you to give 
it to me in writing, so that I may be able to judge if I can continue my relations 
with the house R. or not. 

M. le Commandant Esterhazy, 
27 Rue de la Bienfaisance, 
Paris. 










_ This little paper, if it had been seized in the post or at Ester- 
hazy’s house, would have been insignificant. That which constituted 
its value was that it had the same origin as the bordereau. It was 
not evidence in itself. It was a hand which pointed out to Colonel 
Picquart the direction in which to make inquiry. 

An agent declared that ‘a superior officer, aged about fifty years, 
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furnished a foreign Power with such or such documents.’ ‘Now 
these documents,’ said Colonel Picquart, ‘ are precisely those of which 
the comrade spoke to me, to whom I addressed myself when I re- 
ceived the card telegram.’ Colonel Picquart asked the colonel of 
the regiment in which Esterliazy served to furnish him with certain 
letters. These he compared with the bordereaw and placed them 
under the eyes of M. Bertillon, who said to Colonel Picquart, almost 
as soon as he had seen them, ‘It is the handwriting of the bor- 
dereaw'’ 

Colonel Picquart made this inquiry with the authorisation of 
General Gonse, deputy chief of the General Staff; but it was on the 
eve of the Castellin interpellation, in the month of November 1896, - 
and Generals Gonse and de Boisdeffre perceived that the guilt of 
Esterhazy involved the innocence of that Jew Dreyfus and the 
revision of the trial of 1894. So, on the 16th of November, after 
giving Picquart a vague State mission, they sent him to Algeria and 
thence to Tunis, where he received his nomination as lieutenant- 
colonel of sharpshooters. There, the two generals advised General 
Leclerc, Governor of Tunis, that he should employ Picquart on the 
Tripoli border in seeking out the place where Morés had been 
assassinated. General Leclerc was not willing to take the responsi- 
bility of this murder. It was at this time that Picquart confided what 
he had found out to M. Leblois, an ex-Attorney-General. That 
Picquart was well aware of the nature of his mission is shown by the 
fact that he said to M. Leblois, ‘I will not carry this secret to my 

ve.’ 

This took place in the month of June 1897. M. Leblois put 
himself in communication with M. Scheurer-Kestner, and was able 
to complete the inquiry made by him. 

When General de Pellieux made inquiry concerning Esterhazy, 
neither he nor the Minister of War wished to recall Picquart from 
Tunis. They avoided his deposition so long as they could ; but when 
General de Pellieux was obliged to resign himself to it, he made a 
strict search at the witness Picquart’s domicile, while Esterhazy, the 
accused, was allowed to make himself quite easy about any search at 
his house. The so called bill of indictment against Esterhazy was 
really a bill of indictment against Picquart. The generals, the 
prosecuting counsel, the Government Commissioner, the judges of the 
court martial, all regarded Picquart as the traitor. He had dared 
to discover the real culprit, whose guilt implied the innocence of 
Dreyfus. How could a man like Picquart, a Catholic, the youngest 
lieutenant-colonel in the French army, having the most brilliant 
future before him, sacrifice all in order to take up the defence of this 
convicted Jew? With a ferocious frankness General Gonse said to 
him, ‘If you say nothing nobody will know anything.” What a 

frightful moral and mental state does not this reveal on the part of 
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some of the most prominent chiefs of the French army! They could 

not pardon Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart for offering himself up on the 
altar of justice, in order to save an unknown man from torture and 
injustice. 

Soon after the trial of Esterhazy Picquart was put under arrest 
in the fort of Mont Valérien. He was there during the Zola trial. 
He was held under the threat of a renewal of the court of inquiry. 
This is what we may call the policy of blackmail—‘If you are dis- 
creetly silent we may be indulgent towards you.’ Picquart declined 
this bargain. He said what he knew, amid the insults of his chiefs 
and his old subordinates. General de Pellieux sneered at him as 
‘this gentleman.’ Colonel Henry, the forger, said to him, ‘ You 
have lied about it;’ and the judge Delegorgue, instead of repri- 
manding this insult to a witness, interjected the farcical remark, 
‘I see you are not in accord.’ Commandant Lauth accused him of 
having desired to make him get the ‘ petit bleu’ stamped for the post. 
Soon after the Zola trial Picquart appeared before a court of inquiry. 
He was accused of having communicated the Boullot portfolio to 
M. Leblois. Boullot was an agent of espionage who had been 
condemned for having carried off plans of fortresses to a photographer ; 
and the fact was that Picquart had communicated the matter to his 
friend Leblois, in the interest of the service, in order to obtain juri- 
dical information. He was reproached with having communicated 
the portfolio on carrier pigeons. Picquart had really asked Lebiois 
for advice in the codification of divers circulars concerning those 
pigeons. Henry and Gribelin said they had seen on his desk, sticking 
out of an envelope, the secret document which the Eclair had pub- 
lished in 1896, ‘That blackguard D , at the same time as 
M. Leblois happened to be in Picquart’s office ; but M. Leblois proved 
that he was not in Paris at that time. Picquart was put en réforme 
—that is to say that, while keeping his title of lieutenant-colonel, 
he ceased to form part of the army. 

If Picquart had striven to be selfishly prudent things might have 
rested at this point; but he, having written to M. Brisson, on the 
9th of July, after Cavaignac’s speech, that he proposed to show that of 
the three documents produced by Cavaignac two had no relation to 
the affair, and the third was a forgery, a search was made at his house 
and then he was arrested. They tried to prosecute him and M. Leblois 
before the Correctional Police. That tribunal delivered judgment on 
the 28th of October. It declared his case connected with that of 
the revision of the Dreyfus trial, and deferred any conclusion sine 
die. Then, notwithstanding the advice of the Cabinet, General 
Zurlinden apprehended him, shut him up aw secret in the military 
prison of Cherche-Midi, and turned him over to a Captain Tavernier, 
belonging to a clerical family at Aix, who had been brought expressly 
from Marseilles for this job. Picquart was kept in solitary confine- 
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ment for three weeks, without being examined. They commenced 
by depriving him of his liberty, and looked into his case afterwards. 
General Zurlinden knew that the Ministry was opposed to this 
prosecution. He went further, and the Ministry had the weakness 
not to dismiss him. And they went on in this same feeble way. 
General Zurlinden chose the members of the court martial and fixed 
the - 12th of December as the day on which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Picquart should appear before it. Messieurs Millerand and Ribot 
demanded in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 28th of November, 
that the Government should use its rights to suspend this trial till 
after the revision of the Dreyfus case ; and M. Monis did the same in 
the Senate on the following day. Messieurs Charles Dupuy and de 
Freycinet refused to interfere, though it is quite evident that this 
trial of Picquart is a mere act of revenge. Hope, however, rests 
with the Court of Cassation. 

Not only are charges made against Picquart in the matter already 
named, but it is pretended that he forged the ‘petit bleu.’ His 
accusers desire to take revenge for Henry by atu quoque. They 
want to be able to say, ‘Ah! if we have a forger among us so have 
you.’ And in order to convict Picquart they have among them some 
one who would complete Henry’s forgery by another. Esterhazy’s name 
has been roughly erased and rewritten on the envelope in order to make 
it appear that the address is a fraud. But with their habitual clumsi- 
ness they have not submitted the address to the same operation, so 
that in order to prove their thesis they would have to establish that 
Colonel von Schwarzkoppen had another correspondent in the house 
in which Esterhazy lived. And General Zurlinden marches off, 
repeating, ‘It is neither Dreyfus nor Esterhazy who is the traitor ; 
it is Colonel Picquart. He shall go to prison!’ 

The real culprits hoped at least to have the satisfaction of getting 
Picquart condemned to some years of imprisonment by the court 
martial convoked for the 12th of December; but Picquart ended by 
yielding to the advice of his friends, and decided to lay before the 
Court of Cassation a request for a ruling on the part of the judges. 
On the 8th of December the Criminal Chamber of the Court of 
Cassation, in virtue of Article 526 and the following articles of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, claimed to be put in possession of the 

Picquart portfolio. This involved a compulsory adjournment of the 
court martial sine die—an adjournment which will certainly extend 
till after the revision of the Dreyfus trial; and, according to a deci- 
sion of 1857, the Court of Cassation will have the right to declare 
that there is no need to send Picquart back before any other 
tribunal. 

People noticed, on the 8th of December, the manner in which 
General Zurlinden spoke of ‘ the person named Picquart,’ accused of 

having committed ‘a forgery in order to compromise Monsieur le 
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Commandant Esterhazy ’—as if that typical scoundrel’s own writings, 
own words, and own acts were not sufficient to compromise him! 
And people noticed, at the same time, that M. Athalin, the judge 
who was deputed to report on the case—who had heard the depositions 
of the five Ministers of War, of M. Bertulus, the examining magis- 
trate, and of Colonel Picquart himself—used very different language. 
He gave a luminous opinion and spoke of the important seizure of 
and expert opinion on a letter by Esterhazy, dated the 17th of 
August 1894, written on an extremely rare kind of paper, of the 
same batch in manufacture as that of the bordereau. 

Picquart thus escapes a condemnation which would have pro- 
voked a new revision; but he has been kept in prison for months. 
The men of the General Staff and the great army chiefs seem to 
think that this is so much gained. 


X. 





MEN oF INTELLECT AND MEN OF AUTHORITY 


This conspiracy against Picquart, more criminal still than that 
which obtained the condemnation of Dreyfus and the acquittal of 
Esterhazy, caused a movement of profound indignation. As early as 
the month of January men who habitually kept aloof from public 
affairs, and who by character were averse to a noisy struggle, were 
seen coming out of their studies and laboratories to protest against 
the contempt of truth and right. Chemists like Duclaux, Friedel, 
Grimaux; scholars like Paul Meyer, the Director of the Ecole des 
Chartes, Giry, Louis Havet, Paul Viollet; writers like Anatole 
France, joined in this solemn expostulation. All the students of 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure without hesitation added their voices 
to this chorus of deprecation, though they knew that by doing so 
they would compromise their future prospects. These devotees of 
justice were called, in derision, ‘the men of intellect ;’ and, in an 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 15th of March, M. 
Brunetiére assured them of his entire contempt. Neither threats 
and denunciations, nor the measures taken by the Government 
against some of them, discouraged them. Grimaux, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Ecole Polytechnique, was pensioned off before his 
time; M. Paul Stapfer, the Dean of the Faculty of Letters of 
Bordeaux, was suspended for six months; but the voice of protest 
became louder and firmer with the prosecution of Picquart. It may 
be said that, in the revision of the Dreyfus trial, it is the intellectual 
élite of France which has conquered, with the aid of the highest 
organised expression of justice in France, the Court of Cassation. 

This intellectual éite had against it the prejudices of race and 
religion, resuscitated, during the last fifteen years, by the anti-Semitic 
campaign planned by M. Edouard Drumont under the direction of 
the Jesuits. Moreover it had against it the General Staff, the 
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majority of the generals and officers, and the soldiers who were not 
allowed to read any other journals than the Petit Journal, the Libre 
Parole, and other papers of this kind. It had against it the clergy. 
All the clerical journals evinced towards Dreyfus and his defenders a 
most savage ferocity, and not a prelate has said a word in favour of 
justice or even of mercy or pity. It had against it the cowardice of 
the majority of politicians, who feared lest their patriotism might 
be suspected if they admitted that a court martial had condemned 
an innocent man. It had against it all the statesmen who believed 
that their honour was bound up with ignorance of the Dreyfus case. 
M. Brisson, Prime Minister, and M. Sarrien, Minister of Justice, did 
not read the report of the trial of Zola till after Henry’s death. It 
had against it the multitude which still is ignorant of the greater 
part of the details of the Dreyfus affair, because the ordinary 
journals have never ceased to hide them or distort them. It had 
against it a number of people, from the President of the Republic, 
who thought the revision of the judgment of a court martial was 
unconstitutional, to the meanest vestry-keeper. And still it has 
conquered ! 

Still this affair proves how difficult it is for Catholic peoples to 
adapt themselves to liberal institutions. They have always to 
struggle against the alliance of the clergy and the army, against 
the conspiracy of Basile and Ratapoil. The Dreyfus affair is a sequel 
to Boulangism. We find among the opponents of revision most of 
the Boulangist leaders, including Rochefort, Drumont, Derouléde, 
and Millevoye, and among its partisans the majority of those who 
combated Boulangism. In all these intrigues and machinations, 
learnedly and patiently prepared, we find, flagrante delicto, the 
Jesuits. Their pupils constitute in the army and navy a society 
apart, designed to favour its affiliated members, to persecute those 
who are independent of it, and to mould the military power which 
is theirs so that it shall become, one day, the sole and supreme power 
of the land. 

The Jesuits tried to eliminate the Jews from the army with the 
Crémieux-Foa affair, at the commencement of 1894. They threw 
themselves into the Dreyfus affair as a much wished for opportunity. 
And they have attained their end in a measure ; for many Jews, officers 
in the army, have quitted it, and young men who were in preparation 
for the army have renounced the idea of entering such a hornets’ 
nest. The Jesuits feel that the revision of the Dreyfus trial will be 
a terrible rout for them and their projects. Hence the wildness of 
their passion. This affair has unveiled for us a latent evil the gravity 
of which we were far from suspecting. It has taught us a frightful 
lesson on the mental and moral condition of our generals. I hope 
we shall have the vigour and persistence necessary in order to fortify 
the independence of our judiciary, to modify in thorough fashion the 
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organisation of military justice, and, while guaranteeing freedom of 
association, to defend ourselves against men who, in their plotting 
against all liberal institutions, do not hesitate to sanction crimes like 
those which the Dreyfus affair has revealed to us. At first we thought 
only of a judicial error. Now we have found confessed forgers like 
Henry and Du Paty de Clam among the officers of the General Staff ; 
persons who have no revulsion from any means to save Esterhazy 
and keep Dreyfus at the Devil’s Island; and shameless accomplices 
or voluntary dupes among the Ministers of War, the chiefs and 
deputy chiefs of the General Staff, and the Generals Commandant 
of Paris. 
Yves Guyot, 
Ea-Minister of Public Works. 
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